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fHHOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 108, 88D CONGRESS, 
1ST SESSION 


Aveust 1, 1953. 

Whereas it is the policy of Congress, as rapidly as possible, to make 
the Indians within the territorial limits of the United States subject 
to the same laws and entitled to the same privileges and responsibili- 
ties as are applicable to other citizens of the United States, to end their 
status as wards of the United States, and to grant them all of the 
rights and prerogatives pertaining to American citizenship; and 

Whereas the Indians within the territorial limits of the United 
States should assume their full responsibilities as American citizens: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Ri solve d by the House of Ri pre S¢ ntative § | the senate concur? Ing - 
That it is declared to be the sense of Congress that, at the earliest 
possible time, all of the Indian tribes and the individual members 
thereof located within the States of California, Florida, New York, 
and Texas, and all of the following named Indian tribes and individual 
members thereof, should be freed from Federal supervision and con- 
trol and from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to 
Oregon, the Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, the Potowatamie Tribe 
Indians: The Flathead Tribe of Montana, the Klamath Tribe of 


of Kansas and Nebraska, and those members of the Chippewa Tribe 
who are on the Turtle Mountain Reservation, N. Dak. It is further 
declared to be the sense of Congress that, upon the release of such 
tribes and individual members thereof from such disabilities and limi- 
tations, all offices of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the States of 
California, Florida, New York, and Texas and all other offices of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs whose primary gg was to serve any 


Indian tribe or individual Indian freed from Federal supervision 
should be abolished. It is further declared to be the sense of Con- 
gress that the Secretary of the Interior should examine all existing 
legislation dealing with such Indians, and treaties between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and each such tribe, and report to Con- 
gress at the earliest practicable date, but not later than January 1, 
1954, his recommendations for such legislation as, in his judgment, 
may be necessary to accomplish the purposes of this resolution. 


Attest : Lyte O. SNADER, 
Clerk of the House of Represe ntatives. 


Attest: J. Marx Trice, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


THURSDAY, MARCH 4, 1954 


Unitep Srates SENATE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INsULAR AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE; 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
InsuLAR AFFAIRS OF THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Arthur V. Watkins, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Watkins, Dworshak, and Kuchel; Representa- 
tive Berry and Engle. 

Present also: Albert A. Grorud, member of the professessional staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator Watkins. The committee will be in session. 

The measures before the committee this morning are H. R. 7322 and 
S. 2749. A copy of the bills will be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(H. R. 7322 and S. 2749 are as follows :) 


[S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, 83d Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of Indian 
tribes, bands, and groups in California and the individual members thereof, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the purpose of this Act is to provide 
for the termination of Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property 
of Indian tribes and individual Indians in California, for the disposition of fed- 
erally owned property acquired or withdrawn for the administration of the affairs 
of such Indians, and for a termination of Federal services furnished such Indians 
because of their status as Indians. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) “Tribe” means any tribe, band, or group of individual Indians in Cali- 
fornia. 

(b) “Individual Indian” means an individual Indian of California who is 
enrolled under the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, or under 
this Act, or who has an interest in land in California the title to which is held 
by the United States in trust for such individual or is held by such individual 
subject to a restriction against alienation imposed by the United States. 

(c) “Patent” means patent in fee, deed, or order removing restrictions. 

(d) “Patentee” means patentee, grantee, or owner of land from which restric- 
tions are removed. 

(e) “Lands” means real property, interest therein, or improvements thereon, 
and includes water rights. 

(f) “Tribal property” means any real or personal property, including water 
rights, or any interest in real or personal property, that belongs to a tribe and 
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either is held by the United States in trust for the tribe or is subject to a re- 
striction against alienation imposed by the United States. 

(g) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior 

Sec. 3. Each tribe shall have a period of six months from the date of this 
Act in which to prepare and submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of the mem- 
bers of the tribe living on the date of this Act, which shall be published in the 
Federal Register. In the absence of applicable law, or eligibility requirements 
in an approved constitution, bylaws, or membership ordinance, eligibility for 
enrollment shall be determined under such rules and regulations as the Secre 
tary may prescribe. No person shall be enrolled on more than one tribal roll 
prepared pursuant to this Act. Ifa tribe fails to submit a proposed roll within the 
time specified in this section, the Secretary shall prepare a proposed roll for the 
tribe, which shall be published in the Federal Register. Any person claiming 
membership rights in the tribe or an interest in its assets, or a representative of 
the Secretary on behalf of any such person, may, within ninety days from the 
date of publication of the proposed roll, file an appeal with the Secretary con- 
testing the inclusion or omission of the name of any person on or from such roll. 
The Secretary shall review such appeals and his decisions thereon shall be 
final and conclusive. After disposition of all such appeals the roll of the tribe 
shall be published in the Federal Register and such roll shall be final for the 
purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Upon publication in the Federal Register of the final roll as provided 
in section 3 of this Act, the rights or beneficial interests in tribal property of 
each person whose name appears on the roll shall constitute personal property 
which may be inherited or bequeathed, but shall not otherwise be subject to 
alienation or encumbrance before the transfer of title to such tribal property as 
provided in section 6 of this Act without the approval of the Secretary. Any 
contract made in violation of this section shall be null and void. 

Sec. 5. Notwithstanding any setoff against the claims of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia allowed by the Court of Claims under the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 
602), as amended— 

(a) the beneficial ownership of any part of land or personal property held 
by the United States for the use of a tribe that was occupied or used by such 
tribe or by one or more of its members on a date not less than two years 
prior to the date of this Act may be declared by the Secretary, in his dis- 
cretion, to be vested in such tribe; 

(b) the beneficial ownership of any part of land or personal property 
held by the United States for the use of a tribe that was not occupied or 
used by such tribe or by one or more of its members on a date not less than 
two years prior to the date of this Act may be declared by the Secretary, 
in his discretion, to be vested in such tribe, or in the individual Indian 
or Indians, if any, who occupied or used such property on a date not less 
than two years prior to the date of this Act, or in the Indians of California 
as defined in the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended; and 

(c) The beneficial ownership of any part of land or personal property held by 
the United States for the use of Indians in California without reference to tribal 
affiliation may be declared by the Secretary, in his discretion, to be vested in the 
tribe or individual Indian or Indians, if any, who occupied or used such property 
on a date not less than two years prior to the date of this Act, or in the Indians 
of California as defined in the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall, within six months after the publication of 
each final membership roll, notify the tribe of the period of time during which 
the tribe may study means of disposition of tribal property, real and personal, 
under supervision of the United States. Such period shall not be less than three 
months and not more than two years, including any authorized extension of the 
original periods. The Secretary is authorized to provide such reasonable assist- 
ance as may be requested by the tribe in the formulation of a plan for the disposi- 
tion of future control and management of the property, including necessary con- 
sultations with representatives of Federal departments and agencies, officials of 
the State of California and political subdivisions thereof, and members of the 
tribe. During such period the tribe may elect— 

(1) to apply to the Secretary for the transfer to a corporation or other 
legal entity organized by the tribe in a form satisfactory to the Secretary of 
title to all or any part of such tribal property, and the Secretary is authorized 
to make such transfer: Provided, That the Secretary shall not approve any 
form of organization that provides for the transfer of stock or an undivided 
share in corporate assets as compensation for the services of agents or 
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attorneys unless such transfer is based upon an appraisal of tribal assets 
that is satisfactory to the Secretary ; 

(2) to apply to the Secretary for the transfer to one or more trustees 
designated by the tribe of title to all or any part of such tribal property, the 
title to be held by such trustees for management or liquidation purposes 
under terms and conditions prescribed by the tribe, and the Secretary is 
authorized to make such transfer if he approves the trustees and the terms 
and conditions of the trust; 

(3) to apply to the Secretary for the sale of all or any part of the tribal 
property, and fer the pro rata distribution among the members of the tribe of 
all or any part of the proceeds of sale or of any other tribal funds, and the 
Secretary is authorized and directed to sell such property upon such terms 
and conditions as he deems proper and to make such distribution among the 
members of the tribe after deducting, in his discretion, reasonable costs of 
sale and distribution ; and 

(4) to apply to the Secretary for a division of all or any part of the 
tribal land into parcels for members and for public purposes, together with 
a general plan for the subdivision showing the approximate size, location, 
and number of parcels, and the Secretary is authorized to issue patents for 
that purpose. 

(b) Title to any tribal property that is not transferred in accordance with 
the provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall be transferred by the 
Secretary either to all members of the tribe as tenants in common or to one 
or more trustees designated by him for the liquidation and distribution of assets 
among the members of the tribe under such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may prescribe: Provided, That the trust agreement shall provide for the termi- 
nation of the trust not more than three years from the date of such transfer 
unless the term of the trust is extended by order of a judge of a court of record 
designated in the trust agreement. 

(c) When approving or disapproving the selection of trustees in accordance 
with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, and when designating 
trustees pursuant to subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary shall give due 
regard to the laws of the State of California that relate to the selection of 
trustees. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized and directed to sell, upon such terms and 
conditions as he deems proper, lands determined pursuant to section 5 of this 
Act to be held in trust for the Indians of California and to deposit the proceeds 
thereof, after deducting in his discretion reasonable costs of sale, in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Indians of California as defined in the 
Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended. 

Sec. 7. (a) Except as provided in section 9 of this Act, all restrictions on the 
sale or encumbrance of trust or restricted land in California owned by not more 
than one individual Indian (including allottee, purchaser, heir, and devisee, 
either adult or minor) are hereby removed six months after the date of this 
Act, and the trust patent or deed under which title is then held shall pass the 
title in fee simple subject to any valid encumbrance. 

(b) All restrictions on the sale or encumbrance of trust or restricted land 
in California owned by more than one individual Indian (including allottee, 
purchaser, heir, and devisee, either adult or minor) are hereby removed five years 
after the date of this Act, and the trust patent or deed under which title is 
then held shall pass the title in fee simple subject to any valid encumbrance. 
Provided, That prior to such time the Secretary may— 

(1) upon the request of any of the owners, partition the land and issue 
to each owner a patent for his individual share; 

(2) upon the request of any owner of partitioned land whom the Sec- 
retary determines to be in need of such assistance, sell such land and 
pay the proceeds of sale to the owner; 

(3) upon request of any of the owners and a finding by the Secretary 
that partition of all or any part of the land is not practicable, cause all or 
any part of the land to be sold at not less than the appraised value thereof 
and distribute the proceeds of the sale to the owners: Provided, That any 
one or more of the owners may elect before a sale to purchase the other 
interests in the land at not less than the appraised value thereof, and the 
purchaser shall receive a patent to the land: 

(4) if the whereabouts of none of the owners can be ascertained, cause 
such lands to be sold and deposit the proceeds of the sale in the Treasury 
of the United States, for safekeeping; and 
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(5) with or without request of the owners, issue patents to the owners for 
their undivided interests in the land. 

Sec. 8. (a) The Act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 855), the Act of February 14, 
1913 (37 Stat. 678), and other Acts amendatory thereto shall not apply to the 
probate of the trust and restricted property of individual Indians who die six 
months or more after the date of this Act. 

(b) The laws of the several States, Territeries, possessions, and the District 
of Columbia with respect to the probate of wills, the determination of heirs, 
and the administration of decedents’ estates shall apply to the individual prop- 
erty of members of the tribe who die six months or more after the date of this 
Act. : 

Sec. 9. (a) Land covered by a patent issued pursuant to this Act to an in- 
dividual Indian and land from which restrictions are removed by section 7 
of this Act shall be exempt from taxation during the life of the individual Indian 
if he is fifty years of age or older at the time such patent is issued or the restric- 
tions are removed, or until he reaches the age of twenty-one years if he is less 
than sixteen years of age at the time such patent is issued or the restrictions 
are removed, or for a period of five years from the date of the patent or the date 
restrictions are removed if he is sixteen years of age or older but less than fifty 
years of age at the time such patent is issued or restrictions are removed, or 
until he dies or ceases to be the owner of the land, whichever is sooner. The 
exemption from taxation shall terminate automatically when the individual 
Indian dies or ceases to be the owner of the land, or when the period of exemp- 
tion provided by this section expires. 

(b) Land owned by an individual Indian who is sixty years of age or older 
and for which a patent is issued pursuant to this Act or from which restrictions 
are removed by section 7 of this Act, and land owned by an individual Indian 
who is determined by the Secretary to be unable to conduct his own affairs without 
assistance and whose name is published in the Federal Register, shall be subject 
to a restriction against alienation or encumbrance without the consent of an 
agency of the State of California designated for such purpose by the Governor of 
California. The restriction against alienation or encumbrance shall terminate 
automatically upon the death of the individual Indian owner. 

(c) Land covered by a patent issued pursuant to this Act to an Indian tribe ora 
trustee for an Indian tribe as provided in section 6 of this Act shall be exempt 
from taxation for a period of five years from the date the patent is issued. Such 
exemption shall terminate automatically when the patentee ceases to be the 
owner of the land or when the five-year exemption expires, whichever is sooner, 
and the patent shall so provide. 

(d) Notwithstanding the tax exemption provisions of this section, upon the 
issuance of each proclamation pursuant to section 23 of this Act, no further 
expenditure of Federal funds shall be made for furnishing services directly or 
by agreement with the State of California or any of its political subdivisions for 
the benefit of the tribe and individual Indians concerned. 

Sec. 10. Notwithstanding any setoff against the claims of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia ullowed by the Court of Claims under the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 
Stat. 602), as amended, the Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to transfer 
to a tribe or to any member or group of members thereof any federally owned 
property acquired, withdrawn, or used for the administration of Indian affairs 
in California which he deems necessary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public 
or nonprofit body any such property which he deems necessary for public use 
and from which Indians will derive benefit, or to retain any such property for 
other use: Provided, That Sherman Institute shall be retained for such other 
use, and the part of the cost thereof that was set off against the judgment entered 
by the Court of Claims under the Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, 
and not subsequently recovered by the Indians of California in an action under 
the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049), shall be ascertained by the Secre- 
tary, whose determination shall be final, reported to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and credited by him to the account established for the Indians of California 
under said Act. The Secretary is further authorized to transfer the interest of 
the United States in the Weimar Sanatorium and in the Wish-i-ah Sanatorium to 
a public or nonprofit body on terms determined by him to be in the public 
interest. 

Sec. 11. (a) Not later than five years after the date of this Act, Federal man- 
agement and operation of irrigation activities for Indian lands in California that 
are conducted by the Bureau of Indian Affairs on the date of this Act shall be 
discontinued. The Secretary shall determine the amount of reimbursable costs 
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chargeable against the lands within each irrigation project, and shall cause the 
first lien existing in favor of the United States under the Act of March 7, 1928 
(45 Stat. 200, 210), to be filed of record against such lands in the appropriate 
county offices in California. 
(b) Except as provided in section 12 of this Act, if the landowners within the 
t irrigation project, or any separate unit thereof, organize an irrigation district 
or other entity under State law in a manner deemed adequate by the Secretary, 
project equipment and works designated by the Secretary, any unexpended oper- 
ation and maintenance collections on hand, and the future management, opera- 
tion and maintenance responsibilities, including operations on Indian lands 
within such district, shall be transferred to such district or entity by appropri- 
ate contract with the Secretary, which, among other things, shall provide for 
the payment by the district of the reimbursable costs determined by the Secre- 
; tary in accordance with the provisions of subsection (a) of this section, and 
’ due the United States, over a period of not more than fifty years. 
‘ (c) If the landowners within the irrigation project, or any separate unit 
thereof, do not so organize in a manner deemed adequate by the Secretary, the 
Secretary shall publish in the Federal Register a public notice which shall (1) 
describe the lands included within the irrigation project, or the separate unit 
‘5 thereof; (2) show the total amount of reimbursable costs; (3) fix the annual 





i per acre payment to be collected over a period of not more than fifty years; (4) 
j transfer to the landowners title to the project works, except project works serv- 
: ing the Yuma and Coachella Valley projects: (5) state the date on which the 


annual payments are due, and designate the official or agency of the United States 
to whom payment shall be made; (6) declare the existence of the lien filed in 
accordance with the provision of subsection (a) of this section; and (7) include 
such other provisions as he determines are necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this section. The Secretary is further authorized and directed to sell project 
supplies and equipment and credit the proceeds thereof, together with operation 
and maintenance collections on hand, against construction costs payable to the 
United States. 

SEc. 12. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Act of August 25, 1950 (64 Stat. 
470), or any other provisions of law, when patents are issued or restrictions 
are removed in accordance with the provisions of this Act for irrigable lands in 
the Cabazon, Augustine, and Torres-Martinez Indian Reservations such lands 
may, in accordance with applicable State law, be included in the Coachella Valley 
County Water District of Riverside County, California, on the same terms and 
conditions applicable to other lands in the district. 

Sec. 13. The Secretary is authorized and directed to disburse at the earliest 
practicable date to all tribes in accordance with the provisions of section 6 of this 
Act, and to all individual Indians, all funds credited to their respective accounts 
in the Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 14. No property distributed under the provisions of this Act shall at the 
time of distribution be subject to any Federal or State income tax. Following 
any distribution of property made under the provisions of this Act, such property 
and any income derived therefrom by the individual, any corporation or other 
legal entity as provided in section 6 of this Act shall be subject to the same 
taxes, State and Federal, as in the case of non-Indians, except as exempted by 
section 9 of this Act: Provided, That for the purpose of capital gains or losses, 
the base value of the property shall be the value of the property when distributed 
to the individual, corporation, or other legal entity. 

Sec. 15. Prior to the transfer of title to, or the removal of restrictions from, 
property in accordance with the provisions of this Act, the Secretary shall pro- 
tect the rights of individual Indians who are minors, non compos mentis, or in 
the opinion of the Secretary in need of assistance in conducting their affairs, by 
causing the appointment of guardians for such members in courts of competent 
jurisdiction, or by such other means as he may deem adequate. 

Sec. 16. Nothing in this act shall abrogate any valid lease, permit, license, 
right-of-way, lien, or other contract heretofore approved. Whenever any such 
instrument places in or reserves to the Secretary any powers, duties, or other 
functions with respect to the property subject thereto, the Secretary may transfer 
such functions, in whole or in part, to any Federal agency with the consent of 
such agency. 

Src. 17. Nothing in this Act shall affect any claim heretofore filed against the 
United States by a tribe. 

Sec. 18. Nothing in this Act shall abrogate any water rights of a tribe or its 
members. 
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Sec. 19. Nothwithstanding the provisions of section 6 of the Act of May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), all funds heretofore or hereafter credited to the account estab- 
lished for the Indians of California under said Act shall be distributed by the 
Secretary per capita to the Indians of California enrolled in accordance with the 
provisions of said Act, as amended and supplemented. The per capita distribu- 
tion authorized by this section may be deferred by the Secretary, in his discre- 
tion, until all the credits to such account authorized by this Act have been made, 
but nothing in this section shall apply to the distribution of the $150 per capita 
payment authorized by the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190). Funds credited 
to the account established for the Indians of California may be used by the 
Secretary for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

Sec. 20. Pending the completion of the property dispositions provided for in 
this Act, the funds now on deposit, or hereafter deposited, in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of a tribe shall be available for advance to the tribe, 
or for expenditure, for such purposes as may be designated by the governing 
body of the tribe and approved by the Secretary. 

Sec. 21. The Secretary shall have authority to execute such patents, deeds, 
assignments, releases, certificates, contracts, and other instruments as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the provisions of this Act, or to establish a 
marketable and recordable title to any property disposed of pursuant to this Act. 

Sec. 22. The Secretary is authorized to set off against any indebtedness pay- 
able to a tribe or to the United States by an individual member of the tribe any 
funds payable to such individual under this Act and to deposit the amounts set 
off to the credit of the tribe or the United States as the case may be. 

Sec. 25. (a) Upon removal of Federal restrictions on the property of each 
tribe and individual members thereof, which shall be not more than five years 
from the date of this Act, the Secretary shall publish in the Federal Register a 
proclamation declaring that the Federal trust relationship to the affairs of the 
tribe and its members has terminated. Thereafter individual members of the 
tribe shall not be entitled to any of the services performed by the United States 
for Indians because of their status as Indians, all statutes of the United States 
which affect Indians because of their status as Indians, excluding statutes that 
specifically refer to tribes and members thereof subject to this Act, shall no 
longer be applicable to the members of the tribe, and the laws of the several States 
shall apply to the tribe and its members in the same manner as they apply to other 
citizens or persons within their jurisdiction. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall affect the status of the members of the tribe 
as citizens of the United States, or shall affect their rights, privileges, immunities, 
and obligations as such citizens. 

Sec. 24. (a) Effective on the date of the proclamation provided for in section 
23 of this Act, the corporate charters issued by the Secretary to the “Big Valley 
Band of Pomo Indians of the Big Valley Rancheria, California,” ratified October 
19, 1941; to the “Cachil Dehe Band of Wintum Indians, California,” ratified 
November 23, 1941; to the “Manchester Band of Pomo Indians of the Manchester 
Rancheria, California,” ratified February 27, 1937; to the “Covelo Indian Com- 
munity, California,” ratified November 6, 1937; to the “Tuolumne Band of Me- 
Wuk Indians of the Tuolumne Rancheria, California,” ratified November 12, 
1937; to the “Upper Lake Band of Pomo Indians of the Upper Lake Rancheria, 
California (Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community),” ratified February 15, 1942; 
and to the “Quartz Valley Indian Community,” ratified March 12, 1940, pursuant 
to the provisions of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended, are 
hereby revoked. 

(b) Effective on the date of the proclamation provided for in section 23 of this 
Act, all powers of the Secretary or other officer of the United States to take, 
review, or approve any action under the constitution and bylaws of the tribe are 
hereby terminated. Any powers conferred upon the tribe by such constitution 
which are inconsistent with the provisions of this Act are hereby terminated. 
Such termination shall not affect the power of the tribe to take any action under 
its constitution and bylaws that is consistent with this Act without the par- 
ticipation of the Secretary or other officer of the United States. 

Sec. 25. After the date of this Act, no surveyed or unsurveyed lands of the 
United States in the State of California shall be allotted under the provisions of 
section 4 of the Act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 389), or section 4 of the Act 
of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 795), as amended, or section 31 of the Act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 863). 
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Sec. 26. The Secretary is authorized to issue rules and regulations necessary 
to effectuate the purposes of this Act, and may in his discretion provide for tribal 
referenda on matters pertaining to management or disposition of tribal assets. 

Sec. 27. All Acts or parts of Acts inconsistent with this Act are hereby re- 
pealed insofar as they affect the tribe or its members. The Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended by the Act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 378), shall 
not apply to a tribe and its members after the date of the proclamation provided 
for in section 23 of this Act. Effective on the first day of the fiscal year begin- 
ning after the date of the proclamation provided for in section 23 of this Act 
applicable to Indians who attend the Round Valley Union High School, California, 
the recoupment required of the last proviso under the heading “Bureau of ’ndian 
Affairs” in title I, Second Deficiency Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1935 (49 
Stat. 571, 584), shall become inapplicable to the unrecouped balance of funds 
expended pursuant to the Act of June 7, 1935 (49 Stat. 331, ch. 198). 

Sec. 28. Nothing in this Act shall apply to the portions of the Chemehuevi, 
Fort Mohave, and Colorado River Indian Reservations that are in California. 

Sec. 29. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application of such 
provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


Senator Warxins. We also have a report from the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Orme Lewis, on both of these bills. This 
report will be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The report is as follows :) 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1954. 
Hon. RrcHarp M. NIxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PrestpENt: There is transmitted herewith a draft of a proposed 
bill to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of 
Indian tribes, bands, and groups in California and the individual members 
thereof, and for other purposes. 

The proposed bill is submitted in response to House Concurrent Resolution 
108, 83d Congress, Ist session. It is requested that the proposed bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for consideration. 

A section-by-section analysis of the proposed bill is also enclosed. 

The proposed bill provides for a definitive determination of the beneficial 
ownership of all Indian lands in California, except small parts of reservations 
along the Colorado River which belong to Indians who reside in Arizona, for 
the issuance of fee patents to all such lands, coupled with a limited tax exemption 
and limited restrictions against alienation or encumbrance in some cases, for 
a determination of the right to share in tribal property, for the disposition of 
federally owned lands and facilities used for the administration of Indian affairs 
in the State, for the transfer of title to irrigation water systems, for a complete 
per capita distribution of the judgment recovered by the Indians of California, 
and for termination of all Federal responsibility to the Indians of California 
except the responsibility the Federal Government assumes for its citizenry in 
general. 

In 1846 some 200 tribes and bands, composed of more than 100,000 Indians, 
occupied approximately 75 million acres of land in California. Under 18 treaties 
negotiated by the United States Commissioners in 1852, the California Indians 
were to receive title to 8,500,000 acres, but the United States Senate, at the 
request of the California Legislature, refused to ratify these treaties. Beginning 
in the 1860's, the surviving California Indians obtained the use of 687,000 acres 
of land by acts of Congress, Executive orders, withdrawals, and a series of pur- 
chases establishing several small reservations and granting individual Indians 
the right to take up homesteads on the public domain. This land is scattered 
through the foothills, mountains, and deserts from the Mexican border to the 
Oregon line. 

Indian trust lands in California, exclusive of the parts of the Arizona reserva- 
tions along the Colorado River that extend into California, totaled approxi- 
mately 523,000 acres as of June 30, 1953. The allotted lands consist of 466 
public-domain allotments containing about 42,247 acres and 3,280 allotments of 
reservation land containing about 67,962 acres. Of these 3,726 separate tracts, 
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more than 2,600 are in an heirship status. The unallotted Indiant trust land is 
distributed among 117 reservations and rancherias ranging from 2 acres to 87,000 
acres each, and totaling about 414,490 acres. Most of the unallotted lands and 
nearly all of the public-domain allotments are of low value, the exceptions being 
the Hoopa, Tule River, and Palm Springs Reservations. In the first 2 reserva- 
tions there are located important stands of commercial timber (in excess of 
2 billion feet) with an estimated value in excess of $20 million. The Agua 
Caliente (Palm Springs) Reservation contains tracts of land of very high value 
in the city of Palm Springs. 

The remaining Indian lands in California are largely dry-grazing lands of 
small carrying capacity located in the mountains or in the desert. Approxi- 
mately 3 percent of the total acreage is potentially irrigable. Water was applied 
to about 11,000 acres in 1952 and the land produced crops with a value of 
$1,750,000. Some 1,400 families depend on this water for the irrigation of fields, 
orchards, and gardens, and for stock water and domestic purposes. With full 
development of the water resources, more than 30,000 acres could be irrigated. 
Only a few of the reservations, however, can support the resident Indian popula- 
tion by the effective use of the reservation resources. 

The principal function served by a majority of the reservations is the pro- 
vision of homesites for the Indians. Most of the present occupants are persons 
who are employed off the reservation, either part or full time, others who move 
about frequently, and old-age pensioners. The number of people who gain a 
living entirely from the reservation resources is very small, and almost without 
exception they are using much more than their legitimate share of reservation 
land or water. Where there is good agricultural land, it is broken up into 
uneconomic-sized allotments, and these are often fractionated through inherit- 
ance to such a degree that no one derives any benefit from them. Except in 
isolated instances where land is leased to non-Indians, there is no case where 
ar. economic enterprise is carried on by the tribe. 

The State has a native Indian population of approximately 31,000, of whom 
about 7,000 are fullbloods. Approximately 11,000 of these Indians have an 
interest in or live on trust land. The remaining Indians have little, if any, 
contact with the Bureau of Indian Affairs of this Department. Most of them 
are, however, listed on the roll of California Indians made pursuant to the Cali- 
fornia Indians Jurisdictional Act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended 
(62 Stat. 1166, 64 Stat. 189), and share in the benefits of the judgment against 
the United States (102 Ct. Cl. 837) for $5,024,842.34, plus interest. Funds for 
the payment of this judgment were appropriated by section 203 of the First 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1945 (59 Stat. 77, 94). 

There have been many intermarriages between the Indians and non-Indian 
population. In 1910, 70 percent of the California Indians were fullblood. In 
1930 the percentage of the fullbloods had dropped to 30.2 percent, as against an 
average of 59.4 percent for the Indian population of the United States as a whole. 
Assimilation has proceeded at about the same rate among the Indians living 
on the reservations, and the Indians who have no land have been compelled to 
seek employment in the villages, cities, and rural areas. The Indian popula- 
tion on the Indian reservations comprises less than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
the total State population. 

The right of Indian children to attend public educational institutions of the 
State was established in the 1920’s. In the early 1930’s the Bureau discontinued 
all special Federal Indian schools in the State with the exception of Sherman 
Institute at Riverside, which is now operated as a boarding school for Navaho 
and Papago children. Today all Indian children attending school in California 
attend public schools regardless of whether their parents live on trust land or 
elsewhere. In the fiscal year 1953 some 6,000 Indian children were enrolled in 
about 500 public schools of the State. Federal aid under the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act (48 Stat. 596), as amended, was extended to 89 of these public schools, with 
an enrollment of about 2,500 Indian children, in the amount of $318,000. During 
the fiscal year 1947 approximately 354 California Indian children attended Fed- 
eral nonreservation boarding schools. In the fiscal year 1953 this number was 
reduced to less than 100, and currently to less than 50. The proportion of Indian 
children attending public high schools averages only slightly less than non- 
Indian children. 

The State Welfare Department has brought about nondiscriminatory accep- 
tance by county welfare boards of all Indians qualified for social security 
categorical assistance which includes old-age assistance, aid for dependent chil- 
dren, and aid for the blind. This resulted in payments to some 2,000 Indian 
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social-security clients of more than $1,500,000 during the fiscal year 1950. The 
State and its subdivisions other than San Diego County in addition to accept- 
ing the full responsibility for social-security administration, have recently ac- 
cepted similar responsibility in the field of general assistance to indigent Indians, 
and the general assistance program of the Bureau of Indian Affairs was dis- 
continued on July 1, 1952. San Diego County is presently challenging in the 
courts its responsibility for general assistance to indigent Indians, and the 
State attorney general is opposing the county’s position. In fiscal year 1953 
public-health nursing was provided to Indians in four counties through the 
medium of public-health contracts, and in two other counties by the employ- 
ment of a public-health nurse. More recently, the position of the public-health 
nurse has been abolished and a contract executed providing public-health serv- 
ices to the people formerly served by the public-health nurse. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs also operated two Indian service hospitals at a cost of $140,000, 
and provided general hospitalization in non-Indian Bureau facilities costing 
$61,000. Negotiations are underway for the transfer of the operation of the 
hospitals to local agencies. 

Most of the Indians for whom the Bureau of Indian Affairs has any respon- 
sibility make their living from wage work. A high proportion of them are 
itinerant seasonal laborers on farms, in the forests, and in metropolitan areas. 
During the winter, seasonal workers return to their homes on the trust lands 
of the reservations, rancherias, or public-domain allotments, or to the larger 
towns and cities if they have no homes on trust lands. Although no recent 
statistics are available to portray their income status, as a group they are poor 
and the majority fall in the lowest income group of the State. 

The proposed bill was distributed in substantially its present form to all of 
the groups, bands, tribes, and associations of California Indians for their con- 
sideration and comment. Several meetings were held with the various groups 
for the purpose of discussing the proposed bill. Comments were solicited from 
these groups, but few have responded to date. On the whole, the northern 
groups Were generally more favorably disposed than those in the Mission area 
in southern California. ‘The bill is generally opposed in the Mission area, but 
two groups of Indians, comprising most of the Indians in that area, oppose it 
for different reasons. One group (the Mission Indian Federation) believes that 
the bill will unduly delay the termination of the activities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, whereas the other (the anti-federation or spokesman group) 
feels that the proposed action is too abrupt and does not give sufficient time 
in which to work out the many problems yet to be solved. Comments by the 
Indians were limited in number because of the limited time for consultation, 
the reluctance of Indians to put their thoughts in writing, and apparently gen- 
eral lack of interest. 

However, the proposed bill is similar to H. R. 7490, H. R. 7491, and S. 3005 in 
the 82d Congress. These bills were circulated to the Indians in late 1951, and 
the Indian attitudes at that time may be summarized as follows: A total of 
2,108 Indians representing six groups definitely favored the bill, 111 Indians 
representing 6 groups definitely opposed it. At one meeting attended by ap- 
proximately 150 representatives of 14 reservations, the Indians agreed that 
they desired to be unrestricted, but felt that the bill was too complicated, would 
take too long to complete, and should not contain restrictions against sale or 
encumbrance for Indians over 60 years of age. One meeting of 35 people rep- 
resenting 2 reservations was generally favorable to the bill, but no vote was 
taken. Two meetings attended by representatives of three tribes or communi- 
ties considered the bill favorably but indicated a desire for minor amendments. 

It is believed that the Indians throughout the State are generally less favor- 
able to the present bill than to the previous bills even where the provisions are 
similar. 

The 1951 Legislature of the State of California memorialized Congress to dis- 
pense with any and all restrictions of California Indians, This resolution (S. 
J. Res. No. 29, ch. 123, California Statutes, May 18, 1951) reads, in part, as 
follows: “And whereas he (the American Indian) has grown in political and 
civic stature and understanding so as to demonstrate by his conduct, both in 
war and in peace, that he is deserving of United States citizenship, without dimi- 
nution, restriction, or exception whatever: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California (jointly), 
That the Legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the 
President and the Congress of the United States to dispense with any and all 
restrictions, whatever their nature, whereby the freedom of the American Indian 
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is curtailed in any respect, either as to governmental benefits, civil rights, or 
personal contacts * * *.” 

A representative of the Governor’s office testified on S. 3005, 82d Congress, 
and recommended its enactment with minor amendments. Copies of the pro- 
posed bill now under consideration were forwarded to the Governor with the 
request that he submit any comments or suggestions that he may have. The 
Governor has referred the proposed bill to the State attorney general for analy- 
sis before submitting his suggestions. 

In order to carry out the provisions of the proposed bill and to place the reser- 
vations in a satisfactory condition prior to termination of Federal supervision 
additional investments will be needed in road, irrigation, and soil-conservation 
facilities. Moreover, the termination program, which involves the preparation 
of final rolls, reservation plans, and land surveys, cannot be completed within 
the time specified in the proposed bill by the present staff of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Because of the request that the views of the Department be submitted not 
later than January 1, 1954, this report has not been cleared through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and, therefore, no commitment can be made concerning the 
relationship of the views expressed herein to the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ORME LEwISs, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED Britt “To PrRovIDE FoR THE TERMINA- 
TION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE PROPERTY OF INDIAN TRIBES, BANDS, 
AND GROUPS IN CALIFORNIA AND THE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS THEREOF, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES” 


1. Section 1 of the bill is a statement of purpose. 

2. Section 2 of the bill consists of definitions that are designed to eliminate 
the need for repeating phrases throughout the bill. 

8. Section 3 of the bill provides for the preparation and publication in the 
Federal Register of a membership roll for each tribe which will be final for the 
purposes of the act. Primary responsibility for preparation of the roll is placed 
on the tribe. The Secretary will publish the roll prepared by the tribe without 
reviewing it. Corrections to the roll will be handled entirely by the appeal 
process. Any aggrieved person may appeal to the Secretary. After the Secre- 
tary has decided all appeals he will republish the roll and it will be final for 
the purposes of the act. As the Secretary does not review the roll except to the 
extent necessary to decide appeals, a local representative of the Secretary is 
given the right to appeal on behalf of any Indian in order that he may protect the 
rights of persons who should but who fail to appeal, to the extent he knows about 
them. 

1. Section 4 of the bill declares that the right of each enrolled member of a 
tribe to share in the use or disposition of tribal property is a personal property 
right which may be bequeathed or inherited but which may not otherwise be 
alienated before the Federal trusteeship over the property is terminated. 

5. Section 5 of the bill provides for a definitive determination of the beneficial 
ownership of all Indian lands in California. Lands that are held by the United 
States for the use of a tribe and that were being used by the tribe or by one 
or more of its members not less than 2 years prior to the date of the act may be 
declared by the Secretary to be the property of the tribe. In the normal course 
of events the Secretary will make such a declaration. He is not required to do 
so, however, because in the course of negotiations that must accompany a Federal 
withdrawal program the advisability of such a declaration in a particular case 
may hecome questionable. The Secretary is given no alternative choice, however, 
and if he refrains from declaring the land to be the property of the tribe addi- 
tional legislation will be required. 

In the case of lands that are held by the United States for the use of a par- 
ticular tribe but that were not being used by that tribe or by one or more 
of its members at least 2 years prior to the date of the act, the Secretary may, 
in his discretion, declare the land to be the property of the tribe, of the individual 
Indian who may be using the property, or of the Indians of California. 

In the case of land held by the United States for the use of Indians in Cali- 
fornia without reference to tribal affiliation, the Secretary may, in his dis- 
cretion, declare the land to be the property of the Indians of California or any 
tribe or individual Indian who may be using the land. 
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Determinations of ownership under this section will resolve the controversy 
arising out of the fact that some of the lands in question were acquired with 
funds used for setoff purposes against the judgment recovered by the Indians 
of California. 

6. Section 6 of the bill provides for the termination of Federal supervision over 
tribal real and personal property. The tribe is given the option of organizing 
itself into a corporation and taking title to the property in the name of the 
corporation, or of putting title to the property in a trustee of the tribe’s choice, 
or of requesting the Secretary to sell the property and distribute the proceeds of 
sale among the members, or of requesting the Secretary to divide the tribal 
land and issue patents to the members. If the tribe exercises none of these 
options, the Secretary will transfer title either to a trustee of his choice, 
who will take title for liquidation purposes only, or to the members of the tribe 
as tenants in common. 

With respect to lands held for the use of Indians of California, as distin- 
guished from some particular tribe, the Secretary is authorized to sell such 
lands and deposit the proceeds of sale to the credit of the account established 
for the Indians of California. 

7. Section 7 of the bill provides for the termination of Federal supervision 
over the lands of individual Indians. All restrictions on trust or restricted 
lands owned by a single Indian are removed 6 months after the date of the 
act. Restrictions on lands owned by more than one Indian are removed 5 years 
after the date of the act, but during that period the Secretary of the Interior 
may partition or sell the land or issue patents to the owners for their undivided 
interests. Under this procedure restrictions will be removed as rapidly as the 
title problems are resolved. 

8. Section 8 of the bill makes State law rather than Federal law applicable 
to the probate of trust or restricted property of Indians who die 6 months or 
more after the date of the act. The Bureau of Indian Affairs will complete 
the probate of estates pending at that time, but will not be responsible for the 
probate of any new estates. 

9. Section 9 of the bill provides for a limited tax exemption and for a limited 
restriction against alienation or encumbrance in the case of individually owned 
land, and for a limited tax exemption in the case of tribally owned land. The 
land of each individual Indian owner will be exempted from taxation for at least 
5 years after title to the land is vested in him. If the individual is less than 21 
years of age the tax exemption will continue until he reaches the age of 21. If 
the individual is 50 years of age or older the tax exemption will continue for his 
lifetime. The tax exemption will terminate in any event, however, if the indi- 
vidual dies or ceases to be the owner of the land. 

The land of an individual Indian who is 60 years of age or older or who is 
deemed by the Secretary to be unable to conduct his own affairs without assist- 
ance is also subject to a restriction against alienation or encumbrance without 
the consent of some State agency. This provision will protect the older group of 
Indians who are most in danger of losing their land without an adequate sub- 
stitute arrangement for meeting minimum subsistence needs, and will permit 
the Secretary to protect any Indians who are clearly in need of such protection. 
The latter:group will be kept to a minimum and questions as to competency will 
be resolved in favor of the individual. The restriction against alienation or en- 
cumbrance of the land, which is designed as a protective measure for the Indian 
owner, will terminate automatically upon the death of the owner. The presump- 
tion is that all subsequent owners will be in need of no special protection. 

In the case of land retained in tribal ownership, the land will be exempted from 
taxation for a period of 5 years or until the tribe ceases to be the owner of the 
land. This will give the tribe a reasonable time within which to adjust its 
affairs in a manner that will permit it to assume the tax obligation imposed upon 
all other groups. 

10. Section 10 of the bill provides for the disposition of Federally owned prop 
erty, as distinguished from Indian property, that is now used for the administra- 
tion of Indian affairs in California and that will no longer be needed for such 
purposes when the termination program is completed. Such property may be 
given to the Indians or to public or nonprofit agencies if the Indians will derive a 
benefit therefrom, or may be retained in Federal ownership. The Sherman In- 
stitute must be retained in Federal ownership and the part of the cost thereof 
that was set off against the judgment recovered by the Indians of California is 
required to be credited to the judgment fund. 
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11. Section 11 of the bill requires Federal management and operation of irri- 
gation activities for Indian lands in California to be discontinued in not less than 
5 years, and provides for the transfer of that responsibility to the landowners’ 
within the irrigation district. 

12. Section 12 of the bill provides for inclusion in the Coachella Valley 
County Water District of Indian lands from which restrictions are removed. 

13. Section 153 of the bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to transfer 
to the owners unrestricted control of all individual or tribal funds held by the 
United States in trust. 

14. Section 14 of the bill makes the distribution of trust property under the 
act not subject to Federal or State income tax, but after the distribution is made 
the property and income therefrom will be subject to the same Federal and State 
taxes as in the case of non-Indians, except as provided in section 9. 

15. Section 15 of the bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to protect the 
rights of Indians who are minors, non compos mentis, or unable to handle 
their property without assistance by causing the appointment of guardians or 
by such other means as he deems adequate. 

16. Section 16 of the bill protects existing valid leases, permits, rights-of-way, 
liens, or other contracts, but authorizes the Secretary to transfer any functions 
he may have under such instruments to another Federal agency. 

17. Section 17 of the bill protects claims heretofore filed in the Indian Claims 
Commission. 

18. Section 18 of the bill protects existing Indian water rights. 

19. Section 19 of the bill provides for the complete distribution in per capita 
payments of the judgment fund of the Indians of California. Language is needed 
for this purpose because the jurisdictional act under which the judgment was 
obtained prohibits per capita payments without authorization from Congress. 
The judgment fund will include not only the balance of the original judgment 
plus accrued interest, but also credits to that fund under the provisions of this 
act. 

20. Section 20 of the bill provides for the use of tribal funds in the Treasury 
of the United States for any purpose approved by the tribe and the Secretary. 

21. Section 21 of the bill authorizes the Secretary to execute any conveyancing 
instruments necessary to carry out the purposes of the act or to establish a 
marketable title. 

22. Section 22 of the bill authorizes funds payable under the act to an individ- 
ual Indian to be set off against and debts owed by the individual to the tribe 
or to the United States. 

23. Section 23 of the bill provides that as Federal restrictions are removed from 
the property of each tribe and its members a proclamation will be published 
in the Federal Register, and thereafter such Indians will have the same status 
under State and Federal law as any other person or citizen. Restrictions on all 
property of the tribe and members thereof must be removed within 5 years of 
the date of the act. 

24. Section 24 revokes all corporate charters issued to Indian groups in Cali- 
fornia under the act of June 18, 1984 (48 Stat. 984), and terminates all powers 
under tribal constitutions that are inconsistent with any provision of the act. 
‘The section also terminates the power of the Secretary to take, review, or approve 
any action under tribal constiutions. 

25. Section 25 of the bill stops further allotments of the public domain in 
California under statutes applicable to Indians, but does not prevent the issuance 
of public-domain patents to Indians under the general land laws. 

26. Section 26 of the bill gives the Secretary of the Interior authority to 
issue rules and regulations necessary to carry out the purposes of the act. 

27. Section 27 of the bill repeals all inconsistent provisions in other acts, and 
makes the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), as amended (commonly called 
the Indian Reorganization Act), inapplicable to Indians in California. The 
statutory requirement that the Federal contribution to the construction of the 
Round Valley Union High School, California, be recouped from Federal tuition 
payments for Indian children who attend the school is made inapplicable to 
the unrecouped balance after the issuance of a termination proclamation appli- 
cable to such Indian children. 

28. Section 28 of the bill exempts from its provisions the pertions of three 
Arizona reservations that extend into California. 

29. Section 29 of the bill contains a separability provision. 
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Senator Watkins. The Chair will recognize Congressman Phillips 
of California. Would you like to make a brief statement at this time, 
Congressman ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN PHILLIPS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Representative Pues. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Thank you very 
much, Senator and members of your committee. 

It seems to me, gentlemen, that the time should be given not to those 
of us who are here and can be called upon at any moment, but to those 
who have come long distances to be here. I would like, therefore, to 
confine my statement to the simple statement that I am here in support 
of the bills now before you, H. R. 7322 and S. 2749, considering them as 
basic bills, and that there will undoubtedly be technical details brought 
up which would be very difficult to settle in a committee of this kind. 
Those can be settled to the mutual satisfaction of the people involved 
by the staff of the Senate and House committees. It seems to me that 
much time might be saved by that, and we might advance to a realiza- 
tion of what has been the hope of many of us for many years, that a 
bill of this kind can be passed by the Congress of the United States 
as soon as possible. 

Other than that, Mr. Chairman, I place myself in readiness at any 
time that I can be of assistance to the committee, and yield any time 
that I may have to those people who are here from my district, and 
the other districts, who wish to be heard on the bill. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Warxins. Thank you, Congressman. We are very happy 
to have you stay with us and partic ipate, 

Representative Puiuuirs. 1 would like to, sir. 

Representative Berry. I have two resolutions presented to me by 
Vanier Wilson of California, who was not able to be here be- 

‘ause of conflicting committee hearings. One is a resolution by the 
eviaite commissioners, I think, of San “Diego County. The other is a 
resolution by the Los Coyotes Indian Reservation of Warner Hot 
Springs, Calif. 

Also a letter to Congressman Wilson from Mrs. George E. Friend. 
He wishes them placed in the record. 

Senator Warkins. They will be received for the record. 

(The documents are as follows:) 


RE Opposing THE ADOPTION OF THE EMMONS BILL 


On motion of Supervisor Bird, seconded by Supervisor Rossi, the following 
resolution is adopted: 

Whereas the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has proposed and introduced 
into the Senate of the United States a bill commonly known as the Emmons 
bill (S. 2749) which bill provides for the termination of Federal supervision 
over trust and restricted property of individual and tribal Indians’ residing 
within the boundaries of the State of California; and 

Whereas this said bill will control and direct the disposition of trust and 
restricted Indian property within the boundaries of the county of San Diego; 
and 

Whereas the county of San Diego has a direct interest in the welfare and 
protection of the Indian inhabitants within the county who reside upon such 
trust or restricted lands and in the termination of Federal supervision over 
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the 19 Indian reservations located within the boundaries of the county of San 
Diego; and 

Whereas the majority of the Indians residing within the county of San Diego 
are opposed to the Emmons bill in its present form; and 

Whereas the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego has familiarized 
itself with the contents of this bill: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: 

1. The county of San Diego opposes the adoption of the Emmons bill in its 
present form for the following reasons: 

(a) The cost of administering the program set forth in the bill is made charge- 
able against those sums held by the United States Government in the Treasury 
of the United States on behalf of the Mission Indians and thus in conjection 
with previous offsets made against these sums the Indians are unjustly being 
denied moneys that were awarded to them by judgment against the United States 
of America for failure on behalf of the Government to perform the terms set 
forth in the treaties made between the various Indian tribes of the Mission 
group of the United States of America. 

(b) Section 6, subsection (d) of this act authorizes and directs the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell such lands as are determined to be held in trust for 
the California Indians. As the majority of Indian lands located within the 
County of San Diego are held in trust this would authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to sell the property without the consent of the Indians. 

(c) The bill fails to recognize or properly define the distinction between tribes 
and bands that live on individual reservations and in the absence of such clari- 
fication the provisions for methods of property distribution as set forth in the 
bill are unworkable. 

(ad) No provisions are made to bring the housing or sanitary conditions of the 
reservation up to the standards required by the State of California or its political 
subdivisions nor are any provisions made to aid the Indian in becoming self- 
sustaining in order that he will not immediately lose his property at the end of the 
tax exemption period. 

2. The county of San Diego recommends that the Congress appoint an advisory 
committee in each county of the State of California containing a substantial 
number of Indian reservations, said advisory committee to be composed of a 
representative of the particular county and of the State of California, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, the Indians of the tribes concerned and a limited 
number of interested private citizens. The committee would survey the needs 
of each particular reservation within the county and would ascertain the desires 
of the Indians residing on said reservation and report within a reasonable time 
to Congress its recommendations for the termination of Federal supervision as 
to distribution of the reservation property. 

3. The clerk of the board of supervisors is directed to distribute a copy of this 
resolution to the Representatives in Congress from the San Diego area, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, members of the appropriate Senate and House committees 
and the Senators from the State of California. 

Passed and adopted by the Board of Supervisors of the County of San Diego, 
State of California, this 23d day of February 1954 by the following vote: 

Ayes: Supervisors Gibson, Bird, Robbins, and Rossi. 

Noes: None. 

Absent: Supervisor Howell. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
County of San Diego, ss. 

I. R. B. James, county clerk of the county of San Diego, State of California, 
and ex-officio clerk of the board of supervisors of said county, hereby certify that 
I have compared the foregoing copy with the original resolution passed and 
adopted by said board, at a regular meeting thereof, at the time and by the vote 
therein stated, which original resolution is now on file in my office; that the 
same contains a full, true and correct transcript therefrom and of the whole 
thereof. 

Witness my hand and the seal of said board of supervisors, this 23d day of 
February A. D., 1954. 

[SEAL] R. B, JAMEs, 

County Clerk and ex-officio Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 
By E. ScHRONSTABERG, Deputy. 
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Los Coyores INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Warner Hot Springs, Calif., February 15, 1954. 

Tribal members passed the following resolution : 

Whereas the tribal members of Los Coyotes Indian Reservation oppose termi- 
nation of Federal supervision over the Indians of this particular group as planned 
by the Indian Bureau for the following reasons: 

1. We are uneducated and not equipped to take on full responsibilities upon 
such short notice; 

2. We Indians do not feel ready for such a drastic move and did not request 
such a law; 

3. We are fearful of a repetition of 1851-52. Promises have been made to us 
and broken by the Government many times. We are still waiting for ratification 
of the treaty of 1851-52. This action should be taken before we talk of something 
else like termination ; 

4. Our land is unproductive and there is not enough for distribution among our 
people. It is all hilly and mountainous. 

5. We Indians feel that we paid the State of California a huge sum of money 
when we ceded the large piece of land, which now comprises the State of Cali- 
fornia, to the State. The same reasoning applies to the Federal Government 
which received our land and minerals; 

6. James Stewart, former area director, promised us that before the Indian 
Service was discontinued in California, our roads, homes, and water for irriga- 
tion would be developed. None of this has been accomplished. 

7. The above represents our belief. We have not authorized or instructed any 
person or group to say anything contrary to the above. Mr. Purl Willis, also 
known as Pearl Willis, does not represent us nor do we belong to the Mission In- 
dian Federation or any other organization for which he is the spokesman. 

8. We urge our representatives in the Senate and the House to obtain a first- 
hand knowledge of the situation and not to rely upon the impressions of the 
Indian Bureau which very often does not reflect the true facts. 

If this bill, H. R. 7322, should pass or any bill similar to the above mentioned we 
also oppose it; be it further 

Resolved, That the tribal committee respectfully request that the Los Coyotes 
Band of Mission Indians be excluded from bill H. R. 7322 to terminate Federal 
supervision over the trust and restricted property of Indian tribes and individual 
Indians in California; Be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress enacts legislation of this nature that the Los Coyotes 
Band of Mission Indians be authorized to ratify the legislation before it is 
applied to the Los Coyotes Band of Mission Indians. Unanimously requested. 

We the undersigned hereby certify this to be an exact copy of resolution. 

BENNING TAYLOR, 
Spokesman, 
LEO SEGUNDE, 
RAYMOND CHAPAROSA, 
FIDet Norte, 
Crur SERA, 
Committee Members. 
Original copy in Los Coyotes files. 


SAN DieGo MUSEUM OF MAN, 
San Diego, Calif., March 2, 1954. 
Hon. Rosert WILSON, 
114 House Office Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


HONORABLE Sir: We wish to place before you the following statement which 
expresses our belief concerning the effect of the proposed bill, H. R. 7322, which 
we understand is being debated at this time. 

By a forced disposition of Indian lands within 5 years after a 6 months’ 
period in which the Indians are to consider the alternate plans for disposition 
available, we feel that a great injustice will be worked upon the Diegueno 
Indian population of San Diego County. 

Of important consideration is the fact that the majority of the Indians who 
will be affected by the proposed legislation are unable through lack of general 
education to grasp intelligently the significance of the alternate measures and 
the ultimate effect which such disposition would have on their welfare. 
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Secondly we feel that by returning the title of reservation lands to the Indians 
the suddenly incurred tax burden will be beyond the economic capacity of the 
Indians to assume and that a great percentage of the acreage now held by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in trust for the Indians will be sold for tax claims and 
pass from Indian ownership. 

As a third point, we feel that the local Indian situation is different from the 
condition which may obtain in other areas of California and should be considered 
apart from a blanket policy which may be satisfactory in other parts of the State. 

or these reasons, we therefore urge that action on the bill under present 
consideration be postponed pending (1) a more critical analysis of the probable 
effects of the law on the welfare of the Diegueno and similar Indian groups eco- 
nomically unable to carry at this time the burden of land taxation and (2) any 
plan for transfer of reservation land title to the Indian population be developed 
on a longtime basis allowing the increase of educational status and economic 
potential commensurate with the increased responsibility and monetary burden 
involved. 

Most respectfully yours, 
Mrs. GreorGe S. FRIEND, 
President, San Diego Museum Association. 

Senator Warxrns. Senator Kuchel, are glad to have you with 
us this morning. Do you have a st: iia which you wish to make? 

Senator Kucnen. I have no statement, Mr. Chairman. There are 
present here today, as the chairman knows, representatives of the 
several Indian tribes in California whose desire it is to indicate their 
feelings with respect to the policy of your S. 2749. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, anes are two representatives 
here of what I think I might properly term a lost Indian tribe. At 
any rate, the Yuma Indians, so I am told by my good friend, Sena- 
tor Goldwater, of Arizona, are actually residing in the State of Cali- 
fornia, were residing there in 1950 and for long years before that, 
and yet the census which was taken in the county of Imperial com- 
plete sly overlooked them. They are here today to urge the committee 
to consider an amendment to section 28, page 21, specifically adding 
the Fort Yuma Reservation to the other reservations which are pres- 
ently exe mpt in the bill. 

Ii the chairman and members of the committee would have no ob- 
jection, I would ask them to consider listening to a brief statement 
by Mr. Lewis Johnson, who represents the Fort Yuma Reservation. 

Senator Warxrns. I note he is listed as a witness. In the orderly 
procedure we are trying to follow here, we call on the Bureau to out- 
line the provisions of the bill and give us some factual information 
connected with the various groups of Indians and their property hold 
ings. Unless there is good reason for changing that, we would follow 
in that order. 

STATEMENT OF HON. GOODWIN J. KNIGHT, GOVERNOR OF CALIFORNIA, RE 8. 2749 
AND H. R. 7322 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
GOVERNOR'S OFFICE, 
Sacramento, March 17, 1954 
Hon. THomas H. KucnHet, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Buiiding, Washington, D. ¢ 


Dear Tommy: The congressional Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs 
are currently considering S. 2749 and H. R. 7322. These bills relate to the 
complete withdrawal by the Federal Government from the administration of 
Indian affairs in California. 

As you know, the California Legislature memorialized the Congress to this 
end and the present bills were drafted by the Department of the Interior pur- 
suant to House Concurrent Resolution No. 108, dated June 9, 1953. 
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I think it can fairly be stated that California supports the broad objectives 
of the present bills. However, my attention has been directed to certain features 
of these bills which appear to me to be detrimental to the present interests 
of California. 

First, it is provided that certain provisions shall become operative at specified 
dates after enactment. For example, section 7 (a) provides that all restriction 
on alienation of land owned by not more than one Indian shall be removed 
6 months after passage of the act. On the other hand, the bill requires that 
many things be done by the Secretary of the Interior before the Indian properties 
are in shape to be transferred. In his report to the Congress the Secretary of 
the Interior stated: 

“In order to carry out the provisions of the proposed bill and to place the 
reservations in a satisfactory condition prior to termination of Federal super- 
vision, additional investments will be needed in road, irrigation, and soil- 
conservation facilities. Moreover, the termination program, which involves 
the preparation of final rolls, reservation plans, and land surveys, cannot be 
completed within the time specified in the proposed bill by the present staff of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

In these circumstances the effect of the bills in their present form must 
necessarily be to thrust upon California legal obligations which it will be unable 
to discharge because of the absence of administrative preparation for the turn- 
over on the part of the Interior Department. Congress should either pace the 
operation of the bills to accord with the ability of the Interior Department to 
perform the necessary administrative preparation, or, in the alternative, Con- 
gress should accompany the present bill with sufficient appropriations in order 
to permit the Interior Department to meet the deadlines established in the 
bills. 

Secondly, the tax-exemption features of the bill appear to unreasonably dis 
criminate against the State of California. Section 9 (a) provides that all 
Indian lands shall be tax exempt for 5 years after the turnover of property to 
the Indians, or during the minority of infants, or during the lifetime of Indians 
now 50 years of age or older. This provision will affect California property esti- 
mated to be worth some $30 million. I am advised that no comparable provision 
is contained in the 6 or 7 other withdrawal bills now before Congress which pro- 
vide for Federal withdrawal from Indian affairs in other States. Such diserim- 
ination against California certainly deserves an explanation not presently avail- 
able, in the absence of which this provision should be opposed. Aside from its 
discriminatory features it would seem that there is a serious question of the 
constitutionality of such a provision. 

Another point of concern to California is in section 6 (a), which authorizes, 
in permissive language, the Secretary of the Interior to provide reasonable 
assistance to Indians in the formulation of plans for the disposition and manage- 
ment of their property. It is reeommended that this provision should be made 
mandatory upon the Secretary. Planning for the changeover is a prerequisite 
thereto and a part of the present obligation of the Federal Government. In view 
of the inadequacy of the present staff of the Secretary of the Interior to prepare 
for the changeover, I am apprehensive lest the permissive nature of the present 
language would result in little or no assistance actually being rendered to 
Indians badly in need of it. 

I would greatly appreciate your taking appropriate steps to fully protect the 
interests of California in the formulating of this epochal legislation You may 
be aware of other features of the present proposal which require some modifica- 
tion. If so, I would appreciate an expression of your views in order that I may 
be of help and assistance to you. 

For your information, the senate interim committee on Indian affairs of the 
legislature is taking steps to insure that the State will be in a position to 
discharge its obligations when and if the proposed withdrawal occurs. 

Senator Fred Weybret, chairman, and the members of his committee, are 
formulating a program which, I am sure, they will communicate to you in due 
course. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
GoopwIn, Governor. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. EpMuND G. Brown, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF CALIFORNIA, RE 
S. 2749 ann H. R. 7322 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 15, 1954. 
Hion. Harry R. SHEPPARD, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN SHEPPARD: Examination of the initial drafts, as pre- 
pared by the Interior Department, of S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, reveal the need for 
some modifications if the interests of the State of California are to be fully 
protected. 

My examination of these bills is predicated on the resolution of the California 
Legislature memorializing Congress to withdraw from the administration of 
Indian affairs in California. Hence, I am entirely in agreement with the objec- 
tives of the legislation. At the outset, however, two features of these bills appear 
detrimental to California’s interest. The first arises from the statement of the 
Secretary of the Interior in transmitting the initial draft of the legislation to 
Congress with his report thereon. Therein he stated: 

“In order to carry out the provisions of the proposed bill and to place the 
reservations in a satisfactory condition prior to termination of Federal super- 
vision, additional investments will be needed in road, irrigation, and soil-conser- 
vation facilities. Moreover, the termination program, which involves the prepa- 
ration of final rolls, reservation plans, and land surveys, cannot be completed 
within the time specified in the proposed bill by the present staff of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs.” 

The foregoing statement relates to two separate considerations, 

First is the failure of the Federal Government to put the physical properties 
in “a satisfactory condition” for turnover to California Indians. The reference 
is obviously to capital expenditures for improvements and repairs which the 
Indians are not financially able to themselves finance. This is perhaps a ques- 
tion of policy with which the chief executive of the State is more directly con- 
cerned than I. However, the second aspect of this situation directly concerns 
the legal problems arising out of transfer, with which I am directly concerned 
as attorney general of the State. 

The bills in their present form provide that certain of their provisions shall 
become operative at fixed and specified dates after enactment. For example, 
section 7 (a) provides that all restrictions on alienation of land owned by not 
more than one Indian shall be removed 6 months after passage of the act. Sec- 
tion 7 (b) provides that all restrictions on other trust lands shall be removed 
5 years after the date of the act. However, the bill also requires extensive ad- 
ministrative work on the part of the Secretary of the Interior acting through the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. I am not advised as to the detailed nature of these 
tasks. However, I think it most significant that the Secretary reports to Con- 
gress that this work: 

“* * * cannot be completed within the time specified in the proposed bill by 
the present staff of the Bureau of Indian Affairs.” 

This situation in and of itself makes the present proposal unacceptable to 
me. The property to be transferred includes more than 3,700 separate tracts of 
land allotted to individual Indians as well as 117 reservations and rancherias. 
More than 2,600 of the separate tracts are in an “heirship” status. The State 
of California is confronted by the task of analyzing these properties and the 
rights of some 31,000 Indians thereto. The reconciliation of the resulting legal 
problems with existing California law, and the formulation of new statutes 
needed to meet specific situations is complex and difficult at best. It can only 
be accomplished if the operation of the Federal legislation is timed in accord- 
ance with the ability of the Secretary of the Interior to do the necessary adminis- 
trative tasks. An impossible situation would be created by the automatic 
vesting of title and transfer of property rights before preparations for such trans- 
fer are complete. 

In my view there are two alternatives to the present unworkable scheme. 
First, Congress could and should provide the Secretary of the Interior with 
sufficient appropriations for him to discharge the obligations of the Federal 
Government prior to the actual transfer of legal rights. Alternatively, the trans- 
fer of title and the operation of the Federal legislation should be made contingent 
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upon the issuance of proclamations and orders by the Secretary of the Interior, 
with the understanding that they would be issued as expeditiously as possible 
within the limitations on his activity fixed by the appropriations which Congress 
is prepared to make available. I can see no middle ground. 

Secondly, California’s interest is further disregarded by the provisions of 
section 9 (a) of the present bills. Therein it is provided that the trust lands 
shall be tax exempt for specified periods after issuance of the fee patents to 
California Indians or the removal of other restrictions on alienation and en 
cumbrance. The constitutionality of such a provision may well provoke lengthy 
litigation for I am unaware of any basis by which the tax exemption of property 
owned by the Federal Government may be transferred so as to run with the land 
after the Federal Government has relinquished all interest therein and trans- 
ferred it to private persons. At best, the provision seems to discriminate 
against California, for I am advised that withdrawal bills affecting some six or 
seven other States contain no similar or comparable provision. California’s 
interest demands that this provision be vigorously opposed unless and until some 
completely satisfactory explanation for such discriminate treatment is forth- 
coming. 

Federal withdrawal from Indian affairs in California will pose numerous and 
complex legal problems which cannot at this time be foreseen in detail. It can 
only be accomplished by continuous and extended cooperation between the State 
and Federal officials. I am confident that legislation by the State will be re- 
quired and the legislature has already appointed one interim committee to study 
this problem. As the problem becomes more clearly defined I feel equally sure 
that additional congressional legislation dealing with specific situations will 
need to be sought. In all of these matters you may be assured of my full 
cooperation. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy of this letter to each member of the 
California congressional delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpMUND G. Brown, Attorney General. 

Senator Warxkrns. I note Congressman Engle of California is also 
here. He is a member of the Interior Committee of the House, and 
also the Indian Committee. 

Representative Eneir. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Brrry. Misht ] add, one of the hard-working mem- 
bers of the committee. 

Senator Warkins. I know that from the 7 years of experience I] 
have had with the Congressman. 

Do you have anything you wish to present prior to the regular 
order ? 

Representative Eneir. Not at this time, Mr. Chairman. I would 
prefer that the people who have come a long way testify. 

Senator Warkrins. I am sure they would want to hear the Indian 
Bureau statements before we go on with the te stimony, so if there is 
no objection, we will follow that order. 

Mr. Lee, will you bring the witnesses you have with you and take 
the chairs in the witness position. 


STATEMENT OF REX LEE, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY LEONARD HILL, DIRECTOR, 
CALIFORNIA OFFICE, AND LEWIS SIGLER, PROGRAM COUNSEL, 
BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Ler. Thank you. 

Senator Warkrns. For the record, will you give us your own name, 
and official position, and those of the two witnesses w ho are with you? 

Mr. Ler. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Rex Lee. I am Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian Af- 
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fairs. I have with me on my right, Mr. Leonard Hill, director of our 
California office. On my left, Mr. Lewis Sigler, program counsel for 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Senator Watkins. We will follow the same pattern we have held 
in the hearings on the other Indian bills. So will you proceed in that 
manner ¢ 

Mr. Ler. I would like to make 1 or 2 general statements, Mr. Chair- 
man, and then I would like to have our California director give you 
some detailed factual information on the reservations in California, 
and the Indians and the problem in general. 

First of all, I would like to say that this is one bill on which the 
Bureau has spent a great deal of time. Unlike some of the bills, which 
you have been cons sideri ing in the past 2 weeks and which were drafted 
in a relatively short period of time, we have been working on this 
particular problem for several years. Some of you will recall that in 
1950 the House Appropriations Committee eliminated the Bureau 
appropriation for the State of California. They did it on advice of a 
number of Indians and other persons from California. Those persons 
had stated to the Appropriations Committee that there was no longer 
a need for the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the State of California, and 
they specifically asked the Appropriations —— to eliminate the 
appropriations for the Bureau for fiscal year 1951. 

While the appropriation was restored, Rien. Congress left little doubt 
in our minds about how they felt about our continuing in California. 
It was made pretty clear that we should terminate our supervision as 

rapidly as we could. 

Ve sent several people to California immediately to start working 
on a bil!. One of the persons that we sent was Mr. Hill, who is now 
the are. director there. They spent about a year gathering detailed 
information and making a general survey of the situation. As a result 
of that study, we dr afted a proposed bill which was introduced in the 
82d Congress by Senator Watkins and Senator Anderson in the Senate, 
and by C ongressmen Toby Morris and Norris Poulson in the House. 
These were H. R. 6491 by Congressman Poulson, H. R. 7490 by Con- 
gressman Morris, and 8. 3005 by Senators Watkins and Anderson. 

The bill that we have today is substantially the same bill that was 
introduced back in the 82d Congress. Some of the wording has been 
changed and we have made a few refinements to conform with some 
of the other Resolution 108 bills, but by and large that bill is essen- 
tially the same. 

It was widely discussed in California back in 1951 and 1952, and 
gain this newer version that you are considering today has been 
discussed. 

Mr. Hill, will give you some of the background on that. 

I would like to point out that our primary problem in withdrawing 
from the State of California is the complicated land owne rship pat- 
tern. We have approximately 117 different reservations or rancherias. 
The ownership of those lands is extremely complicated. In some in- 
stances it is not clear who the lands were set aside or purchased for. 
In other instances, the particular band that the land was acquired for 
has moved off and a different set of Indians have moved on. We have 
the problem of determining the ownership as between the persons that 
actually occupy the lands and have been using them and improving 
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them over the past few years as against all of the Indians of California. 
In other words, it is a very, very ‘complicated land ownership problem. 

In my opinion, it is the most complicated in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. I think you gentlemen will agree that is saying quite a bit. 

Without any further remarks, I would like to have Mr. Hill give a 
factual background on the problem as we see it in California. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Hill, you may proceed. 

Mr. Huw. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the bills before 
the committee are concerned with all of the Indian people in the State, 
and all of those reservations which are scattered widely, exce pt three 
reservations which are primarily in Arizona, but exte nd into Califor- 
nia. The total area of trust land in the State is about 525,000 acres. 

The number of people who have some interest in this trust prop- 
erty numbers in the neighborhood of 11,000. The total number of 
reservations and rancherias, as Mr. Lee mentioned, are 117, which are 
held or were acquired for groups of Indians. 

In addition to the reservations, there were originally allotted about 
2,700 allotments on the public domain. There are only 412 of these 
parcels left. 

In making my statement, with the permission of the committee, 
1 would like to go on with the factual background on tT land and 
people, review the present activities of the Bureau in California, 
make a brief statement on the consultations that we have had with the 
Indians and others on these bills, and state very briefly my concep- 
tion of what a termination program should be including a review of 
the termination problems. 

The land, as I mentioned, is of two types. We have the reserva- 
tion-rancheria land that is held by groups. Some of it is not even 
held by groups. Some of the rancheria properties, mostly in northern 
California, were acquired for the Indians but title is in the United 
States. No trust patent has been issued to any particular group. I 
doubt if any roll of Indians was ever assembled even at the outset 
showing for which Indians the land was acquired. 

The reservation acreage makes up about 92 percent of the 525,000 
acres. The public domain allotments make up about 42,000 acres, 
comprising roughly 8 percent. 

You have before you a map showing the general location of these 
trust lands. That map includes only the reservations and rancherias 
and not the public domain allotments. 

Senator Warxrns. What is the distinction between reservation and 
public domain allotments? 

Mr. Hitz. The primary distinction, as I see it, is that the reserva- 
tions and rancherias were acquired for and are held by groups of 
Indians rather than the individuals. The public domain allotments 
were scattered, isolated tracts allotted to individual Indians. 

Senator Warxtns. None of those have gone to patent, have they? 

Mr. Hitz. Many of them have. As I stated a moment ago, origi- 
nally there were about 2,700 throughtout the State, and that num- 
ber has been reduced to a little over 400 at the present time. Many 
of those tracts have been disposed of through sale at request of the 
Indians and the money distributed to the owners. 

The land acreage is concentrated in the Mission area primarily in 
Riverside and San Diego Counties, where a little over half of the 
reservation acreage is located. About 27 percent of the total State 
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reservation Indian population having an interest in this land live 
in this area. 

Mention was made of the Fort Yuma Reservation in Imperial 
County. This reservation has a sizable population, but does not com- 
prise a high proportion of the acreage in the State. This reservation 
contains about 4 percent of the State total in land, and about 16 
percent of the Indian population. 

Representative Berry. Mr. Hill, that is not indicated on this map, 
is it, the Fort Yuma ? 

Mr. Hi. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Is that the one down in the corner? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, right down in the corner along the Colorado River, 
across the river from Yuma, Ariz. 

The other areas of concentration are up along the coast counties, 
including Humboldt County, where the Hoopa Reservation is located, 
which is the largest in acreage and has about 800 people. 

Other reservations are scattered through 26 additional counties 
where about 15 percent of the land, and about. a quarter of the people 
are found. The reservations are distributed among 33 counties in 
the State. This is just the reservation land that I am talking about 
at this point. 

There is a great variation in the size of these trust properties. 
There is 1 place where I think there is less than 1 acre that was 
purchased for 1 individual. The land title, however, is held in the 
United States. The individual has never received a trust patent. 
The largest reservation is the Hoopa Valley with over 87,000 acres. 
Some of the other important reservations are Round Vailey with 
27,000 acres, Morongo with 32,000 acres. The Tule River Reserva- 
tion in the central part of the State is one of the largest. ones with 
54,000 acres. The Los Coyotes Reservation has about 25,000 acres. 

Representative Berry. Where is that located ? 

Mr. Hit. It is out from San Diego at Warner Springs. It is on 
the map there, although the map is a little difficult to read. 

There are 24 of these small rancherias out of the 117 that are less 
than 40 acres in size. There are 30 of them between 40 and 160 acres. 
There are 20 between 161 and 640 acres. ‘Twenty-nine are between 641 
acres to 10,000 acres, and only 14 that are over 10,000 acres in size. 

Looking at the reservation land from the standpoint of the propor- 
tion of the total area of the county, there are only 5 counties where 
the lands comprise as much as 5 percent of the total county acreage. 
San Diego County leads with 5 percent, and they range from 5, 4, 3, 2, 

Humboldt, Riverside, Tulare, and Mendocino Counties respec- 
tively. The land makes up less than 1 percent of the total county area 
in 28 of the counties. 

The reservations are mostly held in tribal ownership. There are 
16 of them that have been allotted or partially allotted. aoe of those 
are in the Mission area, and I mean by the Mission area, San Diego and 
Riverside Counties. The Fort Yuma Reservation in Imperial County 
is also allotted. 

meted ative Berry. Might I interrupt there? Would those or- 

ganizations be organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act? 

Mr. Hii. Some of them are. There are 12 of the reservations in 
the State that are organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act. There 
are none of them in the Mission area. The Fort Yuma Reservation 
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is organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act, and the others primarily 
are in the northern part of the State. One exception is the Tule River 
Reservation located in Tulare County. Others include the XL Ranch, 
upper Lake Pomo, 12 in all. The reservation allotments number 
under 3,000, and they are mostly very small allotments, 4-, 5-, and 
10-acre tracts. The Fort Yuma Reservation itself is allotted in 
10-acre tracts. The allotted acreage on all reservations comprises 
only about 11 percent of the total area on the reservations. 

I mentioned the public-domain allotments. There are 412, com- 
prising 42,000 acres. That makes up : about 8 percent of the State total 
trust land. That land is scattered widely and located in 27 different 
counties throughout the State. Formerly there were numerous pub- 
lic-domain allotments in the southern part of the State, but through 
our program of sale and patenting of those tracts, they have largely 
disappeared from trust 'status. The remainder are located mainly in 
the foothill counties of San Joaquin, and Sacramento valleys, and in 
the northern tier of counties—Modoe, Siskiyou, Lassen, and Shasta 
Counties in the northern grazing and timber areas. 

The public-domain allotments were made prior to the reservation 
allotments and they are pretty well fractionated by heirship. There 
are only 11 percent of the remaining allotments that are in the hands 
of the original allottee or single ownership, whereas in the reservation 
allotments about a third are still in the hands of the original allottee 
or only one heir. 

The number of the Indian people is a little difficult to determine. 
The last census ‘rolls of the Indian Bureau were compiled in 1945. 
At that time there were about 11,000 Indians enrolled. However, in 
the survey that was made in 1951 in our travels around the State, one 
of the facts that we attempted to solicit from the Indians and from 
other sources was the number of people residing on the reservations. 
Our tabulations show that there were about 7,200 Indians residing 
on trust land—that is, on the reservation area. We gathered no 
information on the: occupaney-of«the public-domain allotments, but 
they are largely unoccupied. 

There is another population figure which I want to state and make 
clear as to what it is, and that is the roll that was prepared for the 
distribution of the per ¢ ~— payment resulting from the California 
judgment under the 1928 Jurisdictional Act. We have about 30 to 
35 thousand Indians who are on the roll or who have submitted appli- 
cations for enrollment who will be eligible for this $150 payment. 
Those include nonreservation Indians and reservation Indians—peo- 
ple with any degree of Indian blood who can trace their California 
Indian ancestry back to 1852. 

Senator Watkins. You mean any degree of Indian blood? 

Mr. Huu. Yes. There is no restriction in the law that prevents 
payment to anyone who can submit evidence that his ancestors were 
living in California in 1852, when those 18 treaties were negotiated. 
We have many Indians of one-thirty-second and one-sixty-fourth 
blood eligible for payment of the $150 per capita from the fund. 

Senator Warxrns. Is that fixed by the statute? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuet. And the amount of the judgment? 

Mr. Hi. Yes, sir; the amount of the payment that has been au- 
thorized is $150. That $150 is only from the proceeds of the judg- 
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ment. fund and nothing else. Payments authorized will not entirely 
exhaust the judgment fund, but it may have been exhausted had the 
fund not been in the Treasury at 4 percent interest. In other words, 
the interest has been accumulating and there is sufficient money in 
the fund to pay the $150 per capita to the 30 to 35 thousand people who 
will eventually be paid. 

Senator Warkins. For the benefit of all of us here who have not 
been working with this in detail, can you tell us whether a new roll 
was authorized, or did you bring the old rolls up to date when the 
Judoment Fund Act was passed ? 

Mr. Hiix. There were several acts passed dealing with this sub- 
ject. The original roll was prepared in 1928, which purported to in- 
clude all the people living as of that date. I think the numbers 
included on that roll were 23,000. Subsequently there was a 1933 
roll prepared which struck the names of persons who had died in the 
interim and added people who had been born since 1928. I am not 
certain of my facts but I believe the 1948 act made some other pro- 
visions and the cutoff date for enrollment was fixed by the 1950 act. 
The cutoff date was fixed as of May 20, 1950, I believe, as the last date 
for filing applications for enrollment. 

We have had some complications develop in getting that roll com 
pleted. The 1950 act left limited time to prepare the roll, and it 
was just impossible for the Department to complete the roll on the 
deadline date set by Congress, so that there is another bill up to ex- 
tend the time for processing the applications and making payment to 
the remainder of the pe ople. 

Representative Berry. Does that include all of the Indians in Cali- 
fornia from the top to the bottom of the State ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir, and not only those but those that are non- 
residents. 

Representative Berry. Whose ancestors were there in 1858? 

Mr. Hix. That is correct. That is one of the changes from the 
original bill. The original bill provided that payments be made only 
to California residents, and then an amendment was made to pay 
those whose ancestors were in California in 1852, who were not then 
residing in the State of California. 

Senator WarTxK1ns. I notice you mentioned an enrollment of 23,000. 
You said they were cut down. How did that happen? You state now 
you have about 11,000 Indians. 

Mr. Hu. The 11,000 are those people who have an interest in 
trust property. In other words, those are the people with which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs is concerned. There are many, many In- 
dians who have never been eligible for Bureau services, although 
they are eligible to participate in this per-capita-judgment fund. 

Senator WarTKins. They do not have any interest in any other prop- 
erty of any kind other than this judgment fund? 

Mr. Hix, That is correct. 

Representative ENcLE. Mr. Chairman, in reference to this bill now 
pending, it was acted on the other day by our committee and sent 
over here, and what it in effect provides is that the Bureau will be 
given time to complete the applications which they did not have time 
to complete under the deadline. It does not open up any new ones. 
It merely gives them a chance to process those that were in the process 
of being cleared when their time ran out. 
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Mr. Huu. I might add that there were 16,000 applications pending 
at the time the deadline came along, and those are the people about 
whom we are concerned in this new bill. 

Senator Warkrns. You are passing on these applications. You 
have 16,000 of those and the extension was required in order to process 
all of these 16,000 applications ? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxrns. If I understand you correctly, you had already 
processed some 2,500? 

Mr. Huu. We have paid approximately 28,000 Indians, and have 
processed a goodly portion of those 16,000 applicants. But we have 
no authority to put the 16,000 on the roll and make them eligible 
for payment. I think we have about 12,000 applications processed 
and the names are ready to be placed on a roll, but we have no author- 
ity at the present time to place their names on the roll and put them 
in line for payment. That is the purpose of the new bill. 

Senator Watkins. That is merely an extension to finish the job 
you started originally? 

Mr. Hutu. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You say you have 12,000 now processed or ready 
to put on? 

Mr. Hit. I believe it is correct, about that number. 

Senator Warkins. And you did pay out to 28,000? 

Mr. Hit. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Warxins. Only about 11,000 of the Indians in California 
have trust property ¢ 

Mr. Hitt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator WATKINS. So you have probably four times as many In- 
dians in California as you have of those who have an interest in trust 
property ? 

Mr. Huw. That is correct. 

Senator WATKINS. And that takes in any person who can show 
that he has Indian blood, no matter how small ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir. 

I would like to make a short statement on the distribution of the 
reservation population. There are 16 of these small rancherias and 
reservations that are not occupied—they have been abandoned ; 22 of 
them have 10 or less people residing on them; on about 50, the popula- 
tion ranges from 11 to 50; 15 reservations have 50 to 100; 12 reserva- 
tions have between 100 and 500 people; only 2 have over 500 people. 
Comparing the Indian population with the totals in the counties where 
these reservations are located, there are 11 counties that have less than 
one-tenth of 1 percent Indian population, 15 additional counties that 
have less than 1 percent, and 7 counties that have from 1.6 percent to 
6.1 percent. The highest proportion in any county is in Inyo County, 
with 6.1 percent. i ; 

With respect to resources, the land in general is pretty poor. There 
are only a few places where land is irrigated or where it is arable. 
We estimate there are under 60,000 acres that are arable. 

Senator Watkins. Out of the 500,000 acres? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. We class about 300,000 acres as grazing and 
that may be a very loose use of the term grazing, because much of it 
is brush covered, and has very low range capacity, and not very valu- 
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able for grazing. The other 123,000 acres of the reservation lands are 
timber and waste and in other categories. 

Senator Warkins. What about mineral resources of these lands? 

Mr. Huw. There are very few mineral resources that have been dis- 
covered. There is a mineral lease on the Hoopa Reservation. There 
is a tungsten lease on the Tule River Reservation. There is still 
another on the Morongo Reservation. I think there is an oil lease 
existing on the Palm Springs Reservation. More recently there was a 
lease granted on a small reservation in central California. I believe 
it is the Cold Springs Reservation, where some tungsten mining had 
been undertaken. The income from mining, however, is very slight. 
Even where these leases have been in force, the production has been 
practically nil up to this time, although there are some potentialities 
at the Hoopa Reservation, and perhaps on the Morongo Reservation, 
and others, but it has not yet been developed. 

Representative Berry. Mr. Hill, when you were giving these per- 
centages of Indian in comparison with the non- Indian population on 
these reservations, you stated that you had very little information 
as to the numbers of Indians that reside in the State of California. 
How do you arrive at that percentage ? 

Mr. Hitx. I should have made that clear, that these percentages are 
a breakdown of this 7,200 figure, the resident population on the reser- 
vations. That is what these percentages are concerned wtih, rather 
than the 35,000 Indians that participate in this judgment fund. We 
just have nothing to do with the most of the Indians in California. 
They are lost in the general body politic, and we have nothing to do 
with them. We do not know where they are except for having to 
trace them down to send them their checks for this per capita p: Lyment. 

Senator Warktns. The 7,200 you mentioned are the ones that live 
on trust property ? 

Mr. Hit. On the reservation trust property. We have very little 
information on the 412 public domain allotments. Most of them are 
uneccupied, because: they are in isolated areas, with no water and no 
opportunities for employment. This 7,200 figure is our estimate of 
the number of people on the reservation at the time we made our visits 
in 1951. 

Senator WatktNns. Do you know the whereabouts of the remainder 
of the 11,000 Indians that have trust property ? 

Mr. Hii. The remainder is accounted for by the fact that on most 
reservations you have additional people enrolled to those that are 
residing on the reservation. For example, on the Fort Yuma Res- 
ervation, there are about 250 who live away from the reservation, 
whereas you have 850 or 900 who reside on the reservation. I do 
not want to mislead you with those figures, but the fact is that there 
are many people employed and living away from the reservations who 
might be eligible for enrollment and | thereby be included in the 11,000 
figure. 

“Representative Berry. On these allotted lands, does the Depart- 
ment in any way process that land for them? Does it lease the land 
or anything like that or do they handle it themselves? 

Mr. Hi. That varies a good deal. In most. cases where allotted 
land is leased, we supervise the leasing and it is approved in our office. 
That is true for the Fort Yuma Reservation where about. 5,000 acres 
are under lease. 
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Representative Berry. What I was referring to were these off- 
reservation allotments on the public domain. 

Mr. Ht. In a few cases we process the leases, but in others the 
Indians do. I have no detailed information on the proportion there. 
Much of that 412 public domain allotments is not suitable for leasing. 
Much of this land is timber land up in the northern part of the State 
which has no lease potentialities. There are a few leases on the public 
domain which we process. I should say that they number probably 
not more than 25 out of the total of over 400. I do not think that there 
is a great deal of leasing individually, but I do not have the facts on 
that matter. 

If the committee would like, I could get some detailed information 
on that subject. 

Representative Berry. It is not material. 

Mr. Huw. We have several irrigation projects in the State and, in 
fact, the Government has constructed about 60 different water systems, 
involving 60 different reservation groups. Some of this development 
1s primarily for domestic water for these groups. On those 60 res- 
ervations there are about 20,000 acres that are classified as irrigable 
and is included in irrigation projects. About 10,000 to 12,000 acres 
were irrigated in 1952, and about half of that was on the Fort Yuma 
Reservation. 

Senator Warxtns. You mean that is all the irrigation you now 
have ? 

Mr. Hitz. About 10,000 to 12,000 acres of land. 

Senator Warkins. Out of the 60,000 acres that are arable? 

Mr. Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Warxins. Yet we step down from 500,000 acres to 60,000, 
and from 60,000 acres down to 10,000 or 12,000 acres that actually get 
the water. 

Mr. Hitz. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Warkxins. What about the remainder of the 60,000 acres? 
You say itisarable. Is there water for it? 

Mr. Hix. In some cases there is water for it. A great deal of the 
arable land or a substantial block of it is located in the Coachilla 
Valley in three reservations which are irrigable from the All-Ameri- 
can Canal. Those reservations have about 10,000 irrigable acres, and 
we have a special act providing for the construction of the works, 
preparation of rolls and allotment of the land. That land has not 
been brought under irrigation. 

Senator Warxrns. That is because the project has not been actually 
finished yet; is that not true? 

Mr. Huu. That is because the works to the Indian land have not 
been completed. The Coachilla Valley Water District works to serve 
the non-Indian lands have been completed but just recently. 

There are additional lands in the Round Valley Reservation which 
are grazed, which could be plowed, but they find them more suitable 
for grazing. There are other places in relatively small tracts that 
could be plowed, but it is a marginal operation mainly because of lack 
of water or size of the tract. Many of these allotments are made in 
too small tracts to provide an economic unit; and, with the employment 
opportunities being what they have been during the last few years, 
the Indians have not done much farming on these small tracts. “They 
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are so small that it would be a losing proposition to try to farm them, 
anyway. 

Getting back to the irrigation, as I ; say, the most important single 
block of land that is potentially irrigable is in the Coachilla Valley, 
which numbers about 10,000 acres. 

Senator Warxrins. Have these lands been allotted at all? 

Mr. Hix. They have been partially allotted under a previous allot- 
ment program in about 1927. But this new Coachilla Valley Act 
provided for the preparation of a roll as of June 30, 1949, and allot- 
ment of not to exceed 40 acres to each enrollee. We are in the process 
of preparing the roll and working up an allotment program for that 
purpose. There are about 3,000 acres on 22 reservations which are 
dry farmed. That is wide ly scattered. and does not amount to much 
res ally from an economic standpoint. To show the value of the grazing 
land we estimate that there are about 5,600 head of cattle grazed on 27 
reservations. That is not many livestock for the |: nd which we class 
as grazing. The important grazing areas are in the Round Valley 
Reservation, XL Ranch, Tule River, and 2 or 3 of the Mission Reserva- 
tions which have fairly extensive acres of grazing land. That, I think, 
covers the agricultural resources. 

Timber is another resource which some of the tribes are fortunate 
enough to have. We estimate that there are about 2,800 million board 
feet of timber with an estimated value of about $26 million. That is 
located on four of the important reservations, Hoopa Valley. Tule 
River, Round Valley, and Fort Bidwell. Most of it is on the Hoopa 
Valley Reservation. We sold in 1953 about $145,000 worth of timber 
primarily from the Hoopa Valley Reservation. 

There are a few reservations which are located well from the stand- 
point of having site value, and the outstanding example is in Palm 
Springs, where the values range from 10 to 15 million dollars for that 
small group of Indians. 

Senator Warxins. How many Indians do you have in Palm 
Springs ? 

Mr. Hitt. There are about 85, I believe. There may have been a 
few births within the last few months. That just about covers the 
resources of the groups except for their tribal funds. A few of them 
have some tribal funds but not many. There are 28 reservations that 
have $1,149,182, and then we have this California judgment fund, the 
halance of which is $2,164,757. For 23 of the 28 reservations that 
have tribal funds, the total amounts to only $37,179. Most of the 
tribal funds are in the hands of the Hoopa Valley Reservation, 
with $638,000, Tule River with $400,000, and Palm Springs with about 
$38,000 on deposit. 

The resources in general are very scanty and not worth very much. 
On the other hand, there are certain obligations which the Indians 
have, and the primary one which you will hear more about from the 
Indians are the irrigation liens. We have 49 irrigation projects in 
the State, covering 19,313 acres with a lien of $1,191,628. On 20 of 
those 49 reservations, the liens amount to more than 100 percent of 
our estimated appraised value of the land. It has been our intention 
to submit, through the Department, to the Congress, requests for can- 
cellation of most of those charges. There are very few tribal loans 
outstanding. We have had a program of liquidation, and very few 
loans are owed either by tribes or by individual Indians at this time. 
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We estimate that 95 percent of the Indians on the reservations gain 
their livelihood from ee the reservation. Th ere are only — 
5 percent that have either farming or other interests on the reservati 
or otherwise making a living from the reservation resources. Ths at 
includes the families at Palm Springs who derive conside rable in 
come from their land rentals and other sources. 

In general the Department has t: wae the position and I am certainly 


firm in my conviction that the Indians in the State are capable of 
handling their own affairs. They me been forced to make their own 
living off the reservations and have been in public school so long that 
they are generally competent. ‘here are exception , but I think that 
with the services that the State provides and has prov decd th it 1 
Indians are pretty much able tO go Out O} their owl 

Representative Berry. Mr. Hill, do the 2,700 Indians who reside o1 
these trust properties all have an interest In the reservation where 
they reside ? 

Mr. Hitt. In general I would say they have an interest. There may 
be certain families that may have 1 ed on to the reservations 
through someone’s invitation or they may have been merely squatters. 
When we get to the pon { of pre pal Ing a roll it mio be determi! ed 
that they would not. be eligible t to pa ticipat » in the tribal assets. 
aig ced speaking, sh rt ild Say th t those people Go have an il terest 
in the trust properties. 


Re einen ntative Berry. Are the 3,720 nonresident Indians with trust 
lands all identifiable / 

Mr. Hiux. They will be identifiable when we get the rolls prepared. 
We do not have up-to-date rolls, and that is one of our jobs or one of 
the jobs for the Indian groups, to prepare rolls of those who are 
eligible. Of these 3,800 people, the difference between the 7,200 and 
the eleven thousand—some will be declared eligible to participate, and 
some will not. I suspect, assuming certain enrollment regulations 
which might provide that anyone absent from a reservation for a 
period of years loses his interest in the trust property will eliminate 
« considerable number. That will depend upon what determination 
is made after regulations are prepared and the rolls finally promul- 
gated for those individual groups. 

I would like to make a rather brief statement of what we are doing 
out there, if I may be permitted. I think the California Indians in 
the early days were pretty much neglected. But later there was 
quite a lot of effort made to provide them places to live and take care 
of them. That job never did get very far. There were, however, in 
the early part of the century numerous agencies and facilities made 
available to Indians, but they have since been contracted to the a 
now where we have only one agency office in the State of Californi 
with one set of employees. Our staff is made up of about 150 full 
time employees and about 50 part-time employees. We operated on 
an annual budget for fiscal year 1953 of $1,713,000. In 1954, it was a 
little higher, because of the increase in construction funds. Our 
health program is about a h: 5% million dollar program which includes 
the operation of 2 hospitals, 1 at Fort Yuma and 1 at Hoopa Valley, 
costing about $138,000 per year. TB treatment accounts for about 
one-half of the total allotment for health. The non-Bureau hospitali- 
zation accounts for about $242,000. 
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Representative Berry. Are your TB patients treated in your State 
hospitals ? 

Mr. Hui. The TB patients are treated primarily at 2 hospitals in 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs has an interest. Back in the 
thirties there were constructed 2 tuberculosis sanitoria, 1 in Fresno 
County and 1 in Placer County. The Indian Bureau cooperated with 
the local people in constructing those hospitals and have an interest 
of 49 beds in 1 and 50 beds in another. 

Representative Berry. How are they compensated for patients? 

Mr. Hitzi. We pay a per diem cost to the hospital for the patients 
hospitalized. I would like to point out, however, that most of the 
treatment given in those hospitals is for out-of-State Indians. The 
funds are allotted to us just for convenience. They are mostly Nav- 
ajo, Papago and out-of-State Indians. In other words, the division 
of the cost between the California and out-of-State is as follows for 
all TB care. For California Indians in 1953, we spent about $90,000 
and for out-of-State Indians about $152,000. We have contracts with 
the State and local governments for psychiatric care, for public health, 
and we have three contract physicians located around the State. We 
have no public health personnel on our staff, nor any other personnel 
except the personnel at the two hospitals and our very small area 
medical staff. 

Representative Berry. Would the State or the counties involved be 
willing to take over the obligation of those California Indians re- 
quiring hospitalization? T he $90,000 that you spent, would the local 
governments or the State or both be willing to take over that obliga- 
tion? 

Mr. Hitz. Many of the counties have already taken over the obli- 
gation. We have only 8 counties comprising the more populous 
areas—when I say populous, I mean where there is a concentration 
of Indians—where we spend most of that money. In those 8 counties 
where about $287,000 of the expenditure is made. In about 17 
counties we spent only $35,000. I think in those 17 counties, the 
county would be willing to take over. I think in some of the others 
they might. We have been working in that direction, attempting to 
get the local counties to take over the health job in all the counties. 
We are attempting to get out of the health business in the State as 
fast as we can, and have had negotiations with several of the county 
boards of supervisors to that end. 

Representative Berry. What is the situation with law enforcement ? 

Mr. Hux. That has been a problem up until the time of the adop- 
tion of Public Law 280. I think that is one of the most significant 
actions that the Congress has taken so far as Californian Indians are 
concerned, because it has been a godsend in the solution to the problem 
out there. We have just recently had a special officer tour the State 
and visit with all the county sheriffs’ offices, where we have a sizable 
number of Indians. We find in general that the law and order situa- 
tion has improved a great deal. There was quite a drunkenness prob- 
lem in a few of the counties. After the law was passed, there was a 
noticeable reduction in lawlessness of the Indians. The only real 
problem remaining in connection with law and order is a feeling on 
the part of some of the Indian groups that they have been deprived of 
their hunting and fishing rights. They are a good deal concerned 
about that problem. 
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Of course, Public Law 280 provided that any hunting or fishing 
rights guaranteed by treaty or agreement or otherwise would be pro- 
tected. But the fact of the matter is that there are no treaties involv- 
ing California Indians. The treaties that were negotiated were never 

ratified so that we feel in the Bureau that there are probably no rights 
th: at the Indians have over and above those enjoyed by the local citi- 
zens. Some Indians are not convinced, and they are concerned about 
the problem. We are attempting to look into the matter and have 
submitted the problem to our Washington office for some kind of 
opinion from the Solicitor’s Office or from our own counsel. 

Prior to that time we had only 1 special officer and 2 policemen for 
the entire State, and the law-and-order situation was far from satis- 
factory. But it has improved tremendously since the adoption of this 
law. 

Representative Enatr. May I ask a question or two, Mr. Chairman, 
if the witness has completed his testimony ? 

Do I understand you to say that the State of California has indicated 
that it is willing to take over the obligations which have traditionally 
been Federal with respect to welfare, hospitalization, and education ? 

Mr. Hitu. No, sir; I would not put it in those words. We have had 
several meetings with some of the members of the State departments, 
such as the State department of education, the State department of 
social welfare, the attorney general’s office, and the department of 
public health, and we get the impression that the State is willing to 
assume the burden provided that the land becomes taxable. There is 
a saving grace as far as education is concerned with the adoption of 
Public Law 874, whereby the local school districts would get some 
payment for Indian pupils through the operation of that act, as a 
substitute for the Johnson-O’Malley contract, which we now have. 

The situation with respect to the whole problem is that the State 
has gone on record as favoring the general idea of this termination 
bill. The State, however, does not have the burden of taking care of 
indigent health cases, for example. Welfare, of course, is provided 
from local taxes in the counties, so that some of the counties have 
offered some objections to taking those burdens over. We get a lot 
of moral support from the State, in other words, but after all, it is a 
county problem in many instances. 

Representative Eneir. Do you think as a legal matter the Federal 
Government can hand the people of California “a Indian and tell 
them to look after them when that has traditionally been the Federal 
ob lig ation 2? It would occur to me that a bill like this mugen neex | an 
act from the State legislature to prevent a lawsuit that would go to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. J just have grave doubts 
as to whether or not the Congress of the United States can walk up 

and toss this out of the W indow, so to speak, hs and Tl his obliges ation to 
the local taxpayers of the State, without some ratifying or accepting 
legislation on behalf of the State of California. Have you given any 
consideration to that? 

Mr. Hinu. That problem did come up, of course, in connection with 
the welfare probiem in the State. Beginning July 1, 1952, the Bureau 
discontinued its very small welfare program in the State, and notified 
the counties that it had no further funds for that purpose. That was 
done on the basis of an opinion by the State attorney general that the 
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Indians of California were eligible for welfare payments, the same 
as any other citizens. On the basis of this decision, the program was 
p rimal ily discontinued. 

The San Diego County people took exception to the procedure and 
refused to grant welfare aid to Indians except on an meammnes basis. 
In the meantime an indigent Indian on behalf of herself and others 
similarly situated brought suit in the superior court and won the suit. 
In other words, the decision was made that the county was responsible 
for payment of welfare to its Indians on the same basis as for other 
citizens. 

The county appealed the case to the supreme court, but no final 
action has been taken. 

One of the prine ipal points that the county had was that the local 
authorities had no right to go onto the reservations to make investi- 
eaticn s and process the welfare problem in the counties. With the 
passage of Public Law 280, that was changed. We have been in touch 
with the county authorities and they feel that because of the passage 
of the law-and-order act that their case is not very good on appeal, 
but they have not withdrawn it. 

As to the other matters, I am not an attorney, and I would like to 
refer the problem to Mr. Sigler or to someone else. 

Representative Eneir. I assume you may not be able to answer at 
this point, and I would not want to take the time of the committee 
bandying the law around. The case in San Diego may settle the 
situation between the Indians and the local authorities, but it does 
not settle the case between the local authorities and the Federal Gov 
ernment. Let us take it one step further. Let us assume after the 
responsibility of the local authorities to the individual Indians has 
been established, and that the supreme court sustains the superior 
court, ¥ “ye if the county of San Diego turns around and goes into 
the Court of Claims back here and asks for reimbursement from the 
Federal Go vernment for the moneys it has been obliged to pay, then 
you get the real issue. You e the issue between sovereigns, the local 
one, the State soverelon and the Federal soverelon, as to who has 
the primary responsibility for looking after the Indians of this 
coul try. 

I suspect that when that happens the Federal courts are going to 
say that looking after the Indians has traditionally been a Federal 
re ponsibility, and in the absence of some action by the constituted 
authorities of the State in accepting that responsibility, when you 
get down to brass tacks, the Federal Government will have to pay. 

[ just raise that question, because it is going to be one of increasing 
difficulty in those States where most of the Indians live on reservations. 
In the case of California, where large parts of the Indians have become 
pretty well assimilated and their identity at least as tribal groups 
has been lost, that presents a little different picture. But to the ex- 
tent that we do have reservations in California, and to the extent 
that on these reservations the status of wardship has existed since 
California became a State, then I can see where the local authorities, 
the State authorities, and the Federal Government, could get into a 
real legal hassle about where the basic responsibility lay in the ab- 
sence of some legislative action at either the local level or the State 
level, acknowledging their responsibility. 
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Without going into that, Mr. Chairman—I just raise the point be- 
cause I think it is something that has to be considered, and regardless 
of what the witness thinks about it, the plain fact is that 50 percent 
of the lawyers are wrong on every lawsuit. The way to avoid that 
kind of difficulty is to get legislative action from the State of Cali- 
fornia, because if the State of California were to pass an act and say 
we accept, ratify, and accede to the provisions of this particular 
enactment when it is put into effect, then you have had the authorita- 
tive voice of the local sovereign to speak with reference to its relation- 
ship to the Federal Government. 

I notice in this bill you call for a new roll. Why do you do that 
in the light of some 25 years of work with the rolls of the Indians 
of California, starting in 1928? Is it your idea that this new roll 
will simply be an elaboration to some extent, or will merely trans- 
pose over into the Federal register for announcement the list of names 
which have been secured under the act of 1928, the act of 1931, the act 
of 1948, and the new one, if it goes through, would permit you to 
complete the applications now pending, or do you intend to reopen the 
whole business, and go through all that again ? 

Mr. Sicter. Mr. Congressman, may I answer that question on the 
roll? I would like to make it clear that the 1928 roll and the amend- 
ments to that roll pursuant to later acts is concerned exclusively with 
one subject, and that is the judgment fund. Those Indians in Cali- 
fornia who have an interest in the judgment fund are not ae 
according to any tribal scheme. They need not be a member of a 
tribe at all. 

Bringing that problem down to our present time, when we start 
disposing of tribal trust property, we must have a tribal roll. The 
nee fund roll is not a tribal roll. It is a roll of all Indians who 
trace their ancestors back to a particular date. So it is impossible to 
use that roll for our present purpose. Not only that, but there are 
many people on that judgment roll, some thirty thousand-odd, and 
some of them have no interest in the trust property. For that reason 
we must start with tribal rolls. There are some tribal rolls in exist- 
ence. They are not up to date. They must be brought up to date 
before we can terminate our trust property. 

Representative Eneie. I appreciate that, but tribes consist of indi- 
viduals and the individuals are on the 1928 rolls and succeeding rolls; 
therefore, it seems to me it would be merely a reshuflling of the roll 
into tribal chunks rather than a rehashing of the whole business from 
the beginning. It seems, in short, that the roll now established as far 
as individuals are concerned, could be the basis of constituting and 
establishing the tribal rolls. I do not know whether that is the fair 
way to do it or not, but I ask you that question because I can see you 
will be another 10 years getting the rolls straightened out. 

Mr. Hitu. We must finish the rolls under this bill within a much 
shorter time than that. 

Representative Eneir. I know what you must do, but you never do 
it. I was the author of the 1948 act and we put a time limit on it to 
keep the Bureau of Indian Affairs from monkeying around with the 
situation for 10 years. They ran out of time and are right back and we 
are voing to be soft-hearted and maybe soft-headed and extend it in 
justice to the Indians. I do not think we ought to go back over the 
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— thing again after we have been fussing with the roll of the 
alifornia Indians for 25 years. 

Representative Saar. Would you suggest that the Congress define 
an Indian in California ? 

Representative Eneir. We have tried to do that. We tried to do 
that in the 1928 roll, because the Indians of California were entitled 
to this judgment. Therefore, every fellow who had any claim at all 
wanted to get his oar in as far as the cash mone y was concerned. I 
cannot conceive of an Indian in California not getting on that roll. 

Representative Berry. That roll would be different, however, than 
the roll of the members of these tribes. 

Representative Enerr. The tribes are made up of individuals, Mr. 
Chairman. Although you go down through the roll and there were 
93,000 to begin with and there are those individuals who be long to 
tribes, or did at some time, or some of them did. You ought to be able 
to block them off through groups, rather than go through the whole 
long interminable difficult procedure, because you get Indians who are 
only part Indian, and all that sort of thing, and it makes a very difficult 
problem. I think you are asking for a lot of additional trouble. If 
you take this roll we now have, and make the determinations tribewise 
from it, you can let it go at that. 

Mr. Stcier. The existing judgment roll does not show tribal affilia- 
tion. There is no way of taking that roll and showing tribal affilia- 
tions. 

Representative Eneir. Why not? 

Mr. Siater. The statute did not require the roll to be prepared that 
way. 

Representative Ener. I grant you that. The Indian’s name is 
there and you have to locate him to send him his check. When you 
send his next check, ask him what tribe he belongs to. 

Mr. Siteter. You will find a large number of that 31,000 who do not 
belong to a tribe. 

Representative Enern. That is perfectly all right. In that case he 
does not fit into a tribal arrangement, but he is nevertheless on the roll. 
So far as the responses indicate the tribe to which he belongs, then 
he participates in the tribal affairs and the property rights of those 
particular tribes. It seems to me that is the simplest way to do it. 
If vou write him a letter and send him a check, you can surely ask him 
what tribe he belongs to and supplement the information on the old 
roll. 

Representative Berry. You would include those that had one- 
sixteenth or one-thirty-second Indian blood, too? 

Representative Enetr. I would include those that are on the roll 
now or have applications pending on the roll, and who are determined 
to be entitled to be on the roll under this new bill we are considering. 
But I would not go back and re-do the whole business. In other words, 
open the door, hire “umpteen” people in the Bureau here to take 10 
years to do it again. I will make a prediction that if this enrollment 
section stays in the bill, you will not get the affairs of the California 
Indians wound up for 25 years, because these fellows will be out hunt- 
ing up Indians when we already have a list of them. 

I would like to ask Mr. Lee what is the matter with my suggestion. 
You have all their names. Just say, “Please, Mr. Indian, what tribe 
do you belong to, if any.” 
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Mr. Ler. Mr. Congressman, I think your suggestion has a great 
deal of merit in one respect. I think we will use this judgment roll 
to assist in compiling these other rolls. There is one problem in 
simply asking all of these Indians what band they belong to. I think 
this is a question that you people have to think about in considering 
the bill itself. We have tried to draft this bill in such a way that 
the Indians that have actually been using and improving this land 
for the past few years would become the owners of the land. We are 
dealing with the judgment roll with 35,000 or 40,000 indians. If 1 
affiliated them all with some of these small bands, and said that each 
one of these Indians had an equity in this particular reservation, 
that the end result would be that we would have to dispose of all of 
these reservations by sale. We would then displace a good share 
of the 7,000 or 8,000 Indians who are now living on these reservations. 

There is a fine question of equity there as to which way we should 
move. We have moved in the direction of giving a little extra 
consideration to the people who have been living on these lands. 

ere Enote. That is perfectly all right. 

Mr. Ler. I do not think it ee amount to too much in terms of 
the other Indians because most of these lands are not productive. 
They are used primarily for homesites. If we simply tie back i 
every Indian that can trace some type of relationship to a band— 
he may not have lived on this reservation for 30 or 40 years—if you 
put him on that tribal roll and give him an interest in that reserva- 
tion, the end result is going to be to break up all those reservations 
and sell them, and put a lot of these old Indians out on the street. 
That very frankly is our problem. 

Again, I would say that we would use your suggestions in using 
the overall roll to help us identify the various Indians. 

Senator Watkins. I noted you had 7,200 residing on trust lands. 
Eleven thousand Indians are interested in trust lands. You must 
have rolls for those who are residing there, and those who are 
interested in trust lands. 

Mr. Ler. In some instances we have rolls, Senator, and in some 
instances we do not. 

Senator Warxkrns. How do you get these figures if you do not have 
the rolls? 

Mr. Ler. There is a shifting population. These figures came about 
primarily through the survey that we conducted in 1951 to determine 
the extent of our problem. I do not think this roll problem will be 
quite as great on a lot of these reservations. At least I hope it will 
not be as great as we have had in this judgment roll. 

Senator Warxrns. You have had some experience in getting the 
names there, and making this survey so you ought to know pretty 
well by this time whether it is going to be a problem that will take 3 or 
4 years or whether it will t ake 25 years. 

Mr. Ler. We do not think it will. But as Mr. Engle has said, we 
have had some unfortunate experience with this judgment roll. It 
is true that we have taken a great deal of time on it. I would like 
to say one thing on that roll. We found a lot more people that 
claimed Indian ancestry than we had ever anticipated originally. 

Representative Enetx. You put a little cash money on the question 
and they find some Indian blood some place. 
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Mr. Ler. That is exactly right. The mere fact that this language 
was so broad as to permit anybody that could trace their ancestry 
back to 1852 or some such date has resulted in thousands and thou- 
sands of applications. Many of these have been very difficult to to 
verify. I think one of the basic problems is the way the authority 
read. We realize the fact that we have a very, very complicated 
problem in making up these tribal rolls and in dividing up these lands. 
I appreciate the fact that you have some concern about the length 
of time it is going to take us because we do also. 

Representative Eneir. I have some concern about the expense 
of it. What I am saying is that you already have a roll. Why not 
use it? All you have to do is to break it down in the tribal way, and 
you have that job done. 

Mr. Lee. I would say we would use that roll in checking back on 
the people that will claim membership in these various bands and 
rancherias. 

Representative Enerr. Yes, but it reopens the whole problem 
again, and that seems to me to be a bad thing. There is only one point 
that would change my mind, and that is if some Indian said, “I don’t 
care about getting that; I don’t care anything about that cash money. 
I am sitting here on a piece of property, and as long as T have it. that 
is all I want.” If some Indian deliberately stayed off the roll for 
that reason, he might be done an injustice, but I just cannot imagine 
an Indian in California who has any interest in the matter at all 
failing to get on that roll when there is $5 million back here bearing 
interest that he had a chance to get a part of. Aside from that, I 
just raise a caveat about that. I think it is too broad, and it will keep 
the Indian Bureau in business in California for another 25 years. 

If this bill accomplishes anything beneficial to the public, it will 
get the Indian Bureau out of California. : 

Now, going over to section 11, there is a provision here about these 
irrigation activities and projects. It says: 

The Secretary shall determine the amount of reimbursable cost charged 
against the land within each irrigation district. 

What I would like to ask you is on what basis will that determina- 
tion be made, and whether or not there is any appeal from the finding 
of the Secretary. If I was an Indian sitting on a piece of land where 
there is an irrigation project, and the Secretary was going to make 
an arbitrary finding on what I owed him, I would want to know if 
I could appeal it, and where. If he is going to make his determina- 
tion, what basis will it be made on? 

Mr. Ler. I think it will be made on the basis of the actual expenses 
incurred by the Federal Government in completing that irrigation 
project. That is the usual procedure. 

Senator Warkins. On an acreage basis or on an Indian basis? 

Mr. Ler. On an acreage basis. As Mr. Hill indicated, there are 
some charges on some of these projects that would far exceed the 
actual value of the property. We are going to have to go through 
each one of these projects and make a determination of whether or 
not we think these charges are equitable, and then we are going to 
have to submit a report to Congress on cancellation. We do antici- 
pate we will have to cancel out a good many of the charges. 
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Representative Ener. That is not what the section says. It just 
says the Secretary shall determine. It does not say whether the de- 
termination shali be made under the reclamation law which calls 
for interest-free money. It does not say whether or not the Indians 
shall be given the benefit of normal reimbursables which go into 
a project built under reclamation law. It is not related to any par- 
ticular standard of repayment requirements. If you want to say that 
the repayment obligation on these projects shall be determined on 
the basic principles of reclamation law, then you have a standard to 
deal with. 

Mr. Sicier. Congressman Engle, the total amount of reimbursable 
costs is already fixed according to statute. This is a matter of prorat- 
ing the total cost among the irrigated lands. It will be prorated, 
Mr. Lee indicated, after we have submitted cancellation schedules. 
The sentence is intended to mean—perhaps it needs to be clarified— 
that the Secretary will do the ministerial job of prorating the reim- 
bursable charges already fixed by law, not the reclamation law, how- 
ever, but a special Indian law, among the irrigated acres. 

Representative Eneue. In other words, this is not an exercise of 
judgment, but the doing of a ministerial act in adding up figures and 
arriving at a total, is that it? 

Mr. Stcrer. Yes. We have no cancellation provision in the bill 
because we have adequate cancellation provision now in “en at is called 
the Levitt Act, which permits the Secretary to cancel charges, sub- 
mit the report to Congress on those and the cancellations become 
effective unless Congress directs otherwise. 

Representative Ener. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
language be prepared to clarify this section so we know what we are 
doing here. It does not say, I believe, what it is intended to say in 
its present form. That is all. 

Senator Watkins. I think that would be wise. I think of course the 
legislative history might indicate clearly what was intended. But if 
it is necessary to further clarify that, it will be noted, and we can do 
that when we are in executive session on the bill. 

I am still interested in the statement about the number of people 
who are interested in trust property. As I understand it, it is about 
11,000. How did you determine that it was about 11,000 4% 

Mr. Hitz. Back in 1945, there were a good deal more Bureau per- 
sonnel in the State of California, and one of the things that they did 
at that time was to prepare rolls of Indian groups periodically. That 
11,000 figure represents the number of Indians that were on those rolls 
at that time. It was actually a census of the people who were residing 
on or who had tribal rights in these various reservat 7 That isa 
1945 census figure that was made by a census taker. I do not know 
how they were made, but ordinarily the superintendent or one of his 
staff would go out and make a census periodically. 

Senator Warxins. In making that count, did they take the names 
of the Indians? 

Mr. Hit. Yes, sir. 

Senator Watkins. It seems to me that would help settle this propo- 
sition. If we have over 40,000 Indians registered nda the judgment 
bill, whereby they get their proportionate share of it, and that many 
applications allowed, it certainly would divide this other property 
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up so fine if they could go claim which tribe they belonged to and 
could look over and pick out the one that had the most property. 
That is about what would happen. It would just simply aes pau- 
pers out of those who have been staying on the lands and developing 
them and taking care of them. 

Mr. Hitxi. May I comment on this enrollment task? I think it is 
not a major task in our termination program out there. For one 
thing we have 12 groups that are organized under the Wheeler- 
Howard Act. Each of those has a constitution and bylaws which 
have certain membership provisions which spell out in so many words 
who is eligible or a member of the reservation. We have worked with 
those 12 groups over the past several months, and have gotten those 
groups to bring their rolls up to date on the 12 reservations. The 
Hoopa Tribe with over 800 people is actively working on its roll. It 
has a completed roll at this time. The Fort Yuma people with 1,170 
people enrolled has recently, on its own and in accordance with its 
constitutional provisions brought its roll up to date. So there is no 
problem there at all. As soon as we get a cutoff date, we can declare 
the roll closed, and that is it. 

We have worked with certain other tribes that have practically 
completed their rolls. The Smith River Reservation on the Oregon 
border has made its own roll. AJ] it would take there is to settle a dis- 
pute maybe with three or four individuals who claim rights. These 
cases might be subject to appeal. For the most part this enrollment 
task is not a major job. I am positive it will not take 25 years. In 
fact, the bill says that job has to be done within 6 months after the 
passage of the act, and I think it will be done. The bill gives the 
Indians 6 months to do it, and then it gives the Secretary additional 
time to prepare a roll if the Indian groups themselves do not. One 
thing we do not want to get into is to try to go back and dig up this 
thirty or thirty-five thousand people to get their opinion and get in- 
volved in a lot of disputes as to who owns what. It would be a ter- 
rific job. To try to account for all those 30,000 people on that per 
capita roll by tribes. I certainly do not want to get into that kind 
of a problem. 

I would like to make one other comment on the Congressman’s ques- 
tion with respect to the legality of this bill. The bill has been turned 
over to the Governor as I will bring out later. The Attorney General 
IT learned just within the last few days has appointed a special deputy 
or assistant to analyze this bill, and to determine what legislation the 
California State legislature might have to adopt in order to take care 
of the situation. At the last session of the legislature, the State senate 
adopted and there was passed a joint resolution to set up a committee 
in the State senate to study Indian matters in the State, and I think 
it provides for the formation of a State committee to work on Indian 
matters. Ithink, asa matter of fact, there was $1,500 available for the 
purpose the coming year. The State is aware of the legal angles here, 
and is doing something about it at this time. 

I suspect that before action is taken on this bill that a report will be 
forthcoming from the Governor or from the State Attorney General. 

I just wanted to bring that to your attention. 

Representative Eneiz. This tribal business is not going to be too 
easy to settle. Let us assume that I am an Indian, and I am on the 
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1928 roll. I did not like it on the reservation and I could not make a 
good living. The abandonment of any number of those reservations 
proves that. I took off and being an enterprising fellow, I went to 
work and lo and behold, somebody comes along and tells me that I 
have no right in the tribal property or the old homestead on the reser- 
vation on which they have found oil. I have an idea that if that kind 
of situation develops you will find a great deal of argument about 
who belongs where, and whether or not a man by showing a little 
industry and initiative in going out and doing a day’s labor some place 
to support his family, sacrificed the aboriginal rights which he is 
entitled in the old homstead on the old reservation. I think that ought 
to be given some careful consideration. So far as the State legislature 
is concerned, it seems to me that their acquiescence in any law that 
undertakes to leave the Indians of California as foundlings on the 
doorsteps of the taxpayers of the State of California has to have the 
acceptance of the State legislature. 

Mr. Ler. Congressman, I would like to make one other comment on 
this matter. I think it is very true what you say, that some of these 
a ans would be very disappointed, those who left the old homestead 

, 10, or 20 years ago, and they think they have an equity init. I think 
1 pointed out before that I think it is one of the questions that you 
people have to consider as to whether vou are going to put this owner- 
ship determination on a basis of weighing heavily in favor of the peo- 
ple that are actually there, and have been using these properties as 
against an overall ownership proposition. 

Representative Enetr. May I interrupt just to ask you this: A good 
deal depends on what the Indians themselves have done. If occupancy 
of the propery under the basic rules that have applied and the pre- 
cedents of the tribe gives some sort of an interest, it seems to me that 
ought to be rec ognized, but it might differ in each case. 

Mr. Ler. It does differ a great deal. I was going to say that by 
and large, where the assets are considerable, where you have a sub- 
stantial tribal estate, that those tribes have maintained a fairly ade- 
quate roll. Many of the people that have moved off still have an 
interest in that, that is, their names are on the roll. I think the big 
problem comes on these small rancherias and these submarginal areas 
that do not amount to too much in terms of value, but where the 
population has shifted back and forth. We have 1 or 2 reservations 
where the original band that the reservation was purchased for has 
moved off completely, and a new set of Indians have moved on. If 
as you say oil were discovered on that reservation, before we went out 
of business, we would have some real legal problems involved. We 
have tried to draw this bill in such a way so that we won't dispossess 
a large group of Indians that are now residing on these lands. 

If you took all of the Indians in California that have some Indian 
blood and tried to tie them back to some tribal or band affiliation, and 
rive them all an interest in these lands, I think the end result would 
ye a Sale, a distribution of a very, very minor sum of money to those 
people, but a complete displacement of these people that are now liv- 
ing on the reservation. That is the problem that we were confronted 
with when we drafted this bill. 

Senator Kucner. Where is the language that indicates how you 
solve it. 
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Mr. Stcier. It is section 5, Senator. 

Senator Kucuen. Of the House bill ? 

Mr. Sicter. No, both bills; they are the same 

Senator Kucuen. They are identical 

Mr. Sieter. Yes. Section 5 permits the Secretary to determine the 
beneficial interest in tribal property and it permits him to do that 
without regard to the fact that the cost of that property may or may 
not have been set off against the judgment recovered not by one group 
but by all of the Indians. That section is designed to resolve con- 
flicts of interest between tribes, such as Mr. Lee indicated, where the 
property has been used successively by different groups. It is based 
upon the pr inciple of oce upancy at a date 2 years before the date of 
this act. That 2-year date is the date when general publicity was 
given to the termination program. 

Senator Kucuet. I suppose as a practical matter if an Indian felt 
aggrieved with the administrative decision of the Secretary, it would 
not be worth his while to attempt to have a day in court anyway. 
So you provide here for a disposition administratively. 

Mr. Sicter. Congress is providing that. 

Senator Kucuer. You recommend to the Congress in this bill. 

Mr. Sicuer. Yes. 

Senator Kucnuen. I think that my good friend, Clair Engle, has 
brought up quite an important point, and I assume that before the 
joint committee would sit in judgment on what, if any, recommenda- 
tions it would make, we would have the benefit of the government of 

California, the Governor, and the Attorney General, with respect to 
ie problems that were raised by Congressman Engle. 

May I ask one question, Mr. C hairman ? 

On the point which I raised earlier, does the Department have any 
objection to the amendment of section 28, and the inclusion of a sug- 
gested deletion of the Fort Yuma Reservation ? 

Mr. Ler. I think we would like to consider it, Senator. 

Senator Kucuer. And then advise the committee of your views on 
the matter 

Mr. Ler. Yes. There are some special problems there. We have 
discussed them pro and con a bit. I think we would like to give further 
consideration to them before we make a firm recommendation to you. 
If I could be permitted to break in here while both Congressman 
Engle and Senator Kuchel are here, I would like to make one point on 
the matter of the State’s interest in this particular problem. 

Back in 1952, when these bills were introduced in the 82d Congress, 
we did work very closely with the State of California, and Governor 
Warren sent a representative here to testify on these bills. He testified 
in favor of the bills with some minor amendments that we agreed to. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that leaving aside the legal 
question that Congressman Engle has raised, there is a question of the 
State taking on a burden for which they receive no tax funds. This is 
the only bill in which this particular problem appears, and we did 
want to make it very clear to the committee. The reason I am bringing 
it in now, is that I want to make sure both of you gentlemen from 

California heard of the problem. 

We have proposed that Congress grant a limited exemption from 
taxation of various groups of people, persons over 50 years of age, a 
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blanket exemption of 50 years for all persons, and exemptions up to the 
time that minors reach their m: oo ity. ‘There is no compensation 
provided in this bill to the State of California for those e ee. 
AsIs say, we have not provided these exe mption s in the other bills we 
have proposed under this 108 legislation. 

Senator Kucne,. You mean you purport in this bill to exempt an 
Indian from all forms of taxation, State, local, as well as Federal ? 

Mr. Lee. No, this is simply the tax on his property, the real-estate 
tax. The reason we did that in this particular bill and this is the point 
I wanted to make sure you gentlemen understood, is that the State 
was agreeable to taking on that burden back in 1952. It was on that 
basis that we had discussed this bill with the Indians. We have advised 
the State again that we have this provision in this bill, and we assume 
that the State itself will speak up on this problem as to whether or 
not they are willing to permit this section to stay in. 

The State would be taking on some additional burdens for which 
they would get no real-estate tax revenues. I wanted to make sure 
both you gentlemen understood that clearly, because aside from the 
purely legal problems involved, there is this problem of whether the 
State wants to take on the obligation. 

As I say, the State was perfectly willing to back it in 1952. Whether 
or not they have changed their mind we cannot say. We assume the 
State will speak for itself. 

Representative Berry. In that connection, Mr. Lee, it might be 
appropriate to read into the record paragraph 3 on page 6 of Sec- 
retary Lewis’ report in which he says: 

The 1951 Legislature of the State of California memorialized Congress to 
dispense with any and all restrictions of California Indians. This resolution 

S. J. Res. No. 29, ch. 128, California Statutes, May 18, 1951) reads, in part, as 
follows: “and, whereas, he (the American Indian) has grown in political and 
civie stature and understanding so as to demonstrate by his conduct, both in 
war and in peace, that he is deserving of United States citizenship, without 
diminution, restriction, or exception whatever : Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, jointly, 
That the Legislature of the State of California respectfully memorializes the 
President and the Congress of the United States to dispense with any and all 
restrictions, whatever their nature, whereby the freedom of the American Indian 
is curtailed in any respect, either as to governmental benefits, civil rights, or 
personal contacts * * *.” 

Mr. Ler. I am glad you mentioned that, Congressman Berry. I 
might add that the 1953 State legislature also memorialized the Con- 
gress to terminate the Federal trust. We have a copy of the resolu- 
tion if you would like it in the record. 

Representative Berry. Without objection, it will be placed in the 
record at this point. 

(The document is as follows:) 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 29—RELATING TO THE WELFARE OF 
OF CALIFORNIA 


THE INDIANS 


Whereas remedial congressional legislation is urgently needed for benefit 
of the Indians of California on several subjects, some of which are now before 
Congress represented by bills and other bills are being drafted which deal 
with the following subjects: 

A bill, H. R. 1063, by Congressman Poulson, to amend title 18, United States 
Code, entitled “Crimes and Criminal Procedure,” with respect to State juris- 
diction over offenses committed by or against Indians in the Indian country, 
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and to confer on the State of California civil jurisdiction over Indians in the 
State ; 

A bill, H. R. 2974, by Congressman Phillips, to add to the revised roll of 
Indians of California certain Indians who made application for enrollment 
within the time fixed by law, and for other purposes ; 

A bill, H. R. 2976, by Congressman Phillips, to authorize leasing of restricted 
Indian lands in the State of California for public, religious, educational, recre- 
ational, residential, business, and for other purposes requiring the grant of 
long-term leases; 

A bill to facilitate termination of Federal supervision over Indian affairs in 
California ; 

A bill to authorize traveling expenses and pay to delegates representing In- 
dians of California from funds in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of California: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State of California (jointly), 
That the legislature of the State of California hereby memorializes the Con- 
gress of the United States to enact remedial legislation for the purposes herein 
enumerated ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the senate is directed to transmit copies of 
this resolution to the President and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, to the chairman of the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United States. 

Representative Berry. Are there any other questions, Senator? 

Senator Kucnen. Only this, Mr. Chairman, that while I am glad 
to have this legislative resolution go into the record and await the 
opinion of the attorney general of California, I would like to pre- 
serve—I am sure you join me in this—my right to make up my 
own mind with respect to the policy involved as was brought out 
by the Congressman’s questions, because the resolution which was 
passed a couple of years ago does not have any legal dignity. The 
executive branch of the Government does not participate in this. 
So it is an ordinary resolution document. 

Representative Berry. That is true. Certainly it is one of the 
things that must be worked out before this bill can be written up and 
reported to Congress. It is one of the things that will be taken 
into consideration when the two committees meet as a full committee 
to work this problem out. 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any other questions, Congress- 
man Engle? 

Representative Enorr. No, thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Representative Berry. There is one thing that I did want ask 
with regard to schools in California. The revenue for the schools, 
as I understand it, comes entirely from a 3 percent sales tax in the 
State, is that correct? 

Mr. Hirv. I am not certain just how the schools are financed. I 
know there is a local levy for support of schools, but there is a con- 
siderable State equalization payment. 

Representative Berry. A property tax levy ? 

Mr. Hr. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. In addition to the revenue from the 3 per- 
cent sales tax ? 

Mr. Hi. I think the State equalization payment was just increased 
recently to about $120 per pupil. I believe that is the new rate. I am 
not positive on that figure. 
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Senator Kucuen. The State and local governments contribute 
jointly to school support. 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucuen. As you suggested earlier, the county has the re- 
sponsibility in our State of supplying so-called indigent aid. So 
that was the distinction that you made earlier. The State would 
participate, however, in the schools, old age aid, hospital care, and so 
forth. To that extent there would be an additional responsibility 
on the State government. 

Mr. Hit. One item that the State carries is psychiatric care, dnd 
we have a contract at the present time for hospitalization of os, 
tric cases. That is a State responsibility and not charged to the 
county. So there is some division of responsibility for the services. 

Representative Berry. If there are no other questions, we will stand 
in recess until 2:30. 

(Thereupon at 12:10 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m., the 
same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Representative Berry. The committee will come to order. 
The first witness this afternoon is Robert Cromwell. Will you state 
your name and place of residence ? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CROMWELL, PIUTE INDIAN, OWENS 
VALLEY INDIANS, BISHOP, CALIF. 


Mr. Cromwetu. Robert Cromwell is my name. 

Representative Berry. Where do you live? 

Mr. Cromwetu. Bishop, Calif. 

Representative Berry. What is your business? 

Mr. CroMweELu. I am a laborer. This is a statement by the Owens 
Valley Indian Board of Trustees of Bishop, Calif., March 1, 1954, to 
the chairman, Committee on Indian Affairs, United States Senate and 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert Cromwell, a Piute Indian, was duly elected by the mem- 
bers of the Owens Valley Indians to represent said Owens Valley 
Indians at the hearings to be held before your respective committees in 
Washington, D. C., on March 4 and 5, 1954, and any continuances 
thereof. 

The following proposed amendments and suggestions to Senate bill 
2749 and House of Representatives bill 7322, have been made and 
approved by a majority of the Owens Valley Indians present at meet- 
ings held for the purpose of discussing and considering the above- 
mentioned bills: 

1. That section 11 of said bill providing for the repayment to the 
Federal Government the amount determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior for irrigation projects, at least insofar as the Owens Valley is 
concerned, be stricken from the bill. The reasons for this are as 
follows: 

(a) At the time that the irrigation projects were constructed and for 
a number of years thereafter, none of the Indians had ever been told 
that they would be expected to make any payment to the Government. 

44724—54—pt. 5 ——4 
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) The irrigation systems installed in the Owens Valley were not 
necessary in order for the land to be proper ly irr igated, and had the 
Indians been given their choice, realizing that they would be called 
upon to reimburse the Government, they would have elected not to have 
had the irrigation systems put in. 

Representative Berry. You heard the testimony this morning, Mr. 
Cromwell, that this provision in the bill was more of a provision to 
determine what the amount charged to the Indians would be, more 
than roe ¢ it against the Indians. 

Mr. Cromwe un. | heard that. You are referring to this one? 

me esentative Berry. Is this another matter? 

Mr. Cromwe.y. This is on Owens Valley pertaining to the depart- 
mental bill. The Indians that are making amendments to the bill, 
that the mortgage be canceled. You see, there is a mortgage of $200,- 
000 on those reservations in that valley. 

Representative Berry. Assessment. 

Mr. Cromwet.. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Go ahead. 

Mr. CroMwe tu. By reason of the fact that in the Owens Valley, 
the land were to be distributed to the individual Indians the a 
would be that the parcels would be comparatively small and that 
an elaborate irrigation system would not be necessary, therefore the 
Indians would be called upon to pay back for something that doesn’t 
give them any great benefits. 

(7) The placing of a burden upon the Indians to pay the Govern- 
ment back the cost of the irrigation system would no doubt result 
in many people losing their lands because of being unable to make 
the necessary payments. In these instances the Government would be 
giving the land with one hand and taking it back with the other. 

(e) It is believed that the original cost of construction of the irri- 
gation projects in the Owens V alley is disproportionate to their value. 
This came about largely because of the fact that the projects were 
put in by hand labor rather than through the use of mechanized equip- 
ment. Furthermore, these irrigation systems were completed in ap- 
proximately 1940 and under the ordinary course of events would have 
been depreciated off within the next few years. 

It is believed that the provisions of the proposed bill providing 
that no further allotments of public domain land in California shall 
be made after the effective date of the bill should be strickent. The 
reasons are as follows: 

(a) The amount of land that the Indians will receive under the 
proposed legislation will not in most instances be sufficient to enable 
the Indians to make a living off of it. Therefore if there are or should 
be lands in California now in the public domain which will be opened 
up for entry, it is believed that the Indians should have a prior right. 
There would seem to be no justification for closing the door forever on 
further Indian allotments and that if, as above stated, any public lands 
should be opened for entry the Indians should not be excluded. 

(6) The existing law giving Indians the right to occupy certain 
public domain I: inds has for m: iny years been so administered that the 
Indians derived little or no benefit out of the laws passed for them. 
In view of this fact it is believed that this phase of the law should 
be clarified and the Indians now receive the benefit of the intent of 
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Congress as expressed in the earlier bills giving to the Indians rights 
to receive patents on public lands. 

That in lieu of the provisions of said bill authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to offset the expense involved in administering 
the provisions of the bill from credits due the Indians from funds 
now being held by the United States Government, that an amend- 
ment be written into the bill whereby only a portion of the expense 
be charged against such credits, the balance necessary to finance the 
administration coming from other sources. The reasons for this pro- 
posed amendment are: 

(a) It is believed that if other funds are called upon to contribute 
to the expense, that there would be more supervision of expenditures 
and that the cost would be held down. 

(6) It would appear that the purpose behind the proposed legis- 
lation is to relieve the taxpayers of the burden of caring for the In- 
dians of California. Therefore, the chief beneficiaries under the bill 
are going to be the taxpayers and not the Indians. Therefore, the 
Indians should not be called upon to foot the entire expense of legis- 
lation designed for the benefit of others. 

(c) The Indians are going to need all of the moneys that they 

can get in order to make the necessary improvements on the property 

after the termination of the trust and to enable them to pay taxes. 
Therefore, it is important, if the Indians are to be able to retain the 
land and put it to beneficial use, that any credits which they may have 
be held at a maximum, rather than be depleted through bearing the 
expense of the administration of the bill. 

4. A second motion was made, seconded, and passed at the above- 
mentioned meeting that the Indians of Owens Valley, or those Indians 
entitled thereto, either receive title to the 66,000 acres of land in north- 
ern Inyo and southern Mono Counties, or that they receive the rea- 
sonable value of said lands. It would appear that this land was set 
aside for the benefits of the Indians, and subsequently withdrawn from 
entry through Executive order. However, the judgment of the In- 
dians of California against the Federal Government was offset to the 
extent of the credit established for said lands. Either the offset 
should be abolished or the lands or their reasonable value be given to 
the local Indians. 

Our delegate, Robert Cromwell, a Piute Indian, is hereby instructed 
for and on behalf of the Indians of Owens Valley to present the above- 
mentioned amendments and suggestions before your committees. 

Respectfully, Earl Lett, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Indians of Owens Valley; Roy Chiatovich, vice chairman of the board 
of trustees of Indians of Owens Valley. Attested to by Evelyn 
Chiatovich, secretary. 

Representative Berry. This is all the statement you have, Mr. 
Cromwell ? 

[ would like to ask you, are you a married man ? 

Mr. Cromwet. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How large a family do you have? 

Mr. Cromwe.i. My wife and I. 

Representative Berry. You have no children? 

Mr. Cromwe... No. 

Representative Berry. You say you are a laborer. Where do you 
work ? 
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Mr. Cromwe.t. I work for the California Electric Power Co. That 
is in Bishop, Calif. 

Representative Berry. How far is Bishop from this reservation ? 

Mr. Cromwe tt. It is approximately 1 mile west of Bishop. 

Representative Berry. The reservation ? 

Mr. Cromwett. Yes. It consists of 875 acres. 

Representative Berry. Is there more than one reservation in Owens 
Valley? 

Mr. Cromwe tv. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Four of them? 

Mr. Cromwe tu. There is one 15 miles south of Bishop. That other 
reservation is in Big Pine. That consists of approximately 279 
acres. 

There is also another one 30 miles south of Big Pine or in Lone 
Pine, consisting of approximately 237 acres. There are three reser- 
vations there. There is another one there. There is one in Fort In- 
dependence. That is allotted land while these other three are assign- 
ments. The Indians are assigned to these three tracts. 

Representative Berry. Where does the water come from for this 
irrigation project ? 

Mr. Cromweti. The water comes from what is called Bishop Creek. 
However, the holding regarding the water came about this way. 
When the city of Los Angeles and the United States Government 
traded the United States land which was believed to have been the 
Indian land—that was used in the land trade with the city of Los 
Angeles. The Government had approximately 3,000 acres of land, 
or perhaps a little more. In that trade, the Indians got half of that 
amount or approximately 1,400 acres. The total of those 3 tracts 
would be approximately 1,400 acres. 

Representative Berry. Did the city get all of the water in this 
valley ? 

Mr. Cromweti. The city did get the water that was flowing day and 
night, that is, a perpetual flow, while the Indians were guaranteed 4 
acre-feet of water annually. 

Representative Berry. On all of your land; is that right? 

Mr. Cromwe tt. That is right, that would be four times the acreage. 

Representative Berry. Was this project sponsored by the Bureau 
of Reclamation or the Indian Department? 

Mr. Cromwetz. I am not quite sure. I think it was probably the 
Indian Bureau. That $200,000 that was spent on that irrigation 
project was Government money, and naturally when we heard the 
news in 1948 we assumed that it was Government money, and would 
have to be paid back some time later. 

Representative Berry. How many Indians have an interest in this? 
You call it Owens Valley. Actually there are four reservations. Are 
these four reservations in that valley ? 

Mr. Cromwe.i. That is right. 

Representative Berry. For instance, you live on Bishop Reser- 
vation. 

Mr. Cromwe.t. That is right. 

Representative Berry. How many Indians live on that reservation ? 

Mr. CroMwe tv. I would say approximately 500 Indians. 

Representative Berry. How many of them make their living off the 
soil ? 
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Mr. Cromwe i. A very few. 

Representative Berry. About how many ¢ 

Mr. Cromwe.u. Perhaps 2 or 3. I would estimate that roughly. 

Representative Berry. What do the rest of them do? 

Mr. Cromwe.. They still have to go out and work for white people. 

Representative Berry. Actually, it would not be to your benefit to 
save this, would it? 

Mr. Cromwett. I think so. You mean the $200,000 mortgage? Is 
that what you are referring to? 

Representative Berry. The acreage. If there are only 2 or 3 of 
you making use of it. 

Mr. Cromweti. What I meant there was that those Indians make 
their livelihood off the reservation. They also have to gu out and 
work. I live ona l-acre lot. 1 could not stay there and exist or make 
my livelihood off th: at l-acre lot. Practically all these Indians, with 
the exception of 2 or 3, have to go out and work. 

Representative Berry. But this is their home. 

Mr. Cromweu. Yes. 

Representative Berry. They come back there for part of the season, 
do they ¢ 

Mr. Cromweu. They work right here. Some do go out into the city, 
very few. The city of Los Angeles has had projects there, and because 
of that they have stayed right there. The city did have a project until 
about a year ago. They finished and when that was finished, the 
Indians did not have anything to do. The Indians did have steady 
work before the ranchers sold out to the city around about 1928. The 
land trade between the city of Los Angeles and the United States 
Government, when they made that trade, it was assumed that the 
Indians would stay there and make their livelihood there. But after 
the land trade, the same condition exists at the present time. They 
still have to go out and look for work. I think if more land had been 
given in the very beginning, or in the trade, if the Government was 
going to help the Indians or the city was going to help the Indians, 
then the Indians should have gotten more land, instead of this small 
acreage of 875 acres. Out of that acreage perhaps 200 or 250 acres is 
being used for pasture, while the other is for agriculture. Of course, 
at the present time no one can do anything to help those Indians to 
acquire more land. If that was made in the very beginning, and if the 
Senate investigation had said something about helping the Indians, 
this Senate investigation that was made in 1932, then that would 
have been the time to help the Indians. Anyway, the trade did not 
mean anything to the Indians, the trade that was made between the 
United States Government and the c ity of Los Angeles. They are in 
the same condition that prevailed before the land trade. 

They do want this $200,000 mortgage canceled. 

Representative Berry. Does the Federal Government do anything 
for those Indians on the reservation ? 

Mr. Cromwey. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any Indian schools? 

Mr. CromMwe.. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any Indian agency? 

Mr. Cromwe.u. No, sir. The agent comes down from Sacramento 
Indian Agency once a month. The Indians so far as I know do not 
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get any help other than the reports that are being made when the 
agent goes down there. 

Representative Berry. Was this land allotted ? 

Mr. Cromwe tu. No, sir. 

Representative Berry. It was not allotted ? 

Mr. Cromwet.. No, sit 

tepresentative Berry. Do you own the acre that you live on? 

Mr. Cromwety. No, sir. I have no assignment. These are assign- 
ments. These are not allotments. 

Representative Berry. You own your home? 

Mr. Cromwetz. No, sir. They were built by rehabilitation funds. 

Representative Berry. Actually you people would be just as well 
off if the Government was out as you are now, would you not ? 

Mr. Cromwe.y. I think so. The way it is, the Indian Bureau does 
not he ‘Ip us. 

Representative Berry. The only request you make is that the mort- 
gage for this reclamation project be lifted / 

Mr. Cromwety. That is right. 

Representative Berry. The Indians are pretty well advanced ? 

Mr. Cromwett. I think so. 

Representative Berry. They all speak English, read, and write? 

Mr. Cromweti. The majority of them. But I have always said 
this, though, Mr. Chairman, that the Indians should have been helped 
in some way that would help them to make their own living off the 
land. 

Representative Berry. There is only a small percentage of them 
that would live on the land anyway. All Indians are not farmers, 
any more than all white people are farmers, are they ? 

Mr. Cromwett. No, but they are laborers. Of course, those Indians 
were never helped even as far back as 1900 or 1910 or 1920 or 1930. 
They have always had to make their living. 

Representative Berry. They are better off, are they not, because 
they did? 

Mr. Cromwett. I think so. 

Representative Berry. Indians are just like white people. They 
do not advance unless they do the advancing themselves, and you 
do not advance unless you try, do you? 

Mr. Cromwe ty. I think this, that they should be able to advance 
even if they are of a reservation. The way I understand you, just 
because they live on the reservation, they do not advance. I think 
if they are put on a reservation, they should advance just as much. 

Representative Berry. Do you think they are better off if they 
mingle with the other citizens? 

Mr. Cromwe tt. I think so. 

Representative Berry. I believe that is right. If there are not 
other questions, that is all, Mr. Cromwell. 

Mr. Cromwetu. Thank you, sir. 

Representative Berry. The next witness is Lewis Johnson and 
Patrick Migul. Your name is Lewis Johnson? 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS JOHNSON, FORT YUMA RESERVATION, 
IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF., ACCOMPANIED BY PATRICK MIGUL, 
FORT YUMA RESERVATION, IMPERIAL COUNTY, CALIF. 


Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Where do you live, Mr. Johnson ? 

Mr. Jounson. In Winter Haven, Calif., Imperial County. 

Representative Berry. And his name is what ! 

Mr. Jounson. Patric Migul. 

Representative Berry. His address is what ? 

Mr. Jounson. Winter Haven. 

Representative Berry. What reservation is that / 

Mr. Jounson. The Fort Yuma Indian Reservation. 

Representative Berry. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jonnson. We are the official delegates from the Fort Yuma 
Indian Reservation of California, Imperial County. That is located 
in the extreme southeast of California, one-half mile west of the city 
of Yuma, Ariz. We represent approximately 1,185 members of our 
tribe. We are organized under the Wheeler-Howard Act, and this 
organization comes under the name of the Quejan Tribal Council. 
That is our own Indian name for our tribe. 

Representative Berry. Mr. Johnson, you were here this morning. 
There was quite a lot of discussion about what people belong to what 
tribes. You say you have 1,185 members in the tribe? 

Mr. Jonmnson. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How has that been determined ? 

Mr. Jounson. By enrollment. We are one of the tribes that have 
our own enrollment. 

Representative Berry. It is kept up by the tribal council? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, each year. 

Representative Berry. What degree of blood do you permit ? 

Mr. Jounson. The 1,185 are all fullbloods. 

Representative Berry. They are not enrolled if they are halfbloods? 

Mr. Jounson. There are a few that are halfbloods, yes, but about 
90 percent of them are fullbloods. 

Representative Berry. It would be no job to complete your roll, 
would it ? 

Mr. Jonson. No, it would not. 

Representative Berry. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Jounson. The reservation proper we have been allotted in 1910 
10 acres apiece. That was in 1910, and in 1904 and 1905 the Govern- 
ment was going to allot us 5 acres of land to make our livelihood for 
the rest of our lives. 

In this morning’s testimony by the Bureau delegates, I was a little 
disheartened because I thought that the California delegation were 
to be heard, and that it was primarily for their benefit. But I guess 
the Bureau is delegated from California in making their statements. 

Representative Berry. What do you mean? 

Mr. Jounson. These are California hearings and California dele 
gates. We assume that we were going to begin this and all the sta- 
tistical reports that were made this morning were compiled by the 
agencies of the various area offices. I don’t believe in Bureau sta- 
tistics, because there is no other one that knows statistics any better 
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than those of us who live right on the reservation and know exactly 
what problems we have. 

Representative Berry. Do you not think it was a pretty good idea 
to get the overall pic ture before we started on these se parate reserva- 
tiol s¢ 

Mr. Jomnson. I think in our case we would like to get our statistics 
here first. 

Representative Berry. Yes, but you have only 1 reservation out 
of 111. 

Mr. Jounson. I think that is true, but that is the feeling of the 

iajority that are here. 

Representative Berry. The committee thought maybe it would be 
a good idea to get the overall picture. That is the reason we did it 
this way. We are sorry that it has not met with your approval. 

Mr. Jounson. I think before we go on any further, I want to go 
on record that we have been solely delegated here to be exempted 
from the withdrawal bill. I say that for these reasons. In the be- 
ginning Dillon Myer and Rex Lee, the old administration did bring 
before us the first bill of withdrawal. There must have been some- 
thing wrong with that since it has not gone any further until this 
year. Dillon Myer promised a survey, a team of five members, which 
were to go on every an rvation to survey the problems that are exist- 
ing on each reservation. We are still waiting for those five members 
to listen to our problems. 

Now we have this opportunity, so I would like to go right on ahead 
with it. 

The present new bill that the Bureau has seen fit to bring before us, 
there was a delegate from the Sacramento area office, Mr. Nordstrom. 
His iuain purpose was to clarify this bill when he arrived at our 
reservation, and give us all the explanations he could possibly make 
on this. At that time we members of the tribe, not being too smart, 
with our education just limited, we could not understand this bill 
clearly. It seems to me that quite a few others, those who have the 
education, do not understand this bill clearly. In the overall picture 
it does not seem to me that we could go under this because we just 
do not have the education. We do not have the financial resources. 
We are not educated up to the level of the white man to go ahead and 
be competent and to take care of our own affairs. That hardly seems 
to be possible. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a superintendent at your 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. Jomnson. We have what is called a field agent. 

Representative Berry. How much time does he spend there ? 

Mr. Jouwnson. Sir? 

Representative Berry. How much time does he spend there? 

Mr. Jounson. He is there at all times. 

Representative Berry. What does he do? 

Mr. Jounson. He is the man between the Sacramento area office 
and the tribe itself. 

Representative Berry. What is his official function? What does 
he do? 

Mr. Jonnson. He is a man that helps us in every possible way with 
our problems. Of course, the correspondence between the Washington 
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officials and the Sacramento office is handled by him and he gives us 
the data on that and tries to help us as much as he can. 

Representative Berry. Does he advise you on your farming opera- 
tions? 

Mr. Jounson. As much as he can. We have had in the past what 
they call a farm agent or extension agent or whatever you call them, 
and as far back as I can remember there has not been anyone that 
was competent enough to educate our people in farming. Ten acres 
of land is not enough for any individual to farm, and 90 percent of 
the reservation is on deceased property. 

Representative Berry. You mean 90 percent is inherited ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I dare say that in these 10 acre allotments 
there is about 90 percent of it under different heirs. In one instance 
a 10-acre allotment has 28 heirs. With this condition that exists on 
the reservation it hardly seems possible that any one of our people 
an make a living. 

Representative Berry. Do you think something ought to be done 
about it? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, I think there should be, by some kind of regula- 
tion or congressional action that the inheritance problem ought to be 
straightened out. 

Representative Berry. What do you think should be done? 

Mr. Jonnson. I think more power should be vested into the tribal 
council and the field agent, so that they can go ahead and make some 
kind of arrangements to untangle this problem. 

Representative Berry. Divide up the land, you mean? 

Mr. Jounson. Divide the land up, or settle it by deeds, or some 
arrangement that could be made with the individual heirs. 

Representative Berry. How much of this land is under irrigation ? 

Mr. Jounson. There is approximately 5,000 acres. 

Representative Berry. What is the acreage altogether ? 

Mr. Jonnson. There is 8,223 acres gross. 

Representative Berry. Altogether. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Representative Berry. How much is under irrigation ? 

Mr. Jornson. A little over 7,000 acres. 

Representative Berry. How much of that acreage is farmed by 
Indians ? 

Mr. Jornson. I should say about 10 percent of it. 

Representative Berry. 10 percent of the land is farmed by Indians? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. And personally operated by them? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Who operates the balance of it? 

Mr. Jonnson. It is leased out to white farmers. 

Representative Berry. Is that about as large a percentage as could 
be expected to operate their own farms? 

Mr. Jounson. No. I should judge that there could be a much 
bigger percentage than that. I will give you an example of why most 
of this land is leased out. 

In my position I was allotted in 1910 10 acres. My father was given 
10 acres. My mother was given 10 acres. At the time I was going 
to school, and after my period of school, we tried to farm that. We 
didn’t have the equipment. We never had proper equipment to do 
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farming on a large scale. In 1941 I was inducted into the Army of 
the United States, and upon my return in 1946, I still had no equip- 
ment. Howcould I farm my land properly? I didn’t have the money 
to go ahead with it. 

Representative Berry. You have about 30 acres, in other words? 

Mr. Jounson. No. My mother still has her own 20. 

Representative Berry. What revenue do you get off the 20 acres 
that you have? 

Mr. JOHNSON. It 2s about $152. 

Representative Berry. A year? 

Mr. Jomunson. Yes. I lease that for improvements. In 1946 I 
leased that out for improvements, and the lease is to expire in 1957, 
and the land at the present time after 1956, 1 would say, is going to be 
in the best condition that any land could be. I expect then with the 
help of God to farm that. 

Representative Berry. Did you handle the leasing of this land 
yourself ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I do. 

Representative Berry. It is not handled through the agency ? 

Mr. Jounson. We have to handle it through the agency. 

Representative Berry. What do you have to do! 

Mr. Jounson. Any white farmer that wants to lease any land has 
to be bonded. That was just recently that this regulation was passed 
by the Bureau. We were given the privilege of leasing that on our 
own terms and the money turned over to the individual and not 
through the agency. In some cases that has to go through the agency. 

Representative Berry. What percentage of it has to go through the 
agency 

Mr. Jounson. Those that are off the reservation and those that are 
not competent to handle their affairs. 

Representative Berry. What percentage does the Department fig- 
ure are not competent ‘ 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t know what the Department figures but ac- 
cording to our own, there is about 15 percent that is utterly unable to 
take care of their affairs. 

Representative Berry. The remaining 85 percent, you feel, could 
handle their own affars ? 

Mr. Jonnson. No, I don’t believe so, because they are not educated 
enough to handle their own affairs. It has to take a period of time 
to thoroughly absorb all of the various ways you white people have 
in transacting business. They have to know how to do that. They 
have to be educated to that. They won’t be able to handle their affairs 
until they are educated, I would say. 

Representative Berry. Do all your children attend public schools ? 

Mr. Jounson. They do, yes. 

Representative Berry. What percentage go on to high school ? 

Mr. Jounson. I should judge about 3 percent or maybe less. 

Representative Berry. What percent go on to college? 

Mr. Jounson. There is none going to college. 

Representative Berry. Is there any effort being made to induce 
these children to go to college ? 

Mr. Jounson. They do. They don’t have the financial resources. 
We are poor people and cannot afford any further than high school. 
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Some cannot afford to send their children to high school when they 
graduate from grammar school. 

Representative Berry. Do you have any members of your tribe who 
have gone on to college / 

Mr. Jounson. Not through 4-year college course ; just 2 years. 

Representative Berry. How many do you know of, that have gone 
2 years ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. There were three. There are two now. 

Representative Berry. Is English spoke n in most of the homes? 

Mr. Jounson. Broken English, yes. 

Representative Berry. What do the 85 percent who get practically 
nothing off the land do for a living? 

Mr. JOHNSON. They fo outside to work as laborers. 

Representative Berry. Where do they live? 

Mr. Jounson. They live right on their own allotments in their own 
homes. 

Representative Berry. Where do they work ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. There is a few that are working with the Yuma Test 
Station. That is under the Army branch. Then some are on the 

sureau of Reclamation projects. Some are in town and others work 
for the farmers around them. 

Representative Berry. You served overseas in the Army ? 

Mr. Jounson. I served overseas, ves, sir. 

Representative Berry. You did not take advantage of the GI bill 
of rights? 

Mr. Jounson. I had a family then and I had to support them. 
Talking of the G , 1 think their provision is supposed to have been 
made so that individuals or Army veterans could borrow from the 
bank and go in full scale farming or whatever they wanted to do. I 
tried that. But there was no way of getting any money because the 
land we had was not our own. It was under trust. Consequently we 
were refused. 

Representative Berry. What percent of the young men on your 
reservation were in the Army ? 

Mr. Jounson. In World War IT I think it was about 40 percent. 

Representative Berry. All of those were eligible to £0 to college 
under the GI bill of rights, were they not ? 

Mr. Jounson. If they had a high-school education, yes. 

Representative Berry. If they did not have a high-school educa- 
tion, they could have gone to high school, couldn't the yf 

Mr. Jounson. Some of them never even finished grammar school. 

Representative Benny. They could have gone to grammar school. 
The Government offered them an education, did they not ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Representative Berry. But none of them took advantage of it, is 
that right? 

Mr. Jounson. To begin with, I don’t know exactly why. There 
was a few that took the advantage by studying under special teachers 
for farming. re majority of them took advantage of that. They 
took that simply because they could not leave their families destitute 
to attend school. 

Representative JERRY. They would not leave them destitute. The 
provision was made, was it not, for the family to live from the funds 
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that would be provided. There were sufficient funds to take care of 
the family, too, weren’t there ? 

Mr. Jounson. There was; yes. 

Representative Berry. If these people are getting $150 or such a 
matter of dollars per year for the rental of their land, they have to 
go out and work for the rest of it. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, they do. 

Representative Berry. Would they be just as well off without the 
land ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, they are very sincere. They like to have land. 
We have a program now by which we are trying to acquire about 
4,000 acres. As I stated before, under the present land conditions, the 
veteran has not any land at all, or perhaps a small portion of inherited 
interest in some of the prope rties of their deceased parents. We are 
trying to get more land for these men so they can go into farming on 
a larger scale. The reason for that is that the land is such good 
land that we are trying to get them to further themselves by farming. 
That is good farming country. 

Representative Berry. How do you propose to get this additional 
land ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. By the signature of the Secretary of the Interior. 
We have iieb bellies lands which some time ago we requested to be 
restored to the Yuma Tribe. 

Representative Berry. Who owns it? 

Mr. Jounson. It is now the Bureau of Reclamation right-of-way. 

Representative Berry. What percentage of the boys would go on 
the land and operate it ? 

Mr. Jounson. I think they all would if they can get the land. 

Representative Berry. Do you think it would be a larger percent 
than operates the trust land ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Continue with your statement. 

Mr. Jonunson. In the statement this morning by the Bureau officials 
the hospit: al was mentioned. I want this to go on record, because the 
past 4 or 5 years the Bureau has attempted to close this hospital. The 
tribal council objected to this for these reasons: That in contracting 
with the county or the city of Yuma, or other cities surrounding the 
reservation to take care of our tribe, that was not feasible, because in 
the city of Yuma where they attempted to contract, the city of Yuma 
could not handle any of our tribesmen because they have to take care 
of such a big area that we would not have any hospital facilities there. 

In the city of El Centro they also contacted them to take care of 
our tribe, and they could not do it. The distance was too great there. 
It is about 60 miles. Their hospital was in no way large enough to 
take care of even their own area. 

Similarly, Calexico, which is 60 miles from our reservation, they 
attempted to try to contract there, but the hospital itself was too 
small. They could hardly take care of their own white people. 

In Brawley, another city about 50 or 60 miles away, the same situ- 
ation existed there. 

The tribal council went on record objecting to the closure of this 
hospital, because it has been and is taking good care of our people. 
My people are not able to go on the outside to get hospitalization 
because the expense is too great. 


—= 
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Representative Berry. What tribal property do you have? Is 
there any tribal property ? 

Mr. Jounson. Land; yes. 

Representative Berry. How much land? 

Mr. Jounson. I would say 60 or 70 acres. 

Represent: itive Berry. Under irrigation ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, some of it is not. 

Representative Berry. How many bed hospital is that? 

Mr. Jounson. A 28-bed hospital. 

Representative Berry. Is it full all the time? 

Mr. Jounson. Not all the time, no. They have a lot of clinical 
patients. In some cases where a patient can go to the hospital and 
remain there for 2 or 3 d: ays, I don’t know, there must be some friction 
or something wrong there where the physician would not take them, 
and just gave them clinical care and let them go on home. We had 
2 or 3 cases like that. 

Representative Berry. At the Bureau hospital ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. It is not through the fault of the Bureau. It 
is through the fault of the employees probably. We have had two 
petitions sent out to us in regard to the physician. They said that 
the physician would not let them in the hospital. I know in one case 
one woman appeared at this hospital, she was half dead, the nurse 
would not let her in the hospital and take care of her because she had 
to have the physician’s okay on that. She would not let her in the 
hospital. She hemorrhaged outside, and finally when they came to 
the physician they did take her into the hospital, but she soon after 
died. 

Representative Berry. What was her name? 

Mr. Jounson. Carmen Chavez. 

Representative Berry. That is pretty true all over. There is a 
great deal of complaint against any hospital operated by the Govern- 
ment, whether it is on this reservation or any reservation. 

Mr. JoHnson. You have just a few like that. We grant you. But 
then in the overall existence of the hospital it t has been doing some 
good service. There are just a few cases like that that do come 
before us. But other than that, the Indian has been treated pretty 
good in going to the hospital. They have recently been going more 
und more to the hospital for treatment. 

Representative Berry. It is just human nature, though, is it not, 
that when something does not cost us anything we do not like to take 
advantage of it? 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t understand you there. 

Represenative Berry. When anything is free, we are not satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. Jonnson. I don’t know. We seem to be satisfied with that 
hospital. 

Representative Berry. Your agency surrounds the city of Yuma? 

Mr. Jounson. Surrounds the city of Yuma? I don’t understand. 

Representative Berry. Your agency is entirely in California or is 
part of it in Arizona? 

Mr. Jounson. The agency is in California. It has to take care 
of a few of the homesteads that are located in the Yuma Valley. 
That is on the Arizona side. Most of our business, our mail and so 
forth, is taken through the city of Yuma. 
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Representative Berry. A good share of your population live in the 
city of Yuma, is that correct ? 

Mr. JormNson. No, they live right on the reservation. 

Representative Berry. How far from Yuma? 

Mr. Jounson. About one-half mile. 


Representative Berry. Most of them live within a half mile of 


Yuma / 
Mr. Jonnson. That is right. 


Representative Berry. If the hospital were operated by the same 


1 


OrganizZatlo { ' operate Ss the othe. hospital there, if Vou did have 


-<uficient bed room, would you be as well satisfied with that service ? 
Mr. Jounson. That is, outside in the other cities? 
Representative Berry. In Yuma. 


Mr. Jounson. I don’t know. I don’t oe so, because there is a 


little discrimination there. Ther alwi avs has been. 
Representative Berry. Against ‘dodian pati’ 
Mr. Jormnson. Against the iii Saein 
IR presentative BERR} Is there a \ discrimin: tion in the schools ? 


Mir. Jounson. Recently we made a survey there, and there seems 


to ex t a movement with the white people to: segregate the Indian 
childre They want t} »} to gO } k t the ir own school wl ich was 
located in the agency. There i verv nice school that was built 

rew vears ago. It Was a day school. <1 ne sc hool dist ricts have 


consolidated and have now rece? tly built a very fine school which 
takes in both the Indians and the Mexicans and the white children. 
There they are croing to school te ceth rT. But this movement, I think. 

st from the parents of these children. The children don’t mind it. 
Che parents are the ones we are having trouble with. 

Representative Berry. Against both the Indian and the Mexican ? 

Mr. Jomnson. Just the Indians, so far as we have heard. 

Representative Berry. Did the Federal Government assist in the 
construction of those buildings ? 

Mr. Jounson. I do not know. I think it was done by bond. It 
was } ult by a school bond. 

Representative Berry. What assets does your tribe have that are 
h: ndle d by your coun il? 

Mr. Jounson. Just tribal leases and leases of tribal lands, I would 
say, and revenue coming from taxation of the various stores that are 
located on the reservation, and shops and so on. We have an ordi- 
nance by which we tax one special store there one-half of 1 percent of 
their gross moneys taken in by the store. Other than that, the other 
tribal lands and small leases on the reservation. That is about the 
only resource that we have. 

Representative Berry. What does your annual tribal income 
amount to 4 

Mr. Jounson. I don’t have the statistics on that. 

Representative Berry. Approximately. 

Mr. Jonnson. I should judge about two or three thousand dollars 
a year. 

Representative Berry. How many members on your tribal council ? 

Mr. JoHNsoNn. Seven. 

Re — ntative Berry. What salaries do you get? 

Mr. Jounson. We don’t get a salary. We are given a per diem rate 
for 2 regular meetings and 1 special. 
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Representative Berry. A month or a year? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Per month. 

Representative Berry. How much do you get in the way of per 
diem ? 

Mr. Jounson. It has been raised up to $7.50 per meeting. 

Representative Berry. Per each day? 

Mr. Jounson. No; just the one regular meeting that we have and 
probably a special meeting in the same month. We vet paid every 


3 months. 


Representative Berry. Do you have a court ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Before this Public Law 280, we had th tribal court, 
and our own law and order code which was made according to the 
laws of the State of California. When this Public Law 280 passed, 
that knocked our court business to smithereens. Our law and order 
also went. Previous to the passage of this Public Law 280 the tribal 
council had on our payroll two full-time officer 


Representative Berry. Out of the $ 
Mr. Jounson. Yes. That is supplemented, of course, every so 


.000 that vou get a vear? 


often by some new lease thre ughout the year ; that is, a new lease o1 
so out of this money that we get. We loan out qu te a Dit to our ow! 
people. 

Representative Berry. Out of the $5,000 7 


Mr. Jounson. Yes. 
Representative Berry. Go ahead. 


Mr. Je HNsSON. We have now out on loan approximately a little over 
$1 .000 to our own tribe. We do not charge then any rate of interest. 
Representative Berry. The loans are made for what purposes? 

Mr. JoHNSON. For clothing for schoolchildren, or probably in some 


cases where the family is destitute we sometimes donate to them, and 
in some cases where children wanted to go to some school distantly 
we let the family have enough money for clothing and transportation. 

Representative Berry. Is that on a loan basis, too / 

Mr. Jonnson. Sometimes it is and sometimes, if the family is un- 
able to repay that, we just forget it. 

Representative Berry. What percent of these loans are repaid ? 

Mr. Jonson. At the present time about 40 percent. 

Representative Berry. When you had your tribal court, what juris- 
diction did the court have? 

Mr. JoHnson. Just on our own reservation proper. In our cases 
they had the right to perform marriages and to grant divorces. That 
was part of our law and order code that was granted to our court by 
the Secretary of the Interior’s approval. ; 

Representative Berry. Do you think that was good ? 

Mr. JonHnson. Sir? 

Representative Berry. Do you think that was good? 

Mr. Jounson. It was educating my people to know that some time 
in the future if we have to go under like we are at the present time 
the State of California or other organization to know the problem of 
your courts and so on. But when this Public Law 280 was passed, 
that is all. Our court is not in existence any more. 

Representative Berry. This relief on your reservation is handled 
by the county ? 

Mr. Jonnson. By the county, yes. 
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Representative Berry. And old-age assistance through the county 
org: — ion ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Is there a great deal of relief on the 
reservation ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, our older people are. 

Representative Berry. Do quite a large percentage of Indian people 
take part in elections, that is, general and primary elections? 

Mr. Jounson. I should judge the way it has been going in the past 
year, approximately 180 to 200 take part in the county and national 
elections. 

Representative Berry. Mr. Miguel, do you have a statement that 
you want to make before the committee ? 

Mr. Jounson. Do you have a statement to make? 

Mr. Micuew. Yes, I have. 

Representative Berry. Proceed. 

Mr. Micuet. It is a little bit out of the way. I have got these 
thoughts from the old people. They have their own line of argument 
which I suppose, is rather irrelevant and not bearing on the subject 
in some places. But still they insisted that I give it to the committee. 
It would show that they are not educated; that they are no prepared 
to assume modern responsibilities which the proposed bill calls for. 

The Quechan Tribe has no idea of the meaning of this proposed 
law. At first, they paid no attention to it, thinking that it was only 
a matter of talk; that in time it would die down; that there would 
be nothing further done. But since the passage of this liquor law 
last August and since they have seen with their own eyes what it is 
to have a law, then they began to do some talking and some thinking. 
They got frantic at times because under this law that was passed last 
August our young people, those who have come from out of World 
War II and the Korean war, have learned how to drink liquor while 
they were away. When they « came back that habit seems to have 
stuck to them. 

Consequently, they have done an awful lot of drinking at home. 

When this liquor law was passed by Congress and cited by the 
President it wasn’t but a week or so before all the way from 30 to 40 
of our young people were in the county jail in El Centro. They knew 
then what it was to have a law passed for them. 

They began to say, “Well, this next law which they are going to pass 
is something that we know nothing about.” 

The area office in Sacramento had sent a man down here to interpret 
the meaning of it. It was all Greek to us. We don’t know. We 
believe ourselves that even that man who came down from Sacramento 
doesn’t know all of it. The matter was read and interpreted to them. 
They couldn’t get the sense of it at all. 

So they said we had better find out. I told them that it was just 
merely a matter of turning us loose because the people in the Congress 
of the United States thought we are competent to be turned loose. 

They have a right to expect that of us after all of these years of 
spending money and time to educate the Indian. 

I said that there is something wrong. The education that the 
Indians get over the country, taking in all the Indian schools in the 
country—well, there is something wrong. A boy or a girl who has 
finished high school in one of these big Indian schools in the Middle 
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West and up North returns home. They were supposed to have 
finished the 12th grade when they came home. They found that they 
were only fit to be in the 9th or 10th grade. We found none of them 
had any desire to set themselves in business, even though they had 
been taught trades while they were at school. We found out that in 
the teaching of those trades they didn’t teach them everything. 

Some of them have never reached the grade of journeyman. Con- 
sequently, they knew that they couldn’t set themselves up to do busi- 
ness and make a go of it. 

So that came about and I told these Indians, “That is what is the 
matter.” 

We have been in school, they said. We were supposed to graduate 
from these schools. We were supposed to have been made competent 
to take care of ourselves, but we are not. 

Well, the Indians, the old Indians, said: 


Well, it is too bad but we never could get the people to understand us. Maybe 
the Indian Bureau understands us, but outside of that nobody else knows what 
we are up against on the Indian reservation year in and year out. 


It is true that education has been interfered with either through 
orders of the Indian Bureau or the Indian agents themselves on the 
various reservations. We have at our own pl: ice know teachers and 
other people who have interefered with educational work of the 
schools. 

I have written down here rather in a hurry some of those cases and 
I will wish to be allowed to read all of it, but time is short. I cannot 
be interrupted because my mind is not like it used to be. 

I used to be able to think pretty good, so I would like to read without 
interruption. 

Representative Berry. How long is your statement? 

Mr. Micuet. Not very long. 

Representative Berry. How long? 

Mr. Micueu. About five pages. 

Representative Berry. Let us put the statement into the record. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 

Fort YumMA INDIAN RESERVATION, CALIF., 
March 10, 1954 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sm: On March 4, 1954, while the author of this letter was testifying before 
the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs, the temporary chairman suggested for 
me to turn over my written statements and exhibits to the stenographer to be 
embodied in the report. The suggestion was followed but what I had were 
mere notes to guide me in my presentation of the Quechan problems. The notes 
are mostly incomplete and in such shape that it will be almost impossible to 
insert the exhibits in their proper places. This letter is written with the hope 
that it will be used as a guide to those who assemble them. 

Our first exhibit in the stack of old correspondences is the 1893 agreement 
which was forced on the Quechan Tribe during the administration of the 
Roman Catholic nuns so this should be placed at the end of that statement. 
There is, attached to the above document, an account of how this was put over 
on the Indians. There is also attached to this instrument, comments on the 
raw deal by former Commissioner John Collier in 1925. All of the above papers 
may be placed here. 

The next batch of correspondences belong in the Loson L. Odle regime from 
1913 to 1927. These letters show how the classroom work in the Indian field 
was being tampered with to keep the Indians in ignorance and perpetuate the 
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Indian Service. The letter written and signed by Bernard Jackson and Patrick 
Miguel may also be inserted here. 

About 1935 Mr. Herbert B. Jolly, Indian agent for the Quechan Tribe, was 
called to Washington, D. C., and this reservation was consolidated with the 
Colorado River Indian Agency and the Quechan Tribe became the most neglected 
Indians in the country. They became a political football, kicked into Arizona 
and then back into California and during all this time nothing was ever done 
in the way of uplifting them. A gravel road was constructed and the agency 
campus was beautified. It was understood that the road was to be paved but it 
was never done. 

‘he schools now being under the State and county are turning out better 
products than in former times; although there is a constant attempt to “Jim 
Crow” the Indian children. 

When World War II was over, our boys returned and anticipating a settlement 
on what is known as river bottom lands within the reservation offered to buy 
the Japanese houses and farm implements left at Poston, Ariz., but were sadly 
disappointed The Mohaves on the Colorado River Agency were given the 
preference, although were under the same jurisdiction. This was a great blow 
to our veterans. The consequence of this was, they drifted into idleness and 
then into drinking. 

We are now face to face with the greatest calamity we have ever faced. The 
All-American Canal built along the north rim of the reservation has caused 
seepage and compelled the Indians to abandon their allotted lands and moved 
south toward the city of Yuma. An intercepting ditch was built below this 
mighty canal: but this, as we see-it, is not enough. The seepage water continues 
to creep toward the south. Two more such intercepting ditches are needed to 
save the reservation for a few years. We say “a few” more years because right 
now we are in between two dangers. The Mexican Government has built a dam 
across the Colorado River below the international boundary line. The USRS 
has built levees on both sides of the river to hold in the backed-up waters, but 
there is bound to be seepage from this direction also. It will not be long till 
the Fort Yuma Indian Reservation will be nothing but a big lake. 

The above are some of the many problems we wanted to present to your 
committee as the reasons for opposing the emancipation bill at this time. 

We are not afraid to be declared citizens of the country. We are not afraid 
of paying taxes; in fact we are anxious to assume all these modern responsibili- 
ties like all other foreign races, but for the system used to educate the American 
Indians of this country it would be utterly impossible for the Indians of Cali- 
fornia to float on the troubled waters or citizenship any length of time, especially 
the Quechan Tribe, who, by reason of their isolation from civilized communities 
for so long a time, are the most primitive and most backward tribe on the 
Pacific coast. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ParricKk MIGUEL. 


AGREEMENT OF 1893 


Articles of agreement made and entered into this 4th dav of December A. D. 
1893, at Fort Yuma on what is known as the Yuma Indian Reservation in the 
county of San Diego, State of California, by Washington J. Houston, John A. 
Gorman, and Peter R. Brady, Commissioners on the part ef the United States, 
appointed for the purpose, and the Yuma Indians. 

Article I. The said Yuma Indians, upon the conditions hereinafter expressed, 
do hereby surrender and relinqvish to the United States, all their rights, title, 
claim, and interest in and to and over the following described tract of country 
in San Diego County, Calif., established by Executive order of January 9, 
1884—which describes its boundaries, as follows: 

“Beginning at a point in the middle of the channel of the Colorado River, due 
east of the meander corner to sections 19 and 30, township 15 south, range 24 
east, San Bernardino meridian; thence west on the line between sections 19 
and 30 to the range line, between township 23 and 24 east; thence continuing 
west on the section line to a point which when surveyed, will be the corner to 
sections 22, 23, 26, and 27 in township 15 south, range 21 east, and continuing 
south on the section lines, to the intersection of the international boundary, 
being the corner to fractional sections 34, and 35, in township 16 south, range 21 
east ; thence easterly on the international boundary to the middle of the channel 
of the Colorado River; thence up the said river, in the middle of the channel 
thereof, to the place of beginning, be, and the same is hereby, withdrawn from 
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settlement and sale and set apart as a reservation for the Yuma and such 
other Indians as the Secretary of the Interior may see fit to settle thereon: 
Provided, however, That any tract or tracts included within the foregoing 
described boundaries to which valid rights have attached under the laws of the 
United States are hereby excluded out of the reservation hereby made. 

“It is also hereby ordered that the Fort Yuma Military Reservation be, and 
the same is hereby, transferred to the control of the Department of the Interior, 
to be used for the Indian purposes in connection with the Indian reservation 
established by this order, said military reservation having been abandoned by 
the War Department for military purposes.” 

Article II. Each and every member of said Yuma Indians shall be entitled 
to select and locate upon said reservation and in adjoining sections 5 acres of 
land which shall be allotted to such Indian in severalty. Each member of said 
band of Indians over the age of 18 years shall be entitled to select his or her 
land, and the father, or if he be dead the mother, shall select the land herein 
provided for each of his or her children who may be under the age of 18 years; 
and if both father and mother of the child under the age of 18 years shall be 
dead then the nearest of kin over the age of 18 years shall select and locate 
his or her land; or if such person shall be without kindred, as aforesaid, then 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, or someone by him authorized, shall select 
and locate the land of such child. 

Article III. That the allotments provided for in this agreement shall be 
made at the cost of the United States by a special agent appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior for the purpose, under such rules and regulations as 
the Secretary of the Interior may from time to time prescribe, and within 60 
days after such special agent shall appear upon said reservation and give notice 
to the said Indians that he is ready to make such allotments; and if anyone 
entitled to an allotment hereunder shall fail to make his or her selection within 
said period of 60 days, then such special agent shall proceed at once to make such 
selection for such person or persons, which shall have the same effect as if made 
by the person so entitled; and when all of said allotments are made and ap- 
proved then all of the residue of said reservation which may be subject to 
irrigation, except as hereinafter stated, shall be disposed of, as follows: The 
Secretary of the Interior shall cause the said lands to be regularly surveyed 
and to be subdivided into tracts of 10 acres each, and shall cause the said 
lands to be appraised by a board of three appraisers composed of an Indian 
inspector, a special Indian agent, and the agent in charge of the Yuma Indians, 
who shall appraise said lands, tracts, or subdivisions, and each of them report 
their proceedings to the Secretary of the Interior for his action thereon; and 
when the appraisement has been approved the Secretary of the Interior shall 
cause the said lands to be sold at public sale to the highest for cash at not 
less than the appraised value thereof, first having given at least 60 days’ 
public notice of the time, place, and terms of sale, immediately prior to such 
sale by publication, in at least two newspapers of general circulation, and any 
lands or subdivisions remaining unsold may be reoffered for sale at any subse- 
quent time in the same manner, at the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior ; 
and if not sold at such second offering for want of bidders, then the Secretary 
of the Interior may sell the same at private sale, at not less than the appraised 
value. 

Article IV: That the money realized by the sale of the aforesaid lands, shall 
be placed in the Treasury of the United States, to the credit of the said Yuma 
Indians and the same, with interest thereof at 5 percent per annum shall be 
at all times subject to appropriation by Congress, or to application by order 
of the President for the payment of water rents, buildings of levees, irrigating 
ditches, laterals, the erection and repair of buildings, purchase of tools, farm- 
ing implements and seeds, and for the education and civilization of said Yuma 
Indians. 

Article V: Upon the approval of the allotments provided for herein by the 
Secretary of the Interior, he shall cause patents to issue therefor in the name 
of the allottees, which patents shall be of legal effect and declare that the 
United States does and will hold the land thus allotted for the period of 25 
years in trust for the sole use and benefit of the Indian to whom such allot- 
ment shall have been made, or in case of his or her decease of his or her heirs 
or devisees according to the laws of California and that at the expiration of 
said period the United States will convey the same by patent to said Indian 
or his heirs or devisees, as aforesaid in fee, discharged of said trust and free 
of all encumbrance whatsoever. 
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And if any conveyance, shall be made of the lands set apart and allotted as 
herein provided, or any contract made touching the same before the expiration 
of the time above mentioned, such conveyance or contract shall be absolutely 
null and void. And during said period of 25 years, these allotments and im- 
provements thereon shall not be subject to taxation for any purpose nor subject 
to be seized upon any execution or other legal process and the law of descent 
and partition in force in California shal! apply thereto. 

Article VI: All lands upon said reservation that cannot be irrigated are 
to be open to settlement under the general land laws of the United States. 

Article VII: There shall be excepted from the operation of this agreement a 
tract of land including the buildinges situated on the hill on the north side of 
the Colorado River formerly Fort Yuma now used as an Indian school, so long 
as the same shall be used for religious, educational, and hospital purposes 
for said Indians, and further grant of land adjacent to the hill is hereby set 
aside as a farm for said school the grant for the school site and the school 


farm not to exceed in all one-half section or 320 acres. 

Article VIII: This agreement shal! be in force from and after its approval by 
the Congress of the United States. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands and seals the day and 
year first above written. 

(Signed) WaSHINGTON J. HOUSTON, 
JoHN A. GORMAN, 
Peter R. Brapy, 
Commissioners on the part of the United States. 

Mr. Miauvet. I also have reports from schoolteachers where they 
made reports of the Indian agent interfering with schoolwork and 
the classwork, and I would like to get those into the record also. 

Representative Berry. They will be for file only. 

Mr. Micuet. I will make one or two more statements and then I will 
be through. 

Representative Berry. The other material will be made part of the 
file and your statement will be made part of the record. 

Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Miss Bertha Stewart of the Federated Indians 
of California. Is Miss Stewart here? 


STATEMENT OF BERTHA STEWART, DELEGATE, FEDERATED 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Stewart. My name is Bertha Stewart and I am from Smith 
River. 

First I would like to thank you on behalf of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia for the privilege given us to express our views and recommenda- 
tions on the bills providing for the termination of Federal supervision 
over Indian lands in California. 

The wide diversity in customs, advancement, character of lands, 
climate, and water supply all tend to create problems that demand 
careful consideration of any bill to terminate Federal supervision 
over Indian lands. Practically every reservation in California, about 
119 in all, has a special and distinct problem of its own. The ma- 
jority of the Indians now living on trust lands, can see no solution 
to their problems under the pending bills and are consequently opposed 
to any favorable action on the bills. 

All California Indians are now citizens of the State and of the 

Jnited States, whether living on or off the reservations. They share 
in many of the benefits provided by State law, they are also subject 
to all taxes imposed on other citizens with the exception of taxes on 
trust lands. Indians on the reservations know little or nothing about 
land taxes, water rights, surveys, or the meaning of deeds, patents, 
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mortgages, tax liens, foreclosures, and so forth. An educational 
program to train Indians along these lines should first be completed 
before any termination bill is ‘approved for the California Indians. 
Studies should have been made on the subject of taxation in connection 
with large semiwaste grazing lands on a number of reservations. It 
is doubtful if our Indian people will be able to pay the taxes on these 
lands after they are fee patented; the same is true for logged-off 
timberlands. Inability to pay State taxes will lead inevit: bly to loss 
of lands by a number of Indian tribes. 

Water rights is another subject which is causing much concern 
among the Indians of California who are now livi ing on trust lands. 
The United States has experts on this question and it is hoped that 
this subject has been thoroughly studied so that valuable rights to 
water, now protected by the United States, are not lost in disputes 
and litigation. We urge a liberal cancellation of irrigation liens. 
These lands now burdened with charges under Feder -al irrigation 
projects, represent a small portion of that vast area of land taken 
from the Indians of California without treaty or compensation. 

It is ironical, when viewed in the light of past history, that the 
Government should expect the C alifornia Indians to be jubilant over 
the idea of getting title to lands now burdened with debts, some far 
beyond the value of the land and which can never be paid. 

Domestic water system should be put in good repair, and Indians 
instructed on how to form water-users associations, before they are 
turned over to the Indians. We feel that the Indians of California 
deserve this assistance and much more, by reason of the shabby treat- 
ment they received from the Government. We are strongly opposed 
to a hasty scuttling policy, leaving a lot of loose ends leading to 
lawsuits. ‘ 

Where individual titles to trust lands are requested, all surveys 
should be carefully made by the Federal Government so that patents 
may be properly issued. 

No Indians are now suffering any hardships under Federal super- 
vision; its the non-Indians who are impatiently waiting to grab our 
lands who are to be feared. No adequate protection is provided for 
our older Indians who cannot read or write English. 

The tax-exemption clause only applies on individual titles, while 
the bill tends to favor communal title. 

The Federated Indians of California, representing some 5,000 
Indians of California and working for the best interests of all the 
Indians of California urgently request the Joint Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs to give every consideration to the recommendations 
of the various reservation groups represented before your committee. 
These are the groups directly concerned with the termination bill 
and their recommendations should be considered prior to statements 
made by non-Indians or nonreservation groups. 

I also represent the Del Norte Indian Welfare Association from 
Del Norte County. In Del Norte we have a very small rancheria, 
and it is one of those purchase lands. We have no title. Title still 
rests in the Government. 

We have no great assets like some of these people who testified 
before me with many thousands of acres of land. Our whole reserva- 
tion consists of 164 acres or thereabouts. We have approximately 30 
families, between 30 and 40, living on this little rancheria. 
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Representative Berry. Is that irrigated? 

Mrs. Stewart. It doesn’t need irrigating. We do have a domestic 
water system. We have enough rainfall to take care of irrigation 
there. But it is located at the mouth of one of the main fishing streams 
in northern California and along a choice piece of beach. 

I have been told by a number of people living in the county, non- 
Indians, numerous times in the past few years that a number of people 
were just waiting for the Indians to get title to their lands, because 
they wanted to get that bit of beach frontage and access to the river. 
That is the main problem of our people. I believe we are advanced 
to the stage where if we were properly instructed, our little bit of 
property and assets and our wishes would be cared for. 

If we had assistance in bringing about the things we like, we could 
manage to get along without Federal supervision. 

But we do stress very sincerely and urgently an orderly withdrawal 
program that would safeguard our water interests; that would enable 
us to reserve a little community property; that would take care of 
any salable assets we have. 

We do have a little of that in the form of Lock Hill, but the Indians 
on this rancheria do not understand all the laws pertaining to tax 
liens, taxation, and everything that they should understand to prob- 
ably protect their lands. 

They want Goverment surveys made of individual assignments so 
that eventually they will have an individual title. They are not in- 
terested at all in a communal title. The bill seems to tend that way. 
The more we read it, the more we see it that way. 

Representative Berry. Doesn’t the bill leave it up to the Indians 
to decide? 

Mrs. Stewart. They give the Indians four plans to choose from. 
One plan gives them the opportunity to divide their lands, but they 
must first make an application and submit, along with the applica- 
tion, an acceptable plan of their lands and the divisions thereof 
before the Secretary is authorized to give them. They are not famil- 
iar enough with procedures, unless someone does assist them in bring- 
ing about that plan that is required; they would not be able to get 
their titles. 

Representative Berry. That wouldn’t be too difficult, to work out 
a plan, would it? 

Mrs. Stewart. Well, I don’t know. I don’t know what type of plan 
they want; neither do the Indians. 

Representative Berry. Do you think that the Indians should have 
the right to determine what they want done with their own property ? 

Mrs. Stewart. Absolutely. 

Representative Berry. And how they would like to handle it? Do 
you think they should have the say-so on it ? 

Mrs. Stewart. They do more or less as of now. We formed an or- 

ganization, the Howonquet Indian Council. They have their own 
council and the assignments are issued by the group themselves and 
not under Federal supervision. 

The Indians decide who is eligible for assignments and who isn’t. 
They decide who shall be eligible to be on the roll. That applies to 
our little rancheria. I am not saying it applies to all the others. 
Others may have much greater diffic vulty. 
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I think their recommendations should be considered, not in the light 
of our wishes, but in the light of their own problems. 

I also represent the Howonquet Indian Council. That is the name 
of the council that operates on the Smith River rancheria where I 
live. The statements I have just made apply to them also. 

I also represent the Elk Valley rancheria in Crescent City. That is 
also in Del Norte County. They have a smaller plot of land than we 
have and even less complicated. They also conform to the statements 
I have made. 

I have another authorization here mailed to me which I just got 
after I got to Washington from the Wilton Rancheria near Sacra- 
mento. 

They have a very small place. It is all on the same level. They 
want the Government to do this surveying soe they will not be left with 
expense they will not be able to meet. 

[ also have a statement here from the Indians on the Auburn ranch- 
eria sent to the Federated Indians stating their wishes in conformity 
with the Federal Indians. 

I believe that. all groups representing reservations in California 
should have an opportunity to express their needs and their problems. 

They should be considered in any withdrawal bill for the California 
Indians. 

Our problems are so diversified in California. There are represent- 
atives here that live practically 1,000 miles from where I live. We 
have practically nothing in common as far as local problems are con- 
cerned. They ‘have great irrigation projects that we do not have, or 
have anything to do with: or know anything about. We could'nt 
begin to presume to speak of them. 

They should be able to express their views here on the bill and the 
bill should take those things into consideration. 

The Federated Indians cooperate with the wishes of the majority 
of the Indians of California. While some of the small groups may be 

capable of carrying on without supervision of the Government, our 
‘deen are if the majority feel they are not capable of going ahead on 
their own, the Federated Indians will cooperate and assist them in 
their program. 

I will file these statements with the . porter. Thank you. 

(The statements referred to follow: 


FEDERATED INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, 
Sacramento, Calif., February 28, 1954. 


3e is resolved by the Federated Indians of California, in convention assembled 
at Sacramento, California, this 28th day of February 1954, That Bertha Stewart, 
Marie Potts, and Artur Treppa duly chosen delegates, are hereby authorized to 
represent and speak for this organization on all matters of legislation now pend- 
ing before the Congress of the United States and the executive departments of 
the United States Government. 
CHIEF WM. FULLER, 
President. 
ALICE TRENT, 
{cting Secretary. 


Det Norte INDIAN WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
Smith River, Calif., February 20, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that at a duly called special meeting of the Del Norte Indian 
Welfare Association, held on February 19, 1954, at Smith River, Calif., Bertha 
Stewart was elected delegate and Sam Lopez as alternate delegate, with full 
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authority to represent the Del Norte Indian Welfare Association, before com- 
mittees of Congress and the departments. 

The Del Norte Indian Welfare Association being one of the organizations 
affiliated with the Federated Indians of California, delegates representing the 
Del Norte Indian Welfare Association are requested to work in cooperation with 
delegates representing other groups affiliated with the Federated Indians of 
California so that every effort can be made to bring about beneficial legislation 
for the Indians of California. 

Ernest Scort, President. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

We, the Howonquet Indian Council of the Smith River Rancheria as duly 
represented by our executive committee, hereby authorize Mrs, Bertha Stewart, 
duly elected delegate of the Del Norte Indian Welfare Association, to represent 
our interests before the committees of Congress and the Department of the 
Interior. 

The Howonquet Indian Council feels that termination bills S. 2749 and H. R. 
7322 need amendments providing for more adequate protection of Indian lands 
and assets; particularly do we want individual titles to our assignments of 
trust lands, proper protection for domestic water systems, adequate assistance 
in the protection of community property and assets, and a definite provision in 
the termination bill providing for Federal surveys of assignments on trust lands 
where Indians want individual titles. We are unanimously in favor of an 
orderly termination program. 

ANDREW W. WHIPPLE, 
Chairman. 
CATHERINE HOSTLER, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
JOSEPH F. HOst Ler, 
ERNEstT Scort, 
MARIAN Lopez, 
ASHFORD LOPEZ, 
Executive Committee. 

Witness this this 26th day of February 1954. 

[SEAL] FRANCIS J. BROWN, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires September 3, 1954. 


FEBRUARY 22, 1954. 
To Whom It may Concern: 

The Elk Valley Rancheria of Crescent City, Calif., as duly represented by the 
undersigned executive committee, hereby authorize Mrs. Bertha Stewart, duly 
elected delegate of the Del Norte Indian Welfare Association, to represent our 
interests before the committees of Congress and the Department of the Interior. 

We feel that termination bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322 do not sufficient provide 
for an orderly termination program. We want a provision in the bill that 
definitely provides for Federal surveys of assignments on trust lands where 
Indians want individual titles. Other amendments are needed for a more gen- 
eral overall protection of trust lands and assets. 

e EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Sam Lopez, Chairman. 
REUBEN GREEN, 
JOHN GREEN, 
ELLA V. Norris, 
AGNes (her mark) MATTY. 


WILTON, Cati¥F., March 1, 1954. 
Mrs. BERTHA STEWART, 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mrs. Stewart: The Community Council of the Wilton Rancheria does 
grant you the privilege to speak for us in any way beneficial to us in reference 
to the bills coming up before Congress. 

Wishing you every success on your trip. 

Yours truly, 
CHARLES J. MCKEON, Jr., Chairman Community Council. 


; 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1954. 
We the undersigned Federated Indians of California living on the Auburn 

Rancheria, give permission to Bertha Stewart to represent us. 

JOHN W. HILL, 

Mrs. JoHn W. HI, 

Mr. and Mrs. LAWRENCE LEGGETT, 

Victor WILLIAMS, 

AGNES WILLIAMS, 

LORAINE REy. 


Representative Enoir (presiding). Next witness is Marie Potts, 
Federated Indians of California. 

State your full name, your residence and the capacity in which you 
appear. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIE POTTS, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF 
THE FEDERATED INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Porrs. My name is Mrs. Marie Potts. I live in Sacramento. 
I have been authorized by the Federated Indians of California to 
speak on behalf of them and on behalf of the Fort Bidwell Indians. 
Would you like to hear the authorization from Fort Bidwell? It is 
signed by the chairman and acting secretary of Fort Bidwell. 

Representative Enoair. Not necessarily, but file it as part of the 
record. 

(Statement referred to follows :) 


Fort BIDWELL, CALIF., 
February 23, 1954. 
Special meeting : 
Time, 6:30 p. m. 
Council members, 5. 

Meeting was called to discuss other means for being represented at the hearings 
on the termination bills on March 4th and 5th. Due to unforeseen circumstances 
of our elected delegate Ralph DeGarmo being unable to attend these hearings, 
it is decided that the Fort Bidwell Indians accept the services offered by the 
Federated Indians of California organization to present our opinions, ete., at 
the hearings. 

Decision was made to send Herman Townsend as a delegate to Sacramento for 
the Federated Indians of Califorina meeting and contribute $100 to the organiza- 
tion and also have the area office allot $20 for living expenses and round-trip 
ticket from Alturas to Sacramento for Herman Townsend, out of our tribal 
funds to he sent immediately. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Ratpno DeGarmo, 
Chairman. 

BEATRICE POLLARD, 
Acting Secretary. 


RESOLUTION 


At a special meeting held on February 238, 1954, we members of the Fort 
Bidwell Indian Community Council met to discuss our representative to Wash- 
ington, D. C., to present our views on bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322. 

Due to unforeseen circumstances in regard to our elected delegate Ralph 
DeGarmo and also the fact that he will be unable to attend the hearings, and 
after discussing these maters we hereby 

Resolve, That the Federated Indians of California be authorized to represent 
the Indians of Fort Bidwell, Calif. on hearings of the bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That the sum of $100 be appropriated out of our tribal funds to the 
Federated Indians of California for expenses of delegates, ete.: Be it further 

Resolved, That Herman Townsend be authorized to attend the meetings of the 
Federated Indians of California, to be held in Sacramento February 28, 1954, 
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to represent us and also to present our briefs and comments in regard to the 
bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322: Be it further 

Resolved, That the sum of $20 for living expenses and round-trip ticket from 
Alturas to Sacramento be sent to Herman Townsend immediately. 

Rapin DeGarmo, 
Chairman 

BEATRICE POLLARD, 
tcting Secretary. 

Representative Eneitr. You may proceed with your statement. 

Mrs. Porrs. Has the United States Government fulfilled its obliga 
tions? Was the question asked by the son of Chief Ochiho when i 
his opinion as regarding the termination of Federal supervision of 
the California Indians? 

It was brought out by Dick Ochiho, 90 years old, son of Chief 
Ochiho who in turn was the chief of the band whose descendants 
are now known as the Fort Bidwell Indians, that there was a treaty 
negotiated between Gen. Johnny Cook and the chief and his band 
whereby the general (representing the U. 8S. Government) promised 
to provide for the welfare of the band. 

It is the contention of the Fort Bidwell Indians that the bill in 
general jeopardizes the social and economic welfare of the tribe by 
providing for the exploitation by crooks and political real-estate 
grafters after the removal of Federal protection. 

The Fort — Il Indians through proper administration of their 
tribal assets can be placed on economic basis, not dependent on the 
welfare agencies of the State of California. Such a program requires 
further monetary assistance from the Federal Government. 

(1) Through future timber sales, proceeds should be used to pur- 
chase additional farmlands, yet there is a possibility that we will 
be unable to stock the land thereby requiring Federal assistance, 
either by a loan or reimbursable stock. 

(2) Education: Due to the fact that local schools of rural nature 
do not teach enough varied vocational subjects, we desire our chil- 
dren to be allowed to attend Indian schools that teach a variety of 
vocational subjects whereby a student can take exploratory subject 
courses to enable him or her to choose a vocation that would be of 
best interest. The Indians of Fort Bidwell could, if desired, pro- 
vided sufficient tribal funds are available, allocate for partial tuition 
of their children to these schools. 

(3) Medical: Due to the fact that in Modoc County medical and 
doctor’s care would be predominantly discriminatory in nature we 
request further Federal assistance until such time that we are able 
to purchase adequate medical care. 

A program of this nature requires the supervision of someone 
who would be able to teach the Indians (Fort Bidwell) the proper 
management of their property. We are dependent now entirely on 
our timber sale to provide for such a program. 

How long would it take? Surely, more than 5 years. 

First, there is the matter of timber sale, then approval of the ranch 
or property to be bought; property bought; irrigation, and finally, 
proper management. 

We Indians of the Fort Bidwell Indian Reservation propose that 
a program of this nature would be more beneficial to us, to enable 
us to become self-supporting, secure in the knowledge that we are able 
to meet our obligations. 


ERR Ep Ota. 


£ 
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The proposed Federal withdrawal program as it would affect the 
Fort Bidwell Indians would mean, eventually, the uneconomic divi- 
sion of reservation, our money, or any assets that we possess. 

Why ¢ 

Because the Fort Bidwell Indian Reservation is about 3,900 acres 
with only about 300 acres of agricultural land, and more than 100 
Indians. It would mean that some members through unwise judg- 
ment demand division of the agricultural land for homesites; demand 
for per capita payment of the tribal funds; demand for sale of graz- 
ing and timberland. 

It would also mean that some would forego proper medical care 
for lack of funds and fear of discrimination. For some it would 
further drain on the welfare funds of the county of Modoc. 

The Indians of the Fort Bidwell Reservation are demanding that 
the House of Congress consider these things; unwise judgment may 
be disastrous to us. 

In the matter of education I have two letters here to support the 
desires to have their children enter Government schools or some school 
that would give them proper education. 

Here is a letter from the principal of the Surprise Valley Union 
High School. The letter is addressed to: Mr. Glenn Emmons, Indian 
Commissioner. 


Mr. Clarence De Garmo has asked me to write you on behalf of the members 
of his tribe of the Fort Bidwell, Calif., Reservation concerning their effort to 
secure admission of the Fort Bidwell Indian students to the Haskell Institute. 

This is a small school. Our program, designed to meet the needs of the 
majority of our students, is not sufficiently broad in scope to meet the special 
needs of every student, Indian or white. 

Our Indian students have not been fully accepted socially by the white stu- 
dents and they have come to us in such small numbers that the isolation they 
have felt has discouraged them from continuing to the completion of the high- 
school program. 

While I do not feel that, in the long run, it is to the advantage of the Indians 
as a group nor to the Nation as a whole to maintain segregated racial groups, 
I do feel that, for the present at least, it would be advantageous to allow these 
students to attend some school where they would get the education they need 
to compete successfully, both economically and socially. 

Yours truly, 
G. G. RUSSELL, 


The other letter is from the superintendent of schools, Modoc 
County. It is also addressed to Mr. Glen Emmons, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, dated October 27, 1953, and reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Emmons: Clarence De Garmo will present this letter to you on 
behalf of members of his tribe, who live on the Fort Bidwell, Calif., Reservation. 

In view of the fact that varied vocational training for high school age youth 
is not available in our small high schools in this rural county and that the 
Indian children have neither inclination nor need for the limited agricultural 
and academic courses open to them here, the Fort Bidwell Indians desire that 
steps be taken to open the training at Haskell Institute to them. 

In addition to the vocational training obtainable at Haskell our Indian chil- 
dren would also have the advantage of associating with other Indian youth who 
are ambitious and who offer leadership not found in Fort Bidwell. The parents 
of our Indian boys and girls feel strongly that such association would be 
invaluable in making better men and women of their children. 

I heartily concur in the Fort Bidwell Indians’ request that whatever change 
in rules and regulations is necessary to effect their youngsters’ admission to 
Haskell Institute be made as soon as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
HALLIEc M. TIeRNeEY, 
County Superintendent, Modoc County Schools, 
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This letter is also endorsed by the Superior Judge. He says: 
I heartily endorse the suggestions made by Mrs. Tierney in the above letter. 
A. K. Wr tir, Superior Judge. 


Both of these letters are dated October 27, 1953. 

The Fort Bidwell Indians have expressed their desire to sell their 
timber in order to raise money to buy more land. They are not ask- 
ing the Federal Government to buy the land for them. They feel 
the ‘y have the resources by selling the timberland to buy the land. 

What they would like is to have the Federal Government help them 
buy their cattle for the land so that they may work their land. Most 
of these Indians are seasonal workers. I mean the Fort Bidwell 
Indians. The rest of them have worked on farms. 

Now, the farmers have gone in for machinery, so there is no work 
for the Fort Bidwell Indians in Surprise Valley. They know how to 
get along. They are asking to sell some of their resources, buy more 
land and support themselves, rather than going on the welfare rolls. 

Senator Watkins. This bill would help them to do that. 

Mrs. Porrs. In my contacts with many Indians throughout the 
State of California, I find many are needy and could be benefited more 
through an educational program prior to termination. I do not find 
the majority of them lazy as has been indicated by non-Indians, their 
idleness is more by reason of nonprofessional education. Are there 
any questions ? 

Senator Warxtns. No. Thank you very much for your pres- 
entation. 


Mr. Arthur Treppa. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR TREPPA, ON BEHALF OF THE FEDERATED 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


Senator Watkrns. State your name and address for the record. 
Mr. Trepra. I am Arthur Treppa from Lake County, Calif. 
Senator Watxrns. Are you Indian of the fullblood? 

Mr. Trepra. I am always proud of my Indian. 

Senator Watkins. Are you though an Indian of fullblood? 

Mr. Trerra. I always call myself fullblood. The reason why, my 
grandmother and my mother were fullblooded Indians. So on their 
side I claim myself as a fullblooded American citizen. 

Senator Watkins. Was your father an Indian? 

Mr. Trerra. Well, that is one thing I can’t answer you very well. 

Senator Watkins. How old are you? 

Mr. Trerpa. In other words, I represent the Federated Indians. I 
was sent here as a delegate as a result of the meeting on February 28th. 
I will read the statement that I have here. 

Be it resolved, by the Federated Indians of California, in convention as- 
sembled at Sacramento, Calif., this 28th day of February 1954, That Bertha 
Stewart, Marie Potts and Arthur Treppa duly chosen delegates, are hereby 
authorized to represent and speak for, this organization, on all matters of 
legislation now pending before the Congress of the United States and the Execu- 
tive departments of the United States Government. 

Also I am sent here by the Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community. 
We are under the Reorganization Act. I will read this resolution. 

Be it resolved, by the Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community, a legal community 


organization established and approved by the Secretary of Interior, November 
5, 1941, That 


Tease 


ome 


oS ema 
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Whereas at a special meeting of the Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community 
Februarv 13, 1954, appointed Arthur Treppa, member of the Upper Lake Pomo 
Indian Community, as a delegate to represent our community at the joint hearing 
of the Subcommittee on Indian Affairs in the Senate Office Building for the 
California Indians on March 4 and 5 of 1954; be it further 

Resolved, That we are in favor of these bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, although 
we feel the bill is stated in a broad form and gives the Secretary of Interior too 
much authorization and is in section 6, article 4, we know the land assignments 
or divided parcels of land has to be surveyed, but it does not specifically state 
who shall pay for these surveying. We feel that these surveyings should be 
paid out with Government appropriations. 

The above resolution was duly passed and adopted by the executive committee 
of the Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community, a duly elected body to represent 
and transact business for the Upper Lake Pomo Indian Community, by a vote 
of 6 for and none against at a meeting at which a quorum was present on this 
13th day of February, 1954. 


FRANK TreppPA, Chairman. 
Mrs. DeLpnina T. ABASOLO, Secretary-Treasurer. 

I would like to say that I was touring the State at the time I was 
selected. I never knew, until I got a telephone call at Oakland about 
5 days before, that I was to be sent here. So I called them back to 
put on a dance for the purpose of getting funds for sending me as a 
delegate. 

I also called the Blue Lake Lodge to let our people have a dance on 
the evening of the 27th. 

So I asked them to have it prepared on the 27th and to send a dele- 
gate to Washington on the ground that he would represent us. I was 
selected. That is the reason I am here speaking before your commit- 
tee, and I feel under this bill that we have spoke about here today that 
our Indians at the Upper Lake Pomo Community are prepared to be 
turned loose; but, as a whole in the State of California, we feel our 
Indians are not all ready for this turning loose. 

I met quite a few people in the northern part of the State and they 
have said to me, “Why doesn’t the Government settle our claims before 
they turn us loose ¢” 

Why do they want us to be turned loose and to hold the claim back ? 
That I cannot answer. 

The reason I speak these things, I am speaking for the people. I 
believe that they have a right to approve or not approve this bill, 
providing they get it according to the way they want it written. For 
me, personally, I feel it is very technical in nature that our Indians 
don’t understand. They haven’t had the education, not saying that I 
had any education. I have no education from school. I learned the 
hard way. 

So, friends, it is a big problem. I think it is for you to work that 
problem out with our people in the State of California. Then, they 
could sit side by side selected by our leading people in the State of 
California. I mean leading Indians. Because we feel through our 
ancestors that the State of California is one of the richest States in the 
Union. We feel that we shouldn’t be turned loose under this bill, and 
have the racketeers come out and say, “I can do this for you people” 
and take some more money from our poor Indians. 

I will say that for this reason, and I think it is a very poor thing. 
In the State of California for the last 40 years, we had so much of that 
done to our poor Indian people. Therefore, I feel we have to do some- 
thing. We have very good Senators here. I feel that we have very 
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good Congressmen. We have very good country. The reason I men- 
tion this is, we have been under the treaty of the United States with 

California Indians. 

Although it has not been ratified, we have been under it. We have 
committees sent to Europe and other places to make treaties under 
these same conditions. I feel for the sake of our people that the whole 
United States should recognize our treaties. 

Our people were so ignorant to sign their fingerprints on those peti- 
tions and they obeyed the order under the signatures of the thumb, 
but the Congress hasn’t fulfilled their pledge. That is the way I feel 
for our people and the State of California. Therefore, I think it 
should be looked into very thoroughly for the sake of our California 
Indians. 

I could sit here and speak a little longer but I think I have done my 
duty as a delegate for our people. I “will say under the Federated 
Indians that I helped organize them. I went to no school. It wasn’t 
my fault. It wasn’t the Government’s fault. Therefore, I learned 
a lesson while in my boyhood and manhood. I have raised eight 
children. 

[ had to work hard to educate them. I helped all the children 
through high school. Out of those I have three who went through 
college. I have one at present going to high school, my youngest boy. 

The reason I say is that education is the one thing we would ask 
from our Government to have compulsory, in our colleges and in the 
universities. Then we will become good citizens of the United States. 

I thank you one and all. 

Senator Watkins. Thank you. 

Representative Berry. I would say that this man had pretty well 
demonstrated that he is a good citizen of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. I will agree with that. 

Erin Forrest, Pit River Tribe. 

Mr. Forrest. My name is Erin Forrest. I am a Pit River Indian 
from Alturas, Calif. My business used to be raising cattle. I am 
delegated to appear be fore your committee by the Pit River Indian 
Tribe through its tribal trustees, by the Pit River Home and Agri- 
cultural Cooperative Association through its board of directors, and 
through a general meeting for its Indian rancheria as in the north- 
eastern part of California. Most of my delegation do not live on 
trust land. 

(The authorization is as follows :) 


MINUTES oF MEETING, Pir River Tripat Trustees, FEBRUARY 21, 1954 


The meeting was called to order by chairman, Erin Forrest. 

All five trustees of the tribal counsel were present. Also presnt were; 
members of the Pit River Home and Agricultural Cooperative Association, 
Alturas Indian Rancherio, Likely Indian Rancherio, Lookout Indian Rancherio, 
and about a hundred Pit River Indian families who do not live on trust land. 

Without a dissenting vote Erin Forrest was chosen to represent the Pit River 
Indians, at the Indian Claims Commission hearings (March 2) and at the 
withdrawal hearings to be held in Washington, D. C., on March 4 and 5. 

All present protested against any kind of withdrawal legislation under present 
conditions. Some of the reasons given are as follows: 

1. Withdrawal should follow judgment on all California Indian claims. 

2. Most Indians are in poverty and in need of rehabilitation help. 

3. Indians lack education. 
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There are many unfinished projects on Indian lands. 

5. A withdrawal bill at the present time should be optional, at the Indian’s 
choice. 

6, Section 19 of the withdrawal bill contradicts the primary purpose of the 
bill. 

7. The bill does not constitute an orderly withdrawal. 

$32.25 was collected from donations. This amount will be added to the 
delegate’s expense fund. 

Meeting adjourned. 

Erin Forrest, Chairman, 

Rusy GerorGe, Secretary, 

EpNA TOWNSEND, Vice Chairman, 
NEVA BARLESE, 

WILLIAM WILSON. 

Mr. Forrest. I shall speak first for the interests of the Pitt River 
Home and Agricultural Cooperative Association. It is called the 
XL Ranch by most people. ‘To get started, we feel under the Indian 
Reorganization Act that land was purchased for us. We did not have 
anything. We had to borrow in excess of $11,000 for equipment to do 
our farming and our harvesting. That is all we had, just the equip- 
ment. We had the land but we did not have any cattle. 

For the first few years we sold the hay and grain we raised. We 
did not get very much for it, but we had to live and what we did get 
we paid ourselves around $40 a month, sometimes $2.50 a day during 
the summer seasons. Most of us had been getting 10 or 15 a day on the 
outside. We just took a chance we would make good. 

Later we secured beef cattle under the Indian Bureau’s repayment 
program. Under this plan we made certain contracts to repay the 
Government for those cattle in kind. Within a few years we paid all 
those cattle back besides paying our debt on our loan with interest. 
The said thing about this is that we were never fully stocked. The 
repayment cattle program had started in the Midwest through the 
Indian Reservations. By the time it got to California and we half 
stocked, the program was canceled. The Government said, “No more 
cattle.” 

We paid back all the cattle we owed. Before we became fully 
stocked, we had to pay back. Our herds that should have been built 
up into economic units were never built that way. These cattle were 
procured during the depression and drought, and I have been told by 
Indian Bureau officials that the Government paid as little as $5 and 
$10 a head for these cattle. Then when the Government shut off the 
repayment cattle, they did not want to accept cattle repayment in 
kind. They wanted money back. We paid back as high as $190 a 
head. 

Almost immediately following the purchase of the XL Ranch, the 
Indian Bureau instigated an irrigation program. I was going into 
it lengthily, but I will not, except to say that we were never confided 
in, We were never consulted. The dams were built and these dams 
are not adequate dams. The engineers from the Indian Bureau have 
stated they are not adequate. 

The engineers who planned the dams had no realization as to how 
much water would come down the river. Consequently, we had to put 
out several thousands dollars in repairing those dams. In one par- 
ticular instance there is a dam that runs right along the highway. 
They spent much time in beautifying it. They finished it in inlaid 
rock and really made it look sharp. We did not know anything about 
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who was going to pay for this until I was told the XL Ranch was 
indebted to the Gove ‘rnment in excess of $25,000, which was more than 
one-third of the original price of the entire 1 ‘anch. 

I have stated that the XL Ranch was a beef ranch. Our ranch has 
a capacity of 1,200 animals. 

Representative Berry. How many of you fellows operate the ranch? 

Mr. Forrest. The ranch was originally purchased for 20 Indians, 
and we never could get 20 Indians out there because they had to sign 
statements they were equally obligated with the rest of us for all these 
thousands of dollars we had borrowed. Most of them could not fore- 
see in the future of ever paying it back. $30,000 was something out 
of this world to them and they were afraid of it. Others were advised 
this ranch was bought for Pit River Indians. Others were advised 
by different organiz: ations that to become indebted to the Government 
was to be giving your rights to the United States Government in the 
future. That scared a lot of them out of there. 

Actually, we started out and finished with 11 members. We paid 
back all this debt by ourselves, paying ourselves very cheaply in 
order to get out of debt. Although it was bought for 20 families, 
we have only 11 there now, 11 members. 

At the present time we have around 400 stock animals. At one 
time we had a maximum of around 800 head. A few vears ago we 
had moderate incomes of from $3,500 to $5,000 each. ‘We did well 
under this Wheeler-Howard Act. I do not have to tell you the serious- 
ness of the beef situation. We got stuck. It was not anything of 
our own doing. We fell in with the rest of the cattlemen in the 
country, and our cattle were not worth anything. 

Just before the bottom fell out of the cattle prices, most of us 
invested in modern machinery. We made contracts with the bank 
for the purchase of tractors, and everything was going along fine. 
After the drop, in order to live and meet those payments, we had 
to sell all our market animals. That did not raise enough money, 
so we had to sell into our stock animals. That explains the decline 
from 800 to 400 head. 

If the present trend in low prices of cattle continues, as seems to 
be the case, we expect in 5 years to have nothing unless we get some 
help. This past year our average income was less than $1,700. That 
is, gross. This legislation would make us taxable in 5 years. In 
5 years we expect to have nothing. 

Senator Warxrns. Then you will not have any taxes to pay. 

Mr. Forrest. If under this plan the land is given us, we will have 
taxes to pay. 

Senator Warkrns. I thought you said you would have nothing in 
~ years. 

Mr. Forrest. What I mean is, money from the cattle, our source 
of income. With just the land we are not going to have any income. 

Senator Watkins. Are you going out of the cattle business in 5 
years ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. I said, if the present trend in prices continues, we 
will be out of the business in 5 years. 

Senator Warxrns. You might just as well prophesy as the rest 
of them. They are all taking a crack at it. 

Mr. Forrest. If you are in 1 doubts as to the seriousness of the cattle 
proposition, I suggest you consult Benson. 
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Senator Watkins. I have, and I have consulted with a good many 
‘attlemen in my own State. They do not agree with you at all and 
all these other “prophets of doom.” The feeders bought at a lower 
price and they are selling at 18 cents, and they claim they make a 
pretty good profit on the feeding operation. 

Mr. Forrest. We do not have the capital to get into the feeding 
proposition. We raise the feeders. We did not get much for our 
feeders. Certainly, men that have the money can get into the feeding 
business and make money. We do not have that money. 

We do not see how we are going to make a decent living, let alone 
pay taxes in 5 years. 

Senator Warxktns. What do you propose to do? 

Mr. Forrest. We do not want any help from you as a handout. 
We got into the business by borrowing money from the Government. 
We paid back that money. We propose that this Congress appro- 
priate money that we can borrow and we will pay back the interest. 

Senator Watkins. You do not want to go into the cattle business 
again, do you? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. We want to become fully stocked. If we had 
been fully stocked to start with, we could have handled the situation. 
We want to get back in the cattle business. We want to borrow money 
which we will pay back. We also would like to see those repayment 
cattle started. Certainly, the Government will not lose anything 
by that. We will pay them back what the repayment cattle are worth. 
That is what my organization wants out of this whole thing here. 
It is not our fault that we went broke. I should not say broke, but 
it is not our fault we are in the position we are in now. That is all 
our land is suitable for, cattle. 

Senator Watkins. Principally what happened was, we grew too 
many cattle. I investigated this matter back in 1947. We went over 
the country and prices were high and cattlemen were increasing their 
herds and it got to be more than the market would absorb. In order 
to sell them, they had to get them down to where people would buy 
them. There are two sides to this question. There are decidedly 
more people to buy cattle than people who had cattle to sell. When 
you overstock the market, you are bound to have a cut. 

Mr. Forrest. I know only my side of the problem. 

Senator Warkrns. I have had an opportunity to study both sides, 
and there are two sides to this problem. So do not blame this bill 
on the cattle situation. 

Mr. Forrest. If the bill is passed, we are gaing to have to sell our 
land. We want to keep it. All we are asking for is money available 
for us to borrow and repayment cattle available for us to borrow. 

Senator Warkins. We have agencies that will help you as they do 
the white people. There are a lot of white people who have to bor- 
row through the Farm Administration, and they have money still 
owing. I do not know why they cannot serve you as well as the white 
people. 

Mr. Forrest. I wanted a GI loan and they told me I was an Indian 
and I could not have it. We have had members of our association go 
to a credit association and try to borrow. Because they were Indian, 
they could not borrow money. I doubt very much—— 
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Senator Warkins. You had some special setup in your Indian deal 
to borrow money. 

Mr. Forrest. We do not have now, though. 

Senator Warkins. But you can get it through the Farm Loan 
Administration. 

Mr. Forrest. I doubt whether we will be able to do any good 
through them. 

Senator Warxtns. You have not tried yet. 

Mr. Forrest. I do not know if any of the boys have tried. I have 
tried the banks and I have tried several different local agencies. 
They say, “Your cattle isn’t worth anything. Why should we lend 
you anything?” 

Our association would like to have a cancellation of our $25,000 lien 
and a completion of the irrigation project. 

Senator Warkins. Would you like to pay for that or cancel that, 


too? 


Mr. Forrest. We will pay for it. 

Senator Warkrins. I want to know your ideas about that. 

Mr. Forrest. We will pay for it under the same setup. We do not 
want to pay for this in which we have not been consulted in building, 
but we are willing to pay for what we will be consulted in building and 
under the same terms as the bill states, 

Senator Warkrns. Did you use the project that was built without 
consultation ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. I will say this: That there was an irrigation system 
there before that irrigation system was built. 

Senator Warkrns. You did not answer my question. Do you now 
use the one that was built that you say you were not consulted about ? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. You get the benefits from it ? 

Mr. Forrest. Yes, and we are also charged. 

Senator Warkrns. But you do not want to pay for it ? 

Mr. Forrest. Well, I still think that we should have been consulted 
in all fairness. 

We would like Congress to appropriate funds that we can borrow. 

Senator Warkrins. We have done a lot of that. I think the Farm 
Home Administration still has money, and you are an American citi- 
zen. If you can meet those requirements, you can meet them like 
the white people. 

Mr. Forrest. I was an American citizen when I tried to get a 
loan under the GI bill. I could not get it. 

Senator Warkins. I cannot understand why you did not get it. 

Mr. Forrest. I cannot, either. 

Senator Warkins. A good many did not get it. Some of them 
could not qualify. Some of them did not want to meet the conditions. 
They could not write a special bill for each fellow in the country, 
each veteran. 

Mr. Forrest. We would want the repayment cattle program. 

Senator Warkins. You want to cancel this $25,000. Is that not 
for cattle ? 

Mr. Forrest. No. That is for irrigation projects. Where you 
people paid five and ten dollars a head, we paid up as high as $190 
a head back. 
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Senator Warktns. Where do you think that they bought them for 
$5 a head ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. That was passed on to me by officials whom I am not 
at liberty to tell you who they are, but they were of the Indian Bureau. 
They were bought during the depression, I hear.We would want assist- 
ance in dividing our lands. W e have some Indians there who lost 
their hunting and fishing rights, and a lot of Indians depend on that 
We would like the restoration of our hunting and fishing rights until 
a withdrawal program is passed. 

If we can get these loans and these repayment cattle, we feel we 
will be fit for a withdrawal program in the near future. 

In reference to the Indian office in California, I must say that in 
most instances they have been most helpful and very understa nding. 
There are times that they can only sympathize with us, for it is not 
so much their lack of ability but the lack of money to help us. 

In speaking for the tribe—— 

Representative Berry. Did they have a lack of money when they 
were out there laying up a bunch of pretty rock on a dam? Is that 
sympathy ¢ 

Mr. Forrest. That was years ago. I mean in the last few years 
the Indian Bureau has tried to do something for us. Years ago they 
did not try to do anything for you. They spent the money any way 
they saw fit. They have been very helpful to my band. 

Representative Berry. Do you want the record to show that the 
Indian Bureau bought these cattle for five and ten dollars apiece ? 

Mr. Forrest. I do not know the exact price. 

Representative Berry. Did you know any place in the world you 
could buy a cow for $5 ? 

Mr. Forrest. During the depression my dad tells me they were 
quite easy to get at that price. 

Representative Berry. I did not see any of them. We sold our 
cattle pretty cheap at 2214, but not 5. 

Mr. Forrest. You were luckier than some of them. 

Are there any other questions before I proceed? This is for our 
particular association. I will speak for the tribe as a whole. 

For the tribe they stated their needs. They lacked the education, 
of course. They took a survey of some 400 Indians and found that 
there are no college graduates. There are approximately 12 high 
school graduates and 40 grammar school graduates. Although most 
of them can speak English, almost half of them cannot read or write. 

Representative Berry. How many are there? 

Mr. Forrest. I estimate around 400 of them. 

Most of that tribe that have land, their land consists of Indian 
allotments that are in the roughest lava flow in the Modoe country 
they call the Devils Garden. It is useless for anything. Those who 
have grazing would like to be able to get repayment cattle. They 
never had the chance. Since we were a reservation, the ‘vy looked to us 
and gave us those cattle. Our tribe on the outside never got a chance 
to get those repayment cattle, outside of 1 or 2. They feel since 
the Indian Bureau has handled such important things as water rights 
and much of their business pr actices, they need to be educated on those 
things. They would like to have their land surveyed. There are 
always problems coming up. There is the question of who owns the 
land. 
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They also would like to see this bill amended to take care of those 
Indians who want immediate withdrawal. ‘There will be some Indians 
who want immediate withdrawal. They do not want to stand in the 
way of those Indians. They would like to see the bill more of an 
optional bill to start with. 

They feel, also, that there should be a definite plan to educate the 
public in the true status of the Indians. The Indians in our country 
are discriminated against by the white people. A year ago in Modoc 
County, veterans from the Korean war and of course the rest of us 
Indians were refused such items as shaving lotion and anything that 
contained aleohol—right in Modoc County. There are records in the 
courthouse where merchants have been convicted of those things. 
That is, selling shaving lotion, lemon extract, and the likes of that 
under the law of selling intoxicating beverages to Indians. That was 
up until a year ago. That is the kind of country we live in. 

Representative Berry. We fixed that, did we not? 

Mr. Forrest. The State law was the one hurting us. When I went 
down to see the State officials, I was the only one there. 

The Indians would like to see an honest, sincere withdrawal follow- 
ing the judgment of all California Indians. 

In closing, the wishes of my people can be summed up as follow: 
Because of our many deficiencies and of the suddenness of this legis- 
lation, we are in no position to favor this particular bill. We would 
favor this bill with one provision: that the withdrawal be optional at 
the choice of the individual Indians. 

This is a great country. It is exemplified to the rest of the world 
for justice, and we would like some justice for our Indians. 

Representative Berry. Thank you. 

Ellen Norris. 


STATEMENT OF ELLEN NORRIS, A DELEGATE REPRESENTING THE 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Miss Norris. I am Ellen Norris of Klamath, Calif., Del Norte 
County. I am an official delegate of the State organization, Indians 
of California, Inc. I represent the views of all the Indians of Cali- 
fornia in their various communities in regard to this proposed with- 
drawal program. I have a statement here that I wish to read. 

We, the undersigned, Miss Ellen Norris, Clyde F. Thompson, Rob- 
ert Cromwell, delegates representing Indians of California, are here 
to present the views of Indians of California. Our credentials to 
speak on the pending legislation are with this statement here pre- 
sented to your committee. Our statement is presented jointly by the 
delegates and F. G. Collett, executive representative, Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Inc. His credentials are also attached. 

(The documents referred to follow) : 

In or about the year 1848 the Inechan people were informed by American Army 
officers that the Inechan along with other tribes of the Southwest were taken over 
by the American government. They were further advised that a treaty between 
the Mexican government and the United States was entered into and the Abori- 
gines of the area would be fully protected in their God-given rights and prop- 
erties, such as lands, rivers, forests, and mountains—this with the usual ending 
pbhrase—‘“they are yours to have and to hold forever.” These promises of pro- 


tection emanating from the lips of Army officers had great weight with the 
Inechan Tribe. They were accepted as almost sacred and unviolable pledges, 
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and these in turn were instilled in the minds of all future generations up to the 
present day, and this, in the face of a long train of negligence of duties and abuse 
of official authorities by those sent out in subsequent times to better the condi- 
tions of the Indians by civilizing, educating, and Christianizing them. 

By reason of the above ancient declarations the Inechan people still claim 
the freedom which they now live and the waters of the Colorado River which 
they use as their indisputable and inalienable properties. 


RESERVATION SET ASIDE 


It was in 1883 when the Government set aside a 45,889-acre reservation for the 
Inechan people in the southwest corner of what is now the State of Arizona. 
The following year, 1884, another reservation was established on the west side of 
the Colorado River in lieu of the one in Arizona. There is where the Inechan 
Tribe is in whose behalf I am testifying. 


SECTARIAN SCHOOL ESTABLISHED 


A sectarian school of some sort was established among these people in 1885 
on what was known as the Jeager Homestead but on false claims that the 
Quechans were Roman Catholics. These Indians were turned over to that de- 
nomination and held down in ignorance for 14 years. From 1886 to 1900 the 
Quechan Tribe remained stationary along lines of civilization, education, and 
Christianity. 


1893 AGREEMENT. INDIANS WERE STRIPPED OF THEIR LANDS 


We were no better than the Negro slaves before the Civil War. The school- 
children were unduly catechized; they could recite prayers and sing hymns in 
Latin, but none ever reached the fourth grade in their regular school studies. 
We are making no mention of how we were fed and how we were castigated for 
minor infractions of the school rules. Suffice it to say that 14 years of time and 
tax-money were wasted. 

The Indians were just as wild as they were in 1885 when school first started 
among them. They still wore long hair. Most of them wore shirts and overalls 
but no shoes; nor hats. No work could be obtained in Yuma, as the greater por- 
tion of the population were Mexicans and they were as poor as the Indians. 
Many of the Indians requested for passes on the trains to visit the fruit country 
around Riverside, Colton, and San Bernardino in search of work, but this was 
denied for fear we might know a few things outside the Fort Yuma Indian 
Reservation. 

REMOVAL OF NUNS 


In 1900 the nuns who had charge of the Fort Yuma Indian School for 14 years 
were removed and a resident superintendent or agent was placed in charge of the 
Quechan Indians. He was a farmer in the service before going there as agent. 
In his 5 years on the reservation Spear aecomplished two things for which 
the Indians gave him credit. He removed all cattle from the reservation, This 
had been an issue between the tribe and all former agents since the establish- 
ment of the reservation. 

Cattlemen claimed they paid for the privilege of pasturing their stock on the 
reservation. The Indians’ agents denied this, yet would not order the cattle 
out. The Indians had lost their yearly crops by reason of these privileges to 
the cattlemen. 

The other good movement made by Mr. Spear was he encouraged the school- 
children to enter either Sherman Institute at Riverside, Calif., or the Phoenix 
Indian School, in Arizona. 

But these schools, like all the other Indian schools throughout the country, 
were inferior to the white public schools. Pupils returning from these schools 
were not competent to set themselves up in business. They were taught trades 
but they never became journeymen. Many of them reached the 10th and 12th 
grades in their school work but found themselves fit only in the 9th and 10th 
grades. The Indian schools are not up to the standard required by the States. 


REMOVAL OF SPEAR 


Spear, like all other agents who stay in one place too long, became despotic. 
He caused his police to round up those whom he thought were working against 
him and threw them in jail. He greatly overstepped his limitations when he 
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ordered the clipping of the long hair of four Indians. A suit was instituted 
against him in the courts and judgment was rendered against him. He moved 
away to avoid more suits against him. 


1908 


We still find the Quechan the most primitive and most backward in California. 
Miss Anna (. Egan succeeded Mr. John S. Spear in 1908; and at this time the 
Reclamation Service had started the project on the reservation. This gave the 
Indians work, but something wrong had to happen. The Quechan Indians 
were employed at the date of $1.50 per day, while the Cocopah Indians (Mexican 
subjects) were paid at the rate of $2.00 per day and Mexican laborers were paid 
$2.50 per day Inquiry into this matter was considered an insult to her and to 
Mr. Sellow, the project engineer. Complaints to the Indian Office were met with 
the usual answer, that complainants were meddlers and troubleemakers. Miss 
Egan paid very little attention to the classroom work. She spent considerable 
time trying to build up the Catholic faith among the Quechan Indians,  I’or 
this she lost the confidence of the tribe. In fact the tribe had nothing but 
contempt for her, for they were not used to having women over them. Another 
matter she did to pile more hatred on herself was: she opposed 10-acre allot- 
ment of lands to the Quechan Tribe. As to why she favored 5-acre allotments 
she would not explain. 

MISS EGAN CONTINUED 


Miss Egan, like her predecessor overstepped her authority when she caused a 
14-year-old boy to be flogged unmercifully. Her actions were investigated by 
the Indian Office. While the Office delayed action on the matter, the case was 
taken to a congressional investigating committee in Phoenix and then the Office 
reduced and transferred her to the White Earth reservation 

During the latter part of the above regime, the Quechan Indians were allotted 
10 acres of land. Without any hesitation the Indians moved out on their 
allotments and began to clear their lands for crops, but there being no laterals 
made from which they can take water, the Indians had to wait 2 and 3 years 
before they can put in any crops for their own use. 

The Indians at this period, many of them, wore good clothes, shoes and 
even hats, but they still lack education, though as laborers they were preferred 


LOSON L. ODLE, 1913 


Loson L. Odle was Miss Egan’s successor. He enme upon the scene 9 months 
after his predecessor vacated the place. Odle started in by building roads 
through the reservation. He obtained reimbursable loans for the Indians with 
which was purchased teams, farm implements and seeds. 

The Indians paid for the above implements, teams and seeds either. by 
working for the agency or from lease money. The horses were worn out stock 
so they did not last long. The implements did not last long either, so farming 
did not meet with any encouragement among these Indian improvement leases. 
It was then that E. F. Sanguinetti came into the picture. He and Odle enticed 
many Texans to overrun the Fort Yuma Res. as sublessees. Sanguinetti fur 
nished the teams and all necessary farm implements and grubstaked them 
through the farming seasons. These Texans were misinformed. In this they 
were led to believe that the Quechan Tribe were about to loose their lands, and 
when that happens they could grab those lands for themselves. Those people 
were just as poor and just as ignorant as the Indians. They were no good 
examples for the Indians. Matters were handled so that the sublessees came 
out even at the end of each year. Many of those farmers took a tumble to 
themselves and left the country before completing their 5-year improvement 
leases. The lands were depleted and left in such shape and with cotton stalks 
that the Indians did not have the courage to retrieve and farm them. In the 
midst of all this Com. Burke sent out a circular requiring the Quechan Indians 
to pay for the water they were using on their lands. This was just 13 years 
after allotments were made and the trust period was 25 years. The tribe pro- 
tested very bitterly and sent a delegation to appear before a special Com. 
(Senatorial) investigating affairs at Phoenix. (On April 16, 1931, a committee 
on Indian Affairs held hearings at Fort Yuma.) 
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REPORTS FROM SCHOOLTEACHERS 


During this period (1925) deceased and minors’ moneys to the tune of 
$30,000 disappeared from the agency office. Mr. Odle stated that he sent the 
money to defray the water charges on the reservation. That the money was 
sent to Mr. Clott’s office in Los Angeles. All efforts on the part of the Succhon 
Tribe to find the reasons for all this failed. 


H. B. Jonry 


About 1927 Mr. Odle was promoted and stationed at Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
as head superintendent of the Southern Pueblos, where he pulled off his favorite 
stunt of acting insane. The Indian police hog-tied him and reported the matter 
to the deaf ears of the Indian Bureau. The matter was related to a friend of 
President Coolidge and Odile was fired as an untit superintendent. Byron Sharp 
succeeded him for 1 year and then Herbert B. Jolly came on the scene. He 
Was a quiet man and did nothing to improve anything, especially the educa- 
tional part of the work. The depression was on at this time and suffering 


among the Inchon Indians was great. Mr. Jolly transferred to Indianapolis 
Office. The agency was consolidated with the Colorado River Agency. From 
here on to the present day the Inchon Tribe had been a political football, kicked 
into Arizona and then back to California. They had been utterly neglected 


I am sent here by my tribe, the Inchon Indians of the Fort Yuma, Cali 
fornia to speak a few words in their behalf on a bill which proposes to termi 
nate Federal supervision over the Indians of California. I would like first to 
say that if Uncle Sam is tired of his job of being a baby sitter, we would have 
accepted his resignation without any comments, but to say that the reason he 
is about to leave us is because the Indians of California are old enough and 
competent is somewhat embarrassing to the one particular tribe in whose behalf 
I am about to testify. To do this I may have to bore the committee with an- 
cient history but there seems to be no other course for me to follow. 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 16, 1954 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Miss Ellen Norris, of Klamath, Calif.. is authorized to 
represent the Indians of California before committees of Congress and Depart- 
ments of the Government with reference to H. R. 7322 and S. 2749, and other 
subjects relating to the Indians of California. 

Linwoop Warp, 
icting Secretary, Indians of Culifornia, Ine 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 16, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that Clyde F. Thompson, of Redding, Calif., is authorized 
to represent the Indians of California before committees of Congress and depart- 
ments of the Government with reference to H. R. 7322 and S. 2749, and other 
subjects relating to the Indians of California. 

Miss ELi_en Norris, 
Secretary, Indians of California, Ine 


INDIANS OF C'ALIFORNTA, INO., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 16, 1954 


To Whom It May Concern: 


This is to certify that Robert Cromwell, of Bishop, Calif., is authorized to 
represent the Indians of California before committees of Congress and Depart- 
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ments of the Government with reference to H. R. 7322 and 8S. 2749, and other 
subjects relating to the Indians of California. 
Miss ELLEN Norris, 
Secretary, Indians of California, Ine. 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Francisco, Calif., February 16, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that F. G. Collett, executive representative, Indians of 
California, Inc., is auhorized to represent the Indians of California before com- 
mittees of Congress and departments of the Government with reference to H. R. 
7322 and 8. 2749, and other subjects relating to the Indians of California. 


Miss ELLEN Norris, 
Secretary, Indians of California, Ine. 

Miss Norris. We fully recognize the urgent need of congressional 
legislation for the purpose of expediting the termination of the sup- 
ervision and control by the Indian Bureau of Indian Affairs in Cali- 
fornia. It is now costing the taxpayers of the State, Nation, and the 
tribal funds of the Indians a total of approximately $2,500,000 an- 
nually notwithstanding the fact that more than two-thirds of the 
Indian population of California receive no benefit in the form of 
service from such expenditures. 

H. R. 7322 and 8. 2749 are worded identically and are patterned 
after S. 3005 and a House companion bill which the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs attempted to have passed by a previous Congress in June 1952, 
to which we offered 23 amendments in an effort to make the bill 
serviceable and beneficial to the Indians of California. That bill 
did not receive favorable action by any committee of Congress and 
therefore failed to be enacted. 

The present bill in some respects is more applicable to the needs 
of the Indians of California but falls far short of providing for an 
early termination of the supervision and control over Indian affairs 
in California. In an effort to assist your committee to understand 
the needs of the Indians of California and to enact suitable legisla- 
tion, we here give you our observations and suggest amendments 
that we believe will serve a good purpose. 

The bill in its present form would give the Secretary of the In- 
terior almost unlimited discretionary authority. It should be re- 
membered that under existing law in effect for many years, the Secre- 
tary may delegate his discretionary authority to a subordinate be- 
low the level of an Assistant Secretary and below the level of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. An instance in which we believe 
such delegation of discretionary authority was in the case of the 
revision of the roll of the Indians of California under the act, May 
24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190). In this instance the local agent to whom 
authority was delegated to revise the roll was also delegated discre- 
tionary authority to approve his own workmanship. In our opinion, 
the discretionary authority of the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purposes of the pending legislation should be limited to an Assistant 
Secretary or to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and not to any 
person below such official level. 

This proposed legislation should be reduced to provide essential 
authority for the Bureau to liquidate its supervision and control of 
the Indians of California, and to safeguard the Federal trust so far 


Bice. 
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as Indian property is concerned. The Congress owes it to itself to 
make certain that all trust agreements whether embodied in former 
legislative acts, Executive orders, or otherwise, are honorably dis- 
charged. 

In an effort to make the bill more serviceable and protective to the 
rights of the Indians of California, we suggest the following amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 14, after the word “name” insert “or names. 

Page 3, line 15, after the word “person” insert the words “or 
persons.” 

Page 3, line 15, change the word “Secretary” to “Congress by its 
committees.” 

Page 3, line 16, after the word “appraisals” insert “on written veri- 
fied evidence.” 

Page 3, line 16, change “his” to “its.” 

Page 4, line 13, omit the semicolon and insert the following: 
except the lands included in the 611,226 acres charged to the Indians of California 
at $1.25 per acre as a setoff in the decision of the Court of Claims rendered 
December 4, 1944, case K-344. 

The Court of Claims in that case in its decision based on a stipulation 
between the attorney general of California and the Attorney General 
of the United States declared as follows: 

That there has been set aside by the United States for the plaintiff Indians 
as reservations and otherwise, by Executive orders, acts of Congress, or other- 
wise a total of 611,226 acres of land, which it is agreed had a value of $1.25 per 
acre, or a total value of $764,032.50; that the defendant is entitled to a credit 
or offset of said sum of $764,032.50 against plaintiffs’ recovery on account of 
land; that plaintiffs’ net recovery on acconut of land shall be $10,648,625, minus 
$764,082.50, or $9,884,592.50. 


By language the enrolled Indians of California were required to 
pay out of their judgment fund a total of $764,032.50 for lands not 
held by nor designated as the property of the Indians of California 
as a whole. The properties included in that setoff had long years 

reviously been specifically set aside by authority of Congress and 
C Presidential Executive orders for specific tribes, bands and groups 
of Indians residing within the State of California. 

Thus, lands consisting of 39 tracts definitely described totaling 
611,226 acres were included in the setoff thereby resulting in their 
original status in favor of the Indians for whom they were designated 
being deprived of their holdings. These facts are revealed by the 
letter of the then Acting Secretary of the Interior, Oscar L. Chapman, 
to the Attorney General of the United States under date of June 1, 
1934. 

The amount charged up against the Indians of California for such 
lands thus setoff together with interest thereon at the rate of 4 percent 
from the date of such deduction to the date such funds are restored 
should be returned to the account of the Indians of California. This 
bill should carry authority for an appropriation by Congress for such 
purpose. 

Congress should also remove the cloud from the 39 tracts of land 
and reestablish them in the name of the tribes, bands, or groups for 
whom they were originally designated and which said groups obtained 
possession thereof and continued to yse and occupy the same. 
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Page 4, section 5, subsection (b), line 24, after the word “amended” 
add: 
Provided, That in the ease of an “individual Indian” or “Indians,” lands shall 
be subdivided and assigned to landless Indians. 

Page 6, section 6, subsection (1), line 9, add the following: 


Provided further, That the appraisers or appraisals for such purposes shall be 
chosen by the Secretary with the approval of the majority members present, 
whose names appear on the tribal roll, at a regularly called meeting. Notice 
for such purpose shall be issued and publicized at least sixty days prior thereto, 

Page 6, section 6, subsection (2), line 17, add: 

Provided, such trustees and the term of management or liquidation shall be 
subject to a majority vote of the tribal members preseni at a regularly called 
meeting for that purpose. Notice for such meeting shall be issued and publicized 
at least 60 days prior thereto. 

Page 6, section 6, subsection (3), line 24, omit “he shall deem 
proper,” and insert in heu thereof: 
shall be agreed to by the majority of the members of such tribe or tribes present 
at a regularly called meeting. Notice for such meeting shall be issued and pub- 
licized for at least GO days prior thereto. 

Page 7, section 6, subsection (3), line 1, after the word “deducting,” 
strike the following words: “in his discretion,” and insert in lieu 
thereof: “such cost as Congress shall hereafter deem to be.” 

Page 7, line 2, insert after the word “cost”, “not to exceed 10 per 
centum . 

Page 9, line 22, after the word “safekeeping” insert the following: 
after a period of five years pending a diligent search for the direct interested 
owners or their heirs to claim their share. After such determination the funds 
shall be transferred to the account of the Indians of California. 


Page 12, section 9, subsection (e), line 7, beginning at the end of 
line 7 insert the following language: 

The Secretary is directed to report to Congress within six months after the 
approval of this Act, an alphabetical list of Indians of California whom he 
classifies to be restricted Indians and give the reasons for such designation. 

Page 12, line 13, after the word “property” strike out the language 
down to the word “use” on line 18 and insert in heu thereof: 
included in the setoff against the Indians of California under the provisions of 
said Act as amended shall be sold to the highest bidder and the fund derived 
therefrom shall be. placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the Indians of California. 


Page 16, section 15, at the end of line 15, insert the following: 


All Indians of California are hereby declared te be competent unless found 
to be incompetent by the Secretary of the Interior or a court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

Hereafter the term “ward” shall apply only to Indians having an 
interest in lands held in trust for them by the United States. ‘Less 
than one-third of the total Indian population of California under 
this provision could properly be classified as “wards.” The exact 
number of the enrolled Indians of California who are wards and who 
actually receive any service from the Indian Bureau should be defi- 
nitely established for the information of Congress as a basis for future 
appropriations. 

Proposed legislation for the termination of Federal supervision of 
Indian property in California should be understood to mean that it is 
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the intention of Congress to have the Indian Bureau liquidate and 

conclude all of its activities within the State of California. In the 

mterest of such action there should be an accounting of all the 

Isureau’s activities financially and otherwise, whether it relates to 

tribal trust funds or other funds entrusted to the Bureau as a result 

of appropriations by Congress. For this purpose we suggest a pro- 
vision to read as follows: 

The General Accounting Office is hereby authorized and directed to make a 
study and investigation of Indian affairs in California for the purpose of 
ascertaining the amounts of funds of each tribe including funds of tribal 
organizations, individual Indians and other funds administered by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs for the Indians of California and the rates of interest of 
such funds and such other information with respect to such funds for a period 
beginning with the inception of such funds as it may deem pertinent, including 
the source of such funds and the expenditures therefrom, giving such justi 
fication therefor that the records may disclose. 

The General Accounting Office shall report to the Congress at the earliest 
practicable date within two years from the date of the approval of this Act, 
the results of the study and investigation made pursuant to this section, 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sum as may be necessary 
to enable the General Accounting Office to carry out the provisions of this 
section, 

Page 17, beginning with line 3 down to and including line 18, we 
suggest that the entire section 19 be stricken from the bill. 

Justification for this position lies in the fact that a provision such 
as section 19 is premature and has no proper place in this or any other 
bill prior to (1) a final determination and official publication of the 
number of enrollees or beneficiaries entitled to share in any subsequent 
per capita payment other than the distribution of the $150 per capita 
payment authorized by the act May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), prior 
to (2) an official report of the balance in the Treasury resulting from 
the judgment fund of the Court of Claims dated December 4, 1944, 
and (3) until the judgment resulting from the Indian Claims Com- 
mission litigation for and on behalf of the enrolled Indians of Cali- 
fornia has been determined and Congress has made an appropriation 
therefor. 

A second per capita payment out of funds now in the Treasury of 
the United States might easily cost more for distribution than the 
small amount of such second per capita payment would justify at 
this time. 

It should be noted that the language of section 19 of the present bill 
provides uncertainty as to when any subseque nt per capita payment 
would be made. It authorizes the Secretar yv in his discretion to defer 
payment. 

Furthermore, it would give the Secretary unlimited authority to 
use the funds of the Indians of California without their knowledge, 
nor the right of Congress to pass on the amount of such funds which 
could be used by him to defray the expenses of his agency in carrying 
out the provisions of this section. It would give him control w ithout 
redress to the Indians as to the use of “funds heretofore or hereafter 
credited to the Indians of California. 

In an effort to provide for a second per capita payment, we recom- 
mend that section 19 read as follows: 

The Secretary of the Interior shall furnish Congress, not later than Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, with an alphabetical list of the Indians of California whose names 
appear on the approved revised roll, giving the name, address, and date of 
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birth of each such enrollee, together with such other factual information, if any, 
as the Secretary of the Interior may deem advisable as tending to identify 
each enrollee, and three thousand copies of such list shall be printed as a 
Senate document. 


In connection with the pending litigation before the Indian Claims 
Commission it is essential that the lands in California be appraised 
in order that the amount to which the Indians are entitled to obtain 
from the United States for lands taken from them without compensa- 
tion may be determined. We therefore suggest that an additional 
provision be inserted as a part of section 19 as revised to read as 
follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to report to the appro- 
priation committees of Congress, after consultation with the attorneys who 
are prosecuing this litigation, the proper amount to be set aside for the use of 
paying the expenses of this litigation out of the present funds of the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the Indians of California, said funds to be 
expended in the usual manner by vouchers to be approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior and any unused portions of any moneys so set aside shall revert 
to the credit of the Indians of California and be subject to disbursement by 
congressional appropriation. 


Page 18, section 20, at the end of line 2, add: 

Hereafter, the governing body of the tribe, shall be selected by the members 
of the tribe or tribes at a regularly called meeting by the Secretary of the 
Interior by the majority of the members present at such meeting: Provided, 
That notice of such meeting shall be at the direction of the Secretary and provide 
not less than sixty days’ notice therefor giving time and place of such meeting. 

Page 20, we recommend that section 25, page 20, be stricken from the 
bill. 

Section 25 would deprive Indians of California their right to 
secure allotments authorized by the General Allotment Act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 389); however, it would continue to grant 
full rights thereunder to Indians residing in other States; such rights 
have been accorded to all Indians of the United States under the 
General Allotment Act for as least 66 years. There has never been 
nor is there now any justification for singling out Indians of Cali- 
fornia to deprive them of their right given to all Indians of the United 
States under the existing law. 

Under the Genera] Allotment Act approved February 8, 1887, an 
undetermined number of Indians made application for allotments 
on the public domain and national forest in California. Many years 
later they were told unofficially in many instances that their allotments 
had been canceled and their lands acquired by power companies and 
lumber interests. The Indians claim they have no knowledge of any 
justification for the cancellation of these allotments, that to the best, 
of their knowledge there was never any determination by a court of 
equity to the effect that the lands might have been determined to be 
more valuable for public use than for private purposes; these appli- 
cants and their descendants claim that they never received any com- 
pensation, just or otherwise, for their interest in such allotments. 
The facts would tend to show that these applicants acquired a vested 
right in the allotments. We therefore suggest that there be incor- 
porated in this proposed legislation to remove from the Indians of 
California all supervision and control as wards of the Government 
a section in substance to read as follows: 


The Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to report to Coneress within 
1 year of the date of the approval of this act, the names of each applicant for an 
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allotment whether canceled or otherwise and the present status thereof. If 
canceled the reason therefor together with pertinent information as to the final 
disposition thereof. 


Page 21, line 4, section 26, add: 


such rules and regulations shall be promulgated within 3 months after the 
date of the approval of this act. 


Indian delegates representing Indian Reservations in California 
who have tribal funds were advised by Leonard M. Hill, area director, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, at Sacramento, Calif., as follows: 

We will promptly review and approve resolution of all groups having suffi- 


cient funds on deposit who may desire to send a delegation to attend the hear- 
ings on March 4 and March 5. 


The groups who have “funds on deposits,” represent only a few 
Indians comparatively. 

The larger portion of the Indian population of California, per- 
haps more than two-thirds, known as nonreservation Indians, have 
no tribal funds for their expenses to attend these hearings. In matter 
of general legislation for the most part at least our services as dele- 
gates are for the benefit of all Indians of California, whether they 
reside on reservations or in scattered communities throughout the 
State. This is evidenced by the original act approved May 18, 1928, 
by the roll provided for therein and the judgment obtained by the 
provisions of that act, also by congressional authority for the revi- 
sion of the roll and for a per capita payment in which all enrolled 
Indians of California have shared equally. Our activities have also 
contributed specifically to the creation of the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act and case No. 31 which represent all tribes, bands, and 
individual Indians of California. 

With reference to allowance of expenses for the delegates repre- 
senting nonreservation Indians, an appeal was made to Mr. Hill by 
Indians of California sponsored by the Indians of California, Inc., 
who replied as follows: 
we have no funds on deposit in this office to the credit of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., and funds in the California Indian “judgment fund” are not 
available for the payment of delegates’ “expenses.” 

Heretofore the delegates representing Indians of California have 
received no funds from any tribal or other similar sources for their 
expenses as delegates. 

F or the foregoing reasons we appeal to your committee for such 
authority as may be necessary for an amount on account of our offi- 
cial expenses from the judgment fund equal to round-trip transpor- 
tation by railway and pullman and other related expenses including 
local transportation, room, and meals. 

We shall appreciate the privilege of a supplemental statement 
concerning Indians of Owens Valley, Inyo County, and their prob- 
lems. 


MakcH 1, 1954. 
COMMITTEE OF INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention Chairman, Subcommittee of Indians Affairs.) 


Dear Sir: This letter, with its amendments and omissions to the proposed 
departmental bill (S. 2749 and H. R. 7322), is being forwarded by the Fort In- 
dependence auxiliary of the Indians of California, Inc., located at Fort Inde- 
pendence, Calif. 
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“Sec. 19. That the powers of the Secretary of Interior be limited to specific 
terms and conditions and not to his discretion.” 

“Sec, 25. That Indians not be denied the right to allotment under the provi 
sion of section 4 of the act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. 389) or section 4 
of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 795) as amended, or section 21 of 
the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 863) be stricken from the department bill. 

“Whereas approximately 66,620 acres of lands known as the Piaute Indian 
Reservation, situated in Invo and Mono Counties (T4 and T5 R31E; T4, T5 and 
T6 R3BZE, M. D. B. and M.) to be returned to the Owens Valley Indians, to 
be disposed of in such manner as the majority of the Owens Valley Indians 
may determine; that said lands were withdrawn by Executive order of May 9, 
1912, and the original order was revoked by Executive order of April 28, 1932; 
that said lands were paid for at $1.25 an acre at the time of the Court of 
Claims decision, December 4, 1944 (Jndians of California v. U. S. W844), 
a total of approximately $83,285 was paid for the said lands and yet the said 
lands are still withdrawn from Indian use. 

“Whereas 2 tracts of unallotted lands consisting of approximately 892.5 acres 
of land described as T12, R34E, section 9 and 34 and 713, R34E section 1, 
M. D. B. and M, which lands are adjacent and a part of the Fort Independence 
Reservation, which lands were not included in the said exchange between the 
city of Los Angeles and the United States due to the fact that said lands 
were not made a part of any agreement by authority of we, the Indians of the 
Fort Independence Reservation. The lands herein described should by right 
be found by the Secretary of Interior to be the tribal property of the Indians 
of Fort Independence, to be disposed of in such manner as the majority of the 
Fort Independence Indians may determine.” 

Respectfully, 
VERNON J. MILLER, President. 
WitiiAm V. Hunter, Vice President. 
Amy R. Zucco, Secretary. 
Ernest M. Zucco, Treasurer. 


Miss Norris. Complete information concerning that subject should 
reach us within a few days. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA, INC., 
San Francisco, California, March 10, 1954. 
To Members of Congress from California and 
Members of the House and Senate Committees 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

GENTLEMEN: We earnestly seek your consideration to the enclosed statement 
and supplemental statement relating to H. R. 7322 and S. 2749, bills intended 
to terminate Federal supervision and control over the property of Indian tribes, 
bands, and individual Indians of California. 

This is the most far-reaching legislation that has ever been undertaken by 
Congress affecting the lives and property of so many Indians within the -con- 
fines of any one State. It also affects vitally the affairs of the United States. 

Delegates: Clyde F. Thompson, Robert Cromwell and Ellen Norris, repre- 
senting Indians of California. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ELLEN Norkts, 
Secretary. 
F. G. Co..ert, 
Executive Representative, Indians of California, Ine. 


Re S. 2749, H. R. 7322 
Marcn 8, 1954. 


To the Senate and House Committee on Indian Affairs 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Washington, D. C.: 


GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned, Miss Ellen Norris, Clyde F. Thompson, 
Robert Cromwell, delegates representing Indians of California, and F. G. Collett, 
executive representative, Indians of California, Inc., present this supplemental 
statement to the one presented by us under dates of March 4, 5, 1954. 
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In this supplemental statement we make the following observations and recom- 
mendations : 

There are within the State of California a large number of rancherias con 
sisting of lands bought for landless Indians. Their location, acreage and other 
pertinent facts can be furnished by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. These 
rancherias are held in trust for such Indians of California by the United States 
and were purchased by sundry congressional appropriations beginning in 1906 
for landless Indians. No title has been conveyed to any of them. The Indians 
therefore have no secure home and have no incentive to make improvements 
thereon. A few of them have made some improvements for better living condi 
tions but are worried because of the insecurity of the lands and the improve 
ments thereon. We therefore recommend that suitable authority be included 
in the bill for an equitable subdivision of the rancheria lands among Indians 
who now reside there and others who may be found to be landless and that title 
and deed be given to them. For that purpose we suggest the following pro- 
cedure: (1) Survey and subdivide such land for homesites, (2) issue deed to 


present assignee living on such lands, (3) allow reasonable time for filing of 
application for homesite, (4) require applicant to make improvements within 
a fixed limited time, (5) after the expiration of time allowed for filing of appli 
cation, (a) all undeeded lands shall be vested in, and (b) the proceeds from 
sales of such lands shall be placed in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of California as defined by the act of May 18, 1928 (45 
Stat. 602) as amended. 

Nowithstanding any Federal law to the contrary with the date of the approval 
of this act, Indians of California who do not have any interest in trust lands 
or any reservation or other restricted lands shall not thereafter be classified or 
treated as wards. Provided, nothing contained in this provision shall be con- 
strued to deprive any enrolled Indian of California of his interest in funds now 
in the Treasury of the United States or that may hereafter be deposited therein 
to the credit of the Indians of California. By this provision a large proportion 
of the Indians of California, perhaps as many as 25,000, would have removed 
from them the stigma of the term “wards.” This term creates the wrongful 
impression such Indians are incompetent. They do not have any beneficial 
interest from the services of the Indian Bureau. Not more than one-fifth of 
the Indians of California have or receive any interest in Indian restricted lands 

By clarifying he status of the nonreservation Indians including those who 
have no direct interest in restricted Indian lands, the Congress will have freed 
the majority of Indians and made an immediate long stride toward terminating 
the supervision and control of Indians of California. 

In view of the importance of the task of liquidating and concluding the activi- 
ties of the Indian Bureau in California with as much speed as possible, we 
recommend that Congress appropriate sufficient funds from the Treasury of 
the United States for such administrative work that may be necessary and that 
no funds for such purpose shall be taken from the amount heretofore or here- 
after deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indians 
of California. 

The position we have taken in our statements concerning the proposed legisla- 
tion is supported by petitions signed by more than 2,000 Indians. They 
been made a part of the committee record. 

Respectfully submitted. 


have 


ELLEN L. Norris, 
CLYDE F. THOMPSON, 
ROBERT CROMWELL, 
Delegates Representing Indians of California. 
F. G. CoLiett, 
E.vecutive Representative, Indians of California. Inc. 


Representative Berry. Thank you, Miss Norris, for a very complete 
statement. I hope you appreciate this is going to require a little study 
before we can ask questions. : 

Mr. Thompson is with you. Do you have anything to add, Mr. 
Thompson ?¢ 
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Before, you start, I should ask Miss Norris this question : This is an 
organization that you represent, is it not? 

Miss Norris. Yes, sir. We are an incorporated group. We are 
incorporated under the laws of the State of California. ' 

Representative Berry. When you stated you represent the Indians 
of California, you represent the organization of the Indians of 
California ? 

Miss Norris. Yes. si 

Representative Berry. Not necessarily all of the Indians or individ- 
ual Indians. 

Miss Norris. It is a statewide organization and we have auxiliaries 
all over the State. We are duly elected by representatives from all 
over the State. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a statement, Mr. Thompson? 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE F. THOMPSON, A DELEGATE REPRESENTING 
THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Tuomrson. Just a short statement. 

My name is Clyde F. Thompson. I have been before committees 
of Congress on several occasions. In fact, this makes my eighth time. 
I might make a little correction there. We represent Indians of Cali- 
fornia, an organization sponsored by the Indians of California, Inc. 
We do not represent the members of that corporation, only to the ex- 
tent they are California Indians. We represent all Indians, as our 
statement shows. 

First of all, I have just a short statement here and petition. It has 
been signed by over 1,100 Indians since the 20th of last month. This 
petition relates to the per capita payment. The petition in itself has 
nothing to do with the land problems; it is just merely a petition. 
Section 19 deals with per capita payments out of the funds hereafter 
placed in the Treasury of the United States, asking that that section 
be stricken : 


Whereas, it is the policy and sense of Congress that, at the earliest possible 
time, all of the tribes and individual members thereof located within the State 
of California should be freed from all Federal supervision and control, and 
from all disabilities and limitations specially applicable to Indians, and to end 
their status as wards of the United States, and to make the members thereof 
subject to the same laws, and to grant them all the rights and prerogatives per- 
taining to American citizenship. 

We therefore, the undersigned enrolled Indians of California, in view of such 
specific declaration on the part of Congress, while we are not opposed to termi- 
nating Federal supervision over Indian affairs in the State of California, do 
object to portions of the proposed legislation (S. 2749 and H. R. 7322): “To 
provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property of Indian 
tribes aud individuals in the California”—wherein we believe it to be unfair or 
detrimental to the enrolled Indians of California, and we do hereby earnestly 
petition that said proposed legislation be not enacted into law without necessary 
amendments being made. 

We are convinced, if the proposed legislation reaches final approval without 
the needed amendments made, the purpose of the proposed law, namely, “To ter- 
minate Federal supervision over the property of Indian tribes and individuals in 
California,” will not be accomplished in its entirety, within the meaning and 
intention of Congress, “at the earliest possible time.” 

While we are certain there are other necessary changes which should be made 
within the proposed measure, to be brief we call your attention only to section 
19 of S. 2749, which has to do with, “All funds heretofore or hereafter credited 
to the account established for the Indians of California under the act of May 
18, 1028 (45 Stat. 602).” 
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Section 19 seeks to revoke the power of control, which the Congress of the 
United States has had and has now—by virtue of section 6 of the act of May 
18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602)—over the amount of any judgment heretofore or here- 
after placed in the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the earolled 
Indians of California and seeks to place the power of control over, and the 
disposal of, all such funds entirely in the Secretary of the Interior, thus giving 
the Secretary of the Interior unrestricted access to, and the say so in all funds 
heretofore or hereafter credited to the enrolled Indians of California. 

All funds heretofore or hereafter placed in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the enrolled Indians of California would no longer be subject to 
appropriation by Congress at the request of the enrolled Indians of California, 
but at the request, and in the discretion, of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Section 19 also seeks in advance to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to control all funds, which in the future shall be placed in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of, and to make all future per capita distributions to 
the enrolled Indians of California. (It might be pointed out that, for the present, 
aside from per capita payments to be made to enrolled Indians of California 
authorized by the act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), it is not necessary to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to make per capita payments to enrolled 
Indians of California, such authority should be given at the time and as the 
need shall require. ) 

The Secretary of the Interior would be authorized and have the power, in his 
discretion, to defer (delay), for an indefinite period of time, the per capita pay- 
ments to enrolled Indians of California; he would be authorized and have the 
power to use funds, without limitation, to the credit of the enrolled Indians of 
California for the purpose of defraying the expenses incident to carrying out 
the provisions of this section. (Just what the incident would be, and how costly 
to the enrolled of California is not known. In the event there should be more 
than one incident, some may not be necessary, and some, too, expensive. ) 

It is very evident, under section 19 of S. 2749, the Secretary of the Interior 
would have complete control over all funds heretofore or hereafter placed in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Indians of California, and the 
general supervisory jurisdiction over and in the disposition of all such funds; 
which, consequently, would perpetuate and not terminate, Federal supervision 
over the property of Indian tribes and individuals in California. 

Also, the enrolled Indians of California, under section 19, would be deprived 
of their citizenship rights and prerogatives to control and to assist in the proper 
supervision and distribution of all funds heretofore or hereafter credited to 
the account established for the Indians of California under the act of May 18, 
1928 (45 Stat. 602), which is directly contrary to the policy sense, and the in- 
tention of Congress, and is not in support of the proposed legislation (S. 2749). 

For the present, we are satisfied that section 6 of the act of May 18, 1928 
(45 Stat. 602), shall not be superseded, only to the extent to allow the $150 per 
capita payment to enrolled Indians of California authorized by the act of May 
24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190). We recommend that all other provisions included in 
section 19 of S. 2749 be stricken from the proposed legislation. 

We further recommend that “All funds heretofore or hereafter credited to 
the account established for the Indians of California under the act of May 18, 
1928 (45 Stat. 602),” remain in the Treasury of the United States, be subject 
to appropriation by Congress at the request of the enrolled Indians of California, 
and that no part of said funds shall be used for any purpose or expenses, except 
as agreed to by the enrolled Indians of California. 


Representative Berry. This is a statement you are reading! 

Mr. Tuompson. It is just a petition. I have some 1,100 signers. 

Representative Berry. Do you want those filed? 

Mr. Tuompson. I would like to have them filed. 

Representative Berry. The names will be a part of the file. Would 
that be satisfactory ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. We would like to have the petition in the record and 
then the names supplied. 

Representative fiery. It is getting a bit late. 

Mr. Tuompson. If that is your desire, I would file the names. 


44734—54—pt. 5-7 
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This legislation, as I see it, has two phases. One has to do with 
the so-called reservation Indians and the other with nonreservation 
Indians. It affects both groups. Legislation should be to provide 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs with necessary limited power, to assist 
in terminating Indian affairs in the State of California. 

Second, I believe it should also give the Indians of California the 
power and the right under the law to protect their trust interest in 
the State of California. 

Third—and I am giving you what I think should be the principles 
of the bill—all hindrances existing which react against or might 
militate against a proper termination at the earliest “possible time of 
the Indian problem in the State of California. 

In the past, Indian legislation has been to the effect that discre- 
tionary power, practically unlimited power, is all that has been given 
to the Secretary of the Interior and then down to the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. In this way the Indians have not been able in the 
past to take part in their affairs. It has been something done by some- 
body else and then handed to them. 

Indians today in California want to take part in bringing about a 
closing chapter in the history of the Indians of California. They 
want to take part in that. They want to have a voice. That is why I 
say Indians should be given that right, to protect their interests by 
way of voicing themselves. 

This termination should be done not in an arbitrary way but it 
should be done in the democratic way. Give the Indians a chance 
to talk to themselves. I think that is the American way of doing it. 

Representative Berry. You mean first for them to decide whether 
they wish to withdraw; secondly, the form of withdrawal they prefer ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. In other words, contact the Indians and 
ascertain their wishes or desires. Let the tribal members decide that. 

Representative Berry. Should all the Indians that belong to that 
tribe have a voice in it or just those that live on the reservation ? 

Mr. THomrson. I am speaking of all the Indians in general in 
California. 

Representative Berry. That belong to a tribe? 

Mr. THompson. No, all the Indians. 

Representative Berry. You have to take each one separately. 

Mr. THomrson. I am going to get to that. Give them the right to 
voice themselves as to how they would like to terminate Federal 
supervision related to them. 

There are two groups, one the reservation Indian and the other the 
nonreservation Indian. It has been pointed out today that there are 
two groups, one of 11,000 as of 1945 who had interest in and lived on 
trust lands whose trust property the Bureau of Indian Affairs has the 
general supervisory jurisdiction. 


Then the remaining Indians of California, approximately 20,000 or 


better, have no interest. in trust lands nor do they live on trust lands 
and over whose person and property the Bureau of Indian Affairs has 
no jurisdiction whatsoever. 

Those are the two groups. I believe if the lawmakers of Congress 
would look at those two groups and make a law that will fit both 
cases, we will bring an early termination to the Indian problem in 
California without in any way molesting the rights of their Indians 
who have trust holdings. 


i 
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Now, we have another breakdown within the reservation Indians. I 
traveled considerably in the State of California and I have contacted 
many different groups and tribes of Indians. I find that many of 
the Indian people confide in me and tell me, you might say from the 
depths of their heart, just what they would like, how they would like 
to have things worked out. 

Some want to retain the reservation ; others would rather give it up. 
So there is a breakdown even in the so-called reservation Indians, 
what I would interpret as being tribal members of tribal reservations, 
Such people have tribal property. 1 am not in a position, since | am 
not a reservation Indian, to in one way or another decide how their 
tribal property should be disposed of. 

I believe they should, through their tribal membership and council, 
arrive at a determination as to the disposition of their tribal prop- 
erty. That is their business. 

There is another group of so-called reservation Indians, and that 
is that group that lives on small rancherias bought by, I believe, 
appropriations of Congress for homeless Indians. We still have many 
landless Indians in California. These small tracts of land, some of 
them 10, 20, and 30 acres—several hundred acres in some cases—are 
bought up for landless Indians. These Indians are looked upon as 
being wards of the Government by the general public. 

As to that group of people and the land they are interested in and 
live on, I believe that such land should be subdivided. Then to those 
people who live on such land, a deed be given to them for such land. 
Then the surplus land after deeds have been issued to those that are 
living on such land be opened for filing application for home site 
on the part of more landless Indians in California. This will help to 
lessen the need of a home among many of our Indian people in the 
State of California. 

Those applications should be given a limited time in which to prove 
they really mean to make the partial ground a home site by improve- 
ments before deed is given to him or her. I might say in this connec- 
tion that these home sites should be issued only to heads of families 
and not to minors, because in the first place, they were not set aside 
as reservations for farming or agricultural purposes; they were set 
aside merely for home sites, for people who vid not have homes. It 
is meant for heads of families. 

Representative Berry. I wonder if it would be agreeable with you 
to finish in the morning. 

Mr. Tuompson. It would be fine. 

Representative Berry. I do not like to do this, but it is 6 o’clock and 
we are not going to be able to get finished tonight anyway. You will 
be the first witness to finish your testimony. 

Mr. Tuompson. At what time? 

Representtaive Berry. At 10 o’clock in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 6 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Friday, March 5, 1954.) 
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TERMINATION OF FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER 
CERTAIN TRIBES OF INDIANS 


FRIDAY, MARCH 5, 1954 


Untrep States SENATE, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
Insuxtar AFFAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE} 
AND SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON IN ‘TERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS OF THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 


The committees met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Aurther V. Watkins, chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senator Watkins; Representative Berry, Engle, and 
Haley. 

Present also: Albert A. Grorud, member of the professional staff 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs; George 
Abbott, counsel, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Senator Watkins. The committee will be in session. 

Will Clyde Thompson come forward, please? I understand you 
were making a statement last night, and you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE F. THOMPSON, A DELEGATE REPRESENTING 
THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA—Resumed 


Mr. THompson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to continue my statement of yesterday, which was in relation 
to the 20,000 or more Indians of California who have no interest in 
trust land. Over whose person and property the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has no jurisdiction whatsoever. And I want to continue on 
by saying this: 

Federal trust rel: itionship, if any, existing, of the more than 20,000 
enrolled Indians of California who have no interest in trust property, 
should be terminated at once; provided, however, that such termina- 
tion shall not in any way affect their right to share in any per capita 
payments made to the enrolled Indians of California from funds here- 
tofore or hereafter placed in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians of California. 

I wish to now proceed to the rancherias. The Indians of California 
have a problem which has generally been dealt with from the angle 
that they are all reservation Indians. As I understand it, there are 
tribal reservations granted to the Indians of California, as the term 
is used, by treaties ,E xecutive orders and by other means, 
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There are some, as we call them, treaty reservations, and the prob- 
lems in those various reservations such as that should be dealt with by 
the tribal members through their own initiative, taking it up with the 
officials of the Government and making a proper arrangement to solve 
their problems within their respective reservations. 

Senator Warkrns. Have you studied this bill ? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. Are you for it or against it? 

Mr. Tuompson. I am, in some portions of it; and there are other 
portions I am not in favor of. 

The statement that was read by Miss Ellen Norris yesterday was a 
joint statement in which I had a part. 

Senator Warxktns. Are you an Indian? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 

Senator Warxkrins. What percentage ? 

Mr. THompson. Fifty percent Caucasian. 

Senator Warxrins. Fifty percent what? 

Mr. THompson. Fifty percent Indian and fifty percent Caucasian. 

Senator Warxkrns. You are an Indian of the half blood? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right. 

I wish to say something about Indian rancheria in California. 

In my travels in the State of California I have found that in many 
places there are lands open on rancheria which have been bought for 
the Indians, as homesites for the landless Indians. Some of those 
places are not occupied at all, and there are other places that are 
occupied. I find in those occupied places, in some instances, too much 
land is taken up by individual Indians who live on those places. In 
other words, they take up more than their share. Asa result, Indians 
who have no home at all do not get a chance to get on such homesites. 

Senator Warxrns. Do you represent anybody besides yourself? 

Mr. Tuomrson. I represent manv of the Indians of California. I 
am a member of the Indians of California, Inc. 

Senator Warkrns. That is a pretty big term. By that do you mean 
vou represent all of the Indians of California? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Wherever they are willing to be represented. 

Senator Warxrns. That is another matter—wherever they are will- 
ing to be. Have you got anv authority to show that you are a repre- 
sentative of the Indians of California? 

Mr. Tompson. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. What is your authority? 

Mr. Troompson. My name is on the contract that was negotiated to 
employ lawyers by enrolled Indians of California, which was con- 
firmed by the Secretary of the Interior. My name is also on petition 
No. 31 now pending before the Indian Claims Commission. 

Senator Watkins. You mean recently or in times gone by? 

Mr. THompson. No; it is in effect now. 

Senator Warxrns. Are vou one of the parties to a petition or a 
claim now filed before the Indian Claims Commission ? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right. 

Senator Watxtns. Who are the attorneys? 

Mr. Troompson. Wilkinson, Goodwin, and other associates. 

Senator Warkrns. Do vou have any resolution from your group 
authorizing you to anpear here? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes. I started to read that yesterday. 
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Senator Warkrns. I see. I was not here. You will pardon me 
if I am asking questions that have already been asked. 

Mr. Tompson. That is all right; you have a right to know. 

Senator Warkins. All right, sir. 

Mr. THompson. What I am trying to do, Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, is to offer possible constructive suggestions that 
might be entertained and made a part of the provisions in any legisla- 
tion that might hereafter be in effect toward solving the Indian 
problem of California. 

Senator Warxrs. Incidentally, if you have that resolution and it 
has not already been made a part of the record, I wish you would make 
it a part of the record. 

Mr. THompson. It has already been placed in the record. 

I am speaking now in relation to the rancherias, not the tribal 
reservations of California. Let the tribal reservation Indians settle 
their problems with the Government. That is their business. I have 
no power there as far as their tribal property is concerned. I am 
speaking now for the Indians of California who are landless and have 
no homes. And they really are a problem in the State of California. 
Since these lands were bought for such Indians I feel that they should 
be utilized by those Indians for whom they were bought, and any 
hindrances that might be in the way of giving them the right and the 
chance to get on those lands should be removed so that they will have 
a chance to obtain such lands and have a place to live. 

I might add, and I believe I mentioned this yesterday, these lands 
for homeless Indians should be surveyed and subdivided in parcels of 
ground for the purpose of homesites for these landless Indians of 
the State. 

Representative Berry. Do you think they should decide that, 
though ? 

Mr. Tompson. What? 

Representative Brrry. The Indians for whom this rancheria is 
purchased, should they be the ones to decide what should be done with 
it, or not? 

Mr. THomrson. Collectively, yes, by authority of Congress. 

Representative Berry. With a majority voting in secret ballot? 

Mr. Tuomrson. That is right. In other words, remove the arbitrary 
effect that seems to prevail now on these rancherias. In other words, 
there seems to be a governing body that hinders everything and comes 
to a determination, and such determinations are made with the con- 
sent of a few. What I would like to see is that these Indian people who 
live in those ee a having no homes—and, in fact, it was for 
such people that these lands were bought—they should participate 
in any discussion, in coming to any determination as to what to do 
about these rancherias, whether they want to live on them or don’t 
want to live on them. r 

My thought, as I said before, is to try to solve this problem, not in 
an arbitrary way but in a democratic way and the American way. 
I believe that if we will do that with out Indian people and treat them 
in that manner we will get greater results and it will more quickly 
solve the problems of the Indians of California so far as these non- 
reservation Indians, rancherias, and rancheria Indians are concerned. 
As to the tribal Indians, that is, the Indians on tribal reservations, 
as I have said already, they have their problems. They should be 
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dealt with independently because of the nature of their tribal holdings, 
and then settle their problems in that fashion. 

Are there any questions? 

Senator WarTxkins. I have none. 

Representative Berry. No. Thank you. 

Senator Watkin. Thank you. 

Mr. Tuomrson. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT CROMWELL, PAIUTE INDIAN, OWENS 
VALLEY INDIANS, BISHOP, CALIF. 


Mr. Cromweti. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert Cromwell. I 
made a statement yesterday afternoon right after the Indian Bureau’s 
statement. 

I might say, first, for the benefit of Senator Watkins, that I am from 
Bishop, Calif. I made my statement yesterday, and I would like to 
have that statement go on record as independent and separate from 
this one. 

Senator Warkrns. You mean from the last witness’ statement ? 

Mr. Cromweti. Yes. I am with his group, but I want my state- 
ment to be separate and independent from this one. 

Senator Warkrns. It is separate. It is in the record as you made it. 

Mr. Cromweti. Yes. I want it to be known that way. 

Senator Warkins. You mean you do not want to be associated 
with him ? 

Mr. CroMwe tu. Yes, I want to be associated with them, but that 
is a separate statement from this. 

Senator Watkins. Well, it will appear in the record as you gave 
it. That is the only thing we can do. 

Mr. Cromwetu. Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. You are welcome. 

Mr. Collett? 

State your name and address for the record, please. 


STATEMENT OF F. G. COLLETT, LOS ANGELES, CALIF., ON BEHALF 
OF INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Cotterr. My name is F. G. Collett, 2606 South Normandie 
Avenue, Los Angeles; local address, 624 East Capitol Street. 

Senator Warxrns. Are you a resident of California or of Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Cotierr. I am a resident of California and have been since 
1910. 

Senator Warkrins. And you appear on your own behalf or on behalf 
of an Indian group? 

Mr. Cottert. I appear on behalf of Indians of California, and I 
would like to clarify that term. I am not saying “The Indians of 
California.” There is a distinction between “Indians” and “The In- 
dians.” The Indians, under the law, includes all of them, and 
“Indians of California” represents a limited number of Indians. 
However, we represent a great majority of the entire Indian popula- 
tion of California. Personally I am the executive representative of 
Indians of California, Inc. 
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Senator Warkrns. Do you have some authority for this appearance? 

Mr. Cotierr. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Will you present it? 

Mr. Cotzett. It has been presented as of yesterday. 

Senator Warxins. Did you testify yesterday ? 

Mr. Cotterr. No, but we presented a joint statement which Miss 
Norris read. Miss Norris, as a delegate, Robert Cromwell, as a 
delegate, Clyde Thompson and myself in my official capacity, the 
delegates who claim to represent Indians of California, were spon- 
sored originally in a convention in 1945 by Indians of California, 
Inc. They called the convention. The delegates were chosen at that 
convention, but other tribal organizations, or other organizations 
within the State of California were also present, but these men who 
are now delegates and are recorded in the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, also in the office of the Secretary of the Interior as such, they 
were not chosen at the time, but subsequently upward of 10,000 In- 
dians of California approved of their selection and also authorized 
them to represent them and to appear before committees of Congress 
and to negotiate a contract with attorneys for the prosecution of their 
claims. ‘They did those things. 

Senator Warxkrns. You are not an Indian? 

Mr. Cottetr. I am not an Indian, but I have been representing 
Indians in California since 1910 in various ways over a period of 
many years. 

Senator Watkins. You are not a lawyer, are you? 

Mr. Cottetr. I am not a lawyer. I have no contract with the 
Indians for compensation for services. 

Yesterday the delegates mentioned that they were representing 
Indians of California, and they thought that it would be proper for 
them to be compensated properly for their expenses to Washington, 
compensated commensurate with the delegates who come from reser- 
vations that have special tribal funds for that purpose, because there 
evidently was authority for approving their selection and approv- 
ing their expenses for the purpose of coming back here. 

But Indians who represent the rank and file, many thousands of 
Indians throughout the State, there was no tribal fund from which 
they could be compensated or paid or reimbursed for their expenses 
to attend this hearing. 

Now, yesterday Mr. Hill made one statement that I think perhaps 
ought to be clarified, perhaps by him. It was our understanding that 
Hoopa never came under the Wheeler-Howard Act. They refused 
to be included. That seems to be the fact as it is generally known. 
But Mr. Hill included them as under that organization. Just what 
the reasons may be for that inclusion we do not know, but we do not 
know that they have a charter or bylaws or anything else in accord- 
ance with that act. However, there must be some explanation, and the 
record ought to disclose the facts, whatever they may be. 

Now, it is not my intention to speak for more than another minute 
or two, but I would like to comment on two delegates. Robert Crom- 
well came here under special authority to represent certain Indians 
in Owens Valley, and he had that privilege early yesterday. Subse- 
quently, he appeared in another capacity by special authority repre- 
senting other Indians throughout the State of California. So, there- 
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fore, he has two statements, and they relate to two different repre 
sentations. 

Now, as to one statement made by Clyde Thompson, way back, 
beginning in 1906, Congress anaten, out by appropriating $100,000 
to ‘buy land for landless Indians in California. Subsequently it ap- 
propriated $400,000 or $500,000 in all, and small tracts of land were 
bought in all parts of C alifornia. No title of any kind or description 
was given, nor has there ever been any title of any kind or description, 
and the Indians do not know which parcel may belong to them or how 
much, and they are not free to improve those properties. They would 
like to have the m subdivided, and they would like to make provision 
not only for those who are living on those reservations but, if there is 
any land left over, they would like to have it allotted to other landless 
Indians. 

That is the extent of the statement I wish to make in addition to the 
general statement which I was a party to yesterday. 

Senator Warxins. Thank you very much, Mr. Collett. 

Mr. Cotierr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkins. Mrs Elsie Ricklefs. 

Will you state your name and your adress and your occupation, 
if any, and state whom you represent, if you represent anybody, so 
we will have all of that in the record. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELSIE GARDNER RICKLEFS, HOOPA, CALIF., 
REPRESENTING THE HOOPA BUSINESS COUNCIL (TRIBAL 
COUNCIL) 


Mrs. Rickiers. My name is Elsie Gardner Ricklefs. I live at 
Hoopa, Calif. I am representing the Hoopa Tribal Council, known 
as the Hoopa Business Council. My occupation is homemaker, and 
I am acting as chairman of the tribal council at Hoopa. 

Senator Warkrns. You are an Indian? 

Mrs. Rickiers. A full-blooded Indian, and very proud of it. 

Senator Warktns. You have every right to be. 

Mrs. Rickiers. I thought I would give a brief history of the Hoopa 
Valley Keservation for the record. 

Senator Warkrins. You may proceed. 

Mrs. Ricxiers. The Hoopa Valley Indians reside on the Hoopa 
Valley Indian Reservation in northern California. This reservation 
was set aside for them by Executive order on August 21, 1864, and 
comprises an area of 12 miles square. 

Senator Warkins. In what part of California is it ? 

Mrs. Rickuters. That is the extreme northern part of California, 
Humboldt County. 

Senator Warxktns. Next to Oregon ? 

Mrs. Rickurrs. Next to Oregon. 

Senator WarTKiNns. On which side of the Sacramento River is it? 

Mrs. Ricxiers. The west side. 

We have an official tribal roll composed of 764 members to date. 
Our tribal matters are governed by a tribal council known as the 
Hoopa Business Council, which is composed of 7 members elected by 
a general election from the 7 districts of the reservation. 

Senator Warxtns. May I ask you this question: Were you or- 
ganized under the Wheeler-Howard Act ? 
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Mrs. Rickiers. No, we are not. I included that statement here 
after the question by Mr. Collett. We are not organized under the 
IRA. 

The council is governed by a constitution and bylaws adopted by 
a vote of the tribe, and which has been approved by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs. 

We have three mills operating in our valley. Those are sawmills. 
They are operated by outsiders, and we are receiving some income 
at the present time by selling our timber to the mills on a sustained- 
yield basis. We are leasing lands to two of the mills, and by mutual 
agreement most of the labor employed is local. 

In considering the withdrawal of Federal supervision over the 
Hoopa Valley Indians of California we can speak only for the Hoopa 
Indians, as we do not, of course, know the particular situation of the 
other groups of Indians in California. But we are in full sympathy 
with whatever problems they have to face. 

The general feeling among our people is that while the future at 
this point is somewhat uncertain, the majority of our people are 
willing to accept their responsibility as free citizens of the State if 
it does not conflict with their religious and tribal customs and beliefs. 

Senator Watkins. Just a moment. You bring up a pretty big 
problem. What are your religious and tribal beliefs that might con- 
flict? Are you conscious of any? In the first place, let me say we 
do not intend to regulate your religion. 

Mrs. RickLers. W ell, I hope that you didn’t because I feel that is 
an infringement 

Senator Warkins. That is part of the dictates of your own con- 
science if you worship of fail to worship, if you don’t want to. 

Mrs. Ricxters. When I speak of our religious beliefs, our tribal 
religious beliefs, I refer particularly to the old beliefs tht are held 
by our older people. Whenever you are considering any problem in 
our particular reservation you have to be aware of the fact that you 
have two distinct groups of people—the older ones and the younger 
ones. 

Senator Warkins. Can you tell us about how many are in the 
older group ¢ 

Mrs. Rickxuers. I would say that today, of course, they are going 
so quickly that we have probably a ratio of one-fourth to three- 
fourths. 

Senator Watkins. One-fourth from the older generation? 

Mrs. Rickuers. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. What age would you say would be the dividing 
line ¢ 

Mrs. Ricxuers. I think it is a little earlier age in our group. Our 
older people are not so gay. 

Senator WarKrns. Are not so what ? 

Mrs. Rickiers. Are not so gay. I think I would make the distine- 
tion around 60. I mean those are the people now who know the old 
beliefs and the old traditions. It has meant so much more to them; 
they cling to those. Those are the things that have sustained them 
throughout all these changing policies that have been adopted for 
them by the Federal Government. Those are the things that have 
held them steadfast, I think. And it would be difficult for them if 
we were to take that away completely. 
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I realize that at some later date, some future date, there would not 
be a need for them because these older people will have been gone. 
But our younger people who have been schooled in the public schools 
for the last 20 years at Hoopa, and the others who have been sepa- 
rated from the reservation through service in the Armed Forces, have 
mingled enough with the non-Indian people so that they realize that 
a policy of withdrawal is inevitable. 

Senator Warxrns. Are most of your people able to speak the Eng- 
lish language ? 

Mrs. Rickuers. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Even the older ones? 

Mrs. Ricxiers. They can speak it if they have to. They prefer, of 
course, their own language. 

Senator Watkins. In other words, they can speak a lot more than 
they probably would indicate? 

Mrs. Ricxirrs. That is right. I think that is quite true. 

Senator Watkins. That has been my experience with Indians gen- 
erally, that many times when they do not want to understand and 
do not want to speak it they can’t. 

Mrs. Ricxuers. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. And other times they will sur — you with how 
much they understand if you do not want them to hear 

Mrs. Rickiers. Ta is right. 

Senator Watkins. They really surprise you by what they do under- 
stand and what ee can say. 

Mrs. Rickxters. That is right. They are just like everyone else, I 
guess, in that respect. 

Senator Warkrins. I lived on an Indian reservation once, so I 
have had some experience with them. 

Mrs. Ricktuers. Is that right? Which one did you live on? 

Senator Watkins. The Ute Reservation in Utah. However, I am 
not an Indian. I can’t claim to be. I would like to be, but I can’t. 

I am somewhat facetious in that, of course. 

Mrs. Rickuers. I understand. 

Senator Watkins. You see, they have oil in the Indian reservation, 
and a lot of whites would like to be in there. 

Mrs. Ricxurrs. I know what you mean. I think a lot of children 
would like to be. I gave a talk to a group of children one day and 
when I finished I asked if there were any questions, and one little boy 
raised his hand and said, “Well, could you tell me how I could become 
an Indian?” 

Senator Watkins. Get on the tribal roll ; that is all you need. 

Mrs. Rickiers. Well, it is our hope that this termination bill, Senate 
bill 2749, and House of Representative bill 7322, will be an effective 
means for development among our people for economic and social 
progress. We feel that a policy of self-determination will be a great 
challenge, and there will probably be moments of indecision and doubt, 
but there is no doubt that our people are able to handle their own 
affairs, 

We want to receive title to our lands and our property, and we 
want to handle our own money and other assets. 

We know that all our problems are not going to be solved in Wash- 
ington. The important decisions will be made at home. We request 
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only that the Federal Government help us make this transition of 
administration to local agencies with adequate legislation and ade- 
quate financial appropriations to the Indian Bureau for carrying out 
the provisions of this bill being the prime considerations. 

Specific legislation which we feel should be included in the present 
bill under appropriate sections of the bill are: 

As to land, we feel that sufficient moneys should be made avail- 
able for an adequate staff to set up a land program which would 
inc bade the survey and allotment of at least individual parcels of land ; 

Irrigation charges: a section should be included to provide for a 
wrcitundl of irrigation charges in irrigation systems that have been 
set up and are nonfunctioning. 

Senator Watkins. By that you mean that if an irrigation system 
has been set up and it has failed and is not in operation there 
should be 

Mrs. Rickxuers. I do not feel it is fair to hold a lien against our 
lands, as I think the policy is now. 

Senator Watkins. Do you know why these projects have failed? 

Mrs. Rickters. Well, I think in some cases moneys were appro- 
priated for a certain project, and they were begun, and before the 
completion the moneys were not forthcoming. So they were left in a 
state of incompleteness, and naturally with the passage of time and 
weather, et cetera, the whole thing just fell apart. And then some of 
the projects that were set up were not of a permanent nature so that 
in time they also deteriorated to the extent that they were nonfune- 
tioning, or very poor and offered very poor service. And, of course, I 
will say that some of them probably just were not properly main- 
tained, either by the Bureau or by the Indians the ete 1 am not 
absolving ourselves of any blame, but, anyway, all of those factors 
have combined to make this situation where we do have an inadequate 
water system. 

Senator Warkrns. I am very happy to have someone appear who is 
willing to accept part of the blame. 

Mrs. Ricxters. I think we should be fair. 

And our third request is in regard to our hunting and fishing rights. 
We make one last final plea to retain hunting and fis shing 1 jights 
practiced in conjunction with religious customs. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment could have these rights recognized the Hoopa Indians could 
negotiate with the State legislature for a fair agreement. 

Senator Watkrins. You will have to explain that. I would not 
know just how your hunting and fishing rights are a part of your 
religion. TI have sort of felt that it was a very fine thing, but I never 
could tie the hunting and fishing into any religion. 

Mrs. Rickiers. That is right. I know that in talking with other 
groups I also always have to make that preliminary statement, that, 
well, to most people, hunting and fishing is a sport. To the American 
Indian it is a part of a religious custom. The American Indians are 
a very pious—I do not like the insinuations of pious—but they are a 
very religious people. We did not believe in a church just one day; 
we believed in a church every day of the week and in every act that we 
did. And we have continued with that belief. Therefore, even the 
taking of food was a religious sacrament in a way, particularly in 
regard to the hunting of the deer. We had a set custom that we 
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followed in the conserving of it and the way we used the meat and our 
sharing it with others and so forth. Those things are so deeply in- 
grained, even today with the younger group who do not understand 
it fully, that they still have a respect, and they conduct themselves in 
a manner that is admirable, I feel. 

Senator Warxrns. I would gather from what you say that you only 
kill what you need. 

Mrs. Rickiers. That is right. 

Senator Warkrys. And you do not kill for the mere snort of killing. 

Mrs. Rickxiers. We do not kill for the mere sport of killing. 

T would say that although the idea is that we have an open season 
all the time, actually in practice it amounts to a closed season during 
certain parts of the year because we know that at particular times 
when the doe are carrving the young we do not hunt for them, and at 
the particular time when the bucks are mating we do not bother at that 
time. So, actually we have a season, a natural season, you might say, 
where we do most of our hunting. 

Senator Warktns. How would that tie in with the game regulations 
of the State of California? 

Mrs. Ricxiers. Well, of course, with the passage of the jurisdic- 
tional bill, that makes us subject to the laws of California. and there 
is no provision there for any exceptions except in one case. I think the 
Yurok people have a section in the fish and game code where thev are 
allowed to fish, have an open season on fishing. Thev are limited in 
the amonnt of catch, I believe. And we had hoped that if we could 
cet the Federal Government to recognize those riehts as being inalien- 
able to our people, that we could nevotiate with the State for an 
inclusion in their code of such a provision for the Hoopa Indians as 
well as the Yurok Indians. 

Senator Warxrns. What proportion of your Indians are of the full 
blood ? 

Mrs. Ricxcers. About a quarter. 

Senator Warkrns. About a quarter. About the same as there are 
older people? 

Mrs. Ricxurrs. About the same as the older people. 

Senator Warxrns. Are the fullbloods mostly the older people? 

Mrs. Riexurrs. Yes 

Senator Warxtns. You have been more or less integrated with and 
assimilated by the white people, then? 

Mrs. Rickters. I think to quite a large extent, because of our public 
schools, and, I sav, the people who have left the reservation and 
mingled with non-Indian neople. 

Senator Warxkrns. Mr. Engle? 

Representative Enctr. What is the situation now with reference 
to the hunting and fishing? 

Mrs. Rickiers. It is in a state of, what do you call it, the State has 
very nicely agreed not to prosecute anyone for violating any of the 
hunting and fishing regulations until they have official word from the 
Federal Government in reeard to that. 

Representative Enetr. Do IT understand that we, by State law, on 
the reservations include fish and game laws? 

Mrs. Riexters. That was the interpretation we were given. Unless 
there could be some agreement, of course, we don’t have any ratified 
treaties, but the Indian Bureau told us that they would try to find 
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some sort of an agreement where those rights were protected, but that 
they were doubtful that any such agreement existed. 

Representative Encore. At the present time, though, the Hoopa 
Indians are one: permitted to go out there on the Trinity River, for 
example, and catch fish just like ‘they always did ? 

Mrs. Rickuers. We are at the present time, yes. 

Representative ENetr. Those procedures the Indians have used such 
as netting and spearing, have for years been in violation of the State 
law, haven’t they? 

Mrs. Rickxiers. That is right. 

Representative Eneir. That is, if the State law applied. 

Mrs. Ricxuers. That is right. The interpretation we were given is 
that since we were an Indian reservation and we confined our hunting 
and fishing to that particular area we were given these privileges 
although there was no legal basis, actually, for it since our treaties 
gus wranteeing these were not ratified. But, of course, it is our feeling 
that these things are rights that we have practiced from time immemo- 
rial, and we don not feel that anyone has the right to take them from 
us. 

Representative Enair. Is it correct to say that the question is not 
settled now / 

Mrs. Rickuers. That is correct, it is unsettled at the present time. 

Representative Enerr. But you are going ahead just like you used 
to? 

Mrs. Rickuers. That is right. 

Representative Enetx. Unless somebody starts arresting you? 

Mrs. Rickxters. That is right. 

Senator Warkrins. Let me ask you this question: do you have a 
feeling that these so-called inalienable treaty rights would extend to 

yeople who are more white than they are Indian simply because they 
lave some Indian blood in them ? 

Mrs. Rickiers. I think that if they do not practice or do not hunt 
and fish in the way it was originally meant for our people, then of 
course they should not have the priv ilege of an open season. But that 
is a matter, to me, of time, and it on behalf of these older people, and 
even among the younger people who have been reared in that tradition 
that we ask that they be allowed to continue with these very sacred 
rights. 

Senator Warkins. Suppose the regulation were made that only 
Indians of the full blood, or they must have at least half blood, in 
order to have these old rights? Would that fit the situation, or would 
those Indians who only have a quarter blood or an eighth blood or a 
thirty-second or a sixty-fourth—— 

Mrs. Rickters. It would fill part of it, of course. I imposed an age 
limit on it, too, that a certain age limit would be allowed to practice 
these things, and so forth. But it is pretty difficult to draw lines like 
that, for a particular group within the reservation because sometimes 
you find that there are grandchildren who have been reared by their 
grandparents who probably are half or less Indian that practice these 
rights much more so than perhaps a fullblood who has not lived on 
the reservation. So, you see it is very difficult to draw a distinction. 

Senator Warktns. You can understand how difficult it is for any 
law-enforcement agency in the State to enforce its game laws if you 
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have a people going around where it is difficult to trace any Indian 
blood in them at all. They go out and try to enforce the law, and 
have someone say, “I am an Indian.” That is a very difficult thing. 
And you realize that probably the game would disappear if we did 
not have some type of regulation. The whites have to be regulated. 

Mrs. Ricxers. I certainly feel that any rights that we have to 
hunting and fishing should be confined geographic ally to the area at 
Hoopa on the reservation. I do not think that our people mhee be 
unreasonable enough to feel that they could go outside and be free 
from any restrictions. 

Senator Warkrns. I do not understand they claim any rights. 

Mrs. Rickxrers. No. 

Senator Warkins. Any other place than on the reservation itself. 

Mrs. Rickuers. No. 

Senator Watkins. The reservation will disappear. 

Mrs. Rickxiers. The reservation will disappear, yes, technically or 
theoretically, but our people own so much of the land there and so 
much of it is held as a tribal group that if this bill is passed we plan 
to form a corporation under the State and hold these lands as a 
corporation, so that, in effect, it would be like a private estate or a 
private holding. 

Senator Watkins. And, of course, assuming that California has a 


law similar to the one in Utah, you could post your land and keep 
fishermen off ? 


Mrs. Ricxrets. We could do that. 

Senator Warkins. Other than your own people. Then it would only 
be a question of whether or not you are required to comply with the 
State game laws because the State would be stocking the streams, and 
I imagine if the State did not stock the streams you would soon fish 
out that part of the stream that runs through the reservation. 

Mrs. Rickiers. Well, of course, now the people from the outside 
are allowed to come in and fish in the river at Hoopa, and with the 
influx of people there I think there are certainly depletions of the stock 
very quickly, probably much more so than the Indians would them- 
selves. They fish but they don’t fish with the intensity a tourist does 
during his season. 

Senator Warkins. Probably they don’t need to catch a fish. 

Mrs. Rickxiers. Probably. 

Senator Watkins. I know it is hard work for me to catch a fish 
] have to work with all I have. And I have seen Indians go out, 
and apparently it is effortless on their part. At least they know 
how, they know the habits of the fish and they know how to go about it. 

Mrs. Ricxurrs. That is right. They don’t have to work as hard. 

Senator Warkrns. I wanted to get your point of view on what 
might possibly be done because that is a rather difficult situation to 
handle. 

Mrs. Rickters. That is right. It is a very knotty problem, even 
among the Indian people themselves, to think out a fair solution for 
all people concerned within the tribe. 

So when it comes out to the State level, or out here even to this 
level, I know that it is quite a problem. But we feel that those 
are things that we will have to more or less resolve within ourselves 
and with the State probably. 
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Senator Warkins. You have raised a question on which I would 
like to comment, and that is with respect to the so-called treaties. A 
treaty is ordinarily an agreement between two sovereign nations. 
Under the practice, and as time has gone on, we have arrived at the 
xoint where we do not recognize now within the confines of the 
United States any foreign nations. You have now become citizens 
of the one nation. Ordinarily the United States does not enter into 
treaties, as they are understood, in an international sense, between 
any of its citizens and the Federal Government. They enter into 
contracts, not treaties. So it is doubtful now that from here on 
treaties are going to be recognized where the Indians themselves have 
gone to the point where they have accepted citizenship in the United 
States and have taken advantage of its opportunities. So that that 
question of treaties, I think, is going to largely disappear. 

Mrs. Rickters. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. You cannot be both; you cannot be an Ameri- 
can citizen and a foreigner at the same time. 

Mrs. Rickiers. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. That is inconsistent, and I do not think the coun- 
try would stand for it. Whether it is right or wrong is not the ques- 
tion. The question is have they accepted American citizenship, and, 
having done so, have they not forgone allegiance to any foreign gov- 


es 


erment, including an Indian government. 

Mrs. Ricxiers. I understand that distinction. 

Senator Warkrns. There have not been any treaties entered into 
since 1871, I am advised by our legal staff. 

Mrs. Rickuers. I understand that situation now. 

Senator WatTkrns. You would not want it otherwise, would you? 
In other words, you people are just as proud of your American citizen- 
ship as I am or any other American; is that right? 

Mrs. Rickuers. Oh, naturally, I think that we are. 

Senator Warxkrins. You would not want to render allegiance or 
claim allegiance to any foreign government, even though that govern- 
ment might claim to be in existence right here within the confines of 
the United States proper ? 

Mrs. Rickiers. However, treaties are not the only means of legis- 
lating for certain rights, and, after all, we are not acquainted with 
the law; we don’t know all the ramifications. You people are. 

Senator Warkrins. I think you are doing very well. 

Mrs. Rickiers. And we feel that if we put before you our feelings 
in the matter and the reasons for them that, with your means and 
ability, you can see some way that we could be helped in that area 
in these rights that we are speaking of. 

Representative Enoie. Before we leave this subject may I inter- 
rupt and say that I have just been handed a copy of Public Law 2580, 
83d Congress, 1st session, which relates to the application of local 
law to Indians. As I read it, it does not cut across the rights of 
the Indians to fish and hunt. For instance, in section 2, subdivision 
(b), it says: 

Nothing in this section shall authorize ... or shall deprive any Indian or 
any Indian tribe, band or community of any right, privilege or immunity af- 
forded under Federal treaty, agreement or statute with respect to hunting, 
trapping or fishing or the control, licensing or regulation thereof. 

44734—54—-pt. 5—-8 
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Mrs. Ricxiers. That was the thing, if you could find something. 
We don’t qualify under the treaties, but we might qualify under an 
agreement or a statute. And those are the two things that we would 
like to—— 

Representative Eneie. Not only that but here is what the section 
says: 

Each of the States listed in the following table shall have jurisdiction over 
offenses committed by or against Indians in the areas of Indian country— 

3ut it does not define what offenses. It does not say whether it is 

offenses that are applicable under State law. I see nothing in this 
that applies State law. It might apply to the old common-law 
offenses. 

Mrs. Rickxiers. Don’t you think the fact that the State has recog- 
nized these rights on the part of the Yurok Indians that that would 
give them the authority to do the same for the Hoopa Indians. I 
do not know on what basis they made that agreement but we just 
felt if it were recognized in legislation either in this bill or separately 
that then we would have something definite to proceed on. It was 
merely adding weight. We are certainly going to try our own State 
legislature to get some action on it, but we just felt that with the 
added weight of the administration of Indian problems that it would 
just help us. 

Representative Enexe. It says further that: 

Nothing in this section * * * shall authorize regulation of the use of such 
property in a manner inconsistent with any Federal treaty, agreement or statute 
or With any regulation made pursuant thereto. 

I do not know what regulations have been issued with reference 
to fishing and hunting. I assume that it has been recognized, if 
nothing else, you would have a tribal agreement with reference to 
hunting and fishing. In any case, I cannot conceive that the purpose 
of this statute is to wipe out the ancestral rights of the Indians in 
hunting and fishing on the reservations. At least there is a matter of 
sufficient doubt. I had an inquiry from a sportsman’s organization 
in northern California asking me about stopping the kind of fishing 
that went on in the Trinity River, for instance. The Trinity River 
runs through Hoopa? 

Mrs. Rickiers. It runs right through Hoopa. 

Senator Warxrns. Is this in your district ? 

Representative Enate. It is just beyond the corner of my district. 
The Hoopa Reservation is in Mr. Scudder’s district, but the Hoopa 
Indians get up into my district because they come up the Trinity 
River. They are quite migratory. i 

Senator Warkrns. Have you finished your statement? 

Mrs. Rickiers. Just a paragraph. 

Senator Watkins. You got us off on the hunting and fishing, and 
that is always a bad thing to do in the spring of the year. If you 
get us t: king about hunting and fishing we can go on all di ay. You 
had better proceed. 

Mrs. Rickuers. We feel the same way, but from a different aspect. 

Senator Watkins. We are just wishing we were Indians so we 
could go out there and enjoy it. 

Mrs. Rickters. You make the laws. You might include some pro- 
vision that allows you a certain time of the year to come there. 
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Senator Warkrys. If you would adopt us on the tribal roll that 
would take care of it apparently. 

Mrs. Rickiers. Of course, there are many problems of our peo- 
ple,. but they will need to be solved by the people themselves as they 
arise, and the three previously mentioned problems, the land, irrriga- 
tion and hunting and fishing, are what we feel are the urgent prob- 
lems. We also understand that a resolution was passed in the State 
legislature, in April of 1953, providing for a State commission on 
Indian affairs to be composed of an equal number of Indians and 
State officials that will be set up when the present bill is passed, if 
it is passed. 

So we feel that any adjustments and considerations of California 
Indian problems made on a local level will give satisfying results. 

In closing we wish to say that we feel that the perfect withdrawal 
bill will never be written. 

Senator Watkins. You do not want us to wait until we are able 
to do it? 

Mrs. Rickiers. That is right.. We look on the present bill as a 
document of freedom and independence for our people, and we are 
proud to be among the pioneering group in what we feel is a decisive 
stage in the American Indian history. 

Senator Warkins. May I ask what has been your formal educa- 
tion ? 

Mrs. Ricxiers. Well, I attended the University of California at 
Berkeley for 314 years. I was a premedical major, but I didn’t 
continue. But I did the next best thing, I married a doctor. 

Senator Warxins. I do not know whether that is the next best 
thing or not. One of my sisters married a doctor. 

Mrs. Rickters. Yes, it is a rough life. 

Senator WaTKINs. She was almost a widow all the time. 

Mrs. Ricxters. That is all that I have to say. 

I have with me, as the other official delegate, Mr. Harold Masten 
who is secretary to our council, and he has a statement he would like 
to make. 

Senator Warkrins. Let me ask you this question: Have you ever 
been discriminated against because you were an Indian? 

Mrs. Rickiers. Well, frankly, no. But I must qualify that state- 
ment by saying that I have lived off the reservation for the first 12 
years of my life, and then I lived on the reservation for the next 6 
years, and then I lived in the East here for another 6 years, and the 
rest of the years, I wouldn’t say how many, I have been back at 
Hoopa. 

Senator Warkins. We will not press you for the number of years. 
Ts your husband an Indian? 

Mrs. Ricxters. No, he is not. 

Representative Encur. Mr. Chairman, I would like to compliment 
this witness on her excellent statement. It was very intelligent and 
clear, and we appreciate it. 

Senator Warxins. You just anticipated what I want to say, but 
you say it so much better. It comes much better from a young 
fellow anyway. 

Mrs. Rickuers. Thank you very much. 

Senator Watkins. Are there any further questions. 

Mr. Haley? 
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Mr. Hatey. I have no questions. 
Mrs. Rickxiers. Thank you very much. 
Senator Warkrns. The next witness is Mr. Harold Masten. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD I. MASTEN, OFFICIAL DELEGATE AND 
SECRETARY OF THE HOOPA BUSINESS COUNCIL (TRIBAL COUN- 
CIL), HOOPA, CALIF. 


Senator Warkins. You do the same thing, and give us your name 
and address and occupation, if any, and whether you represent any- 
body, and give us the authority. 

Mr. Masten. My name is Harold Masten. I am a Government am- 
bulance driver. 

Senator Watkins. What branch of the Government? 

Mr. Masten. Health. 

Senator Warkrns. Indian Health ? 

Mr. Masten. Yes, at Hoopa. I am three-eighths Indian. 

As secretary of the tribal council I have listened to all the problems 
and decisions concerning the Hoopa Tribe, and I have seen the man- 
ner in which they have worked out their solutions. From this I 
can assure you that the Hoopa Tribe is competent. They have demon- 
strated that they can handle their own affairs. 

For example, the Hoopa Tribe has a complete tribal roll set up 
according to existing rules and regulations of their constitution and 
bylaws. Realizing that funds for the continued operation of the 
Hoopa Indian Hospital will not be forthcoming after the end of the 
current fiscal year, which ends June 30 of this year, the people have 
formed a Community Health Association to insure the continuance 
of medical care for the entire community, which is made up of ap- 
proximately one-half whites. And I would say that there are more 
and more whites coming in all the time. 

Senator Watkins. How do you get along with the white people? 

Mr. Masten. All right, fine, good. 

Senator Warxrns. Do many whites live there? 

Mr. Masten. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. What is the proportion of Indian and white 
population ¢ 

Mr. Masten. I would say 50-50. I guess that is about right. It is 
a fast-growing little town because of the mills. And now I under- 
stand that we may have some mineral worth there. 

Representative Encir. What community is this, please? 

Mr. Masten. This is Hoopa. 

Senator Watkins. This is on the Indian reservation, I understand. 

Mr. Masten. Right on the reservation, yes. It is 12 miles square. 

Senator Watkins. How do you let the whites on the reservation? 
Do they rent land there or buy it? 

Mr. Masten. They rent and buy. We welcome that. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you have allotments there? 

Mr. Masten. Yes, allotments. 

Senator Warxins. Have they gone to patent? 

Mr. Masten. Some of them. We are working for that now. 

Senator Warkrns. This bill will give it to you? 

Mr. Masten. Yes; if this passes you will be able to get whatever 
allotment will be made; it will become a free patent. That is why 
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we want to see this bill passed in some form or other in this session. 
I am afraid it will be like Representative Engle said, for the next 
25 years or more. 

The Indian people of Hoopa, in an unselfish gesture, have recently 
signed over to the public school district some 30 acres of reservation 
land for the construction of a new million-dollar school, and it in- 
cludes grade school and high school both, thus proving their interest 
in better education for the children. 

Senator Wartxrns. Is not this the Indian tribe that we appropriated 
some money to for the purpose of helping them in a school and a 
hospital ¢ 

Mr. Masten. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkins. I thought I remembered that. 

Mr. Masten. Yes. The hospital will go out definitely at the end 
of this current fiscal year though. 

Senator Warkrns. It will not go out, but it will be operated by this 
association. 

Mr. Masten. There will not be any Federal funds to operate it. 
We will have to operate it ourselves. And we have already started; 
we have a board set up. 

Senator Watkins. You are all ready to go? 

Mr. Masten. We are ready to go. In fact, we have been over to 
Mr. Sellery’s office, and we are waiting for word from him today, 
and we will know just about where we stand, I think. 

Senator Watkins. Proceed. 

Mr. Masten. Some of our future plans include an adult education 
program for the Indians there so that they will know better how to 
handle themselves, and what agencies to go to for help and so forth, 
and we plan on hiring a competent attorney, and immediate incorpo- 
ration upon the passage of this bill. 

I thank you. Are there any questions? 

Senator Warxkrns. Are there any questions? 

Thank you, Mr. Masten. 

Mr. Masten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Statement of Davis W. Risling follows :) 


Hoopa INDIAN RESERVATION, Cauir., March 1, 1954. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Chairman, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs.) 


GENTLEMEN: I, Chief Su Wohrom, plead for justice to my Great White Father 
Eisenhower and to your honorable committee. I appeal to you to enact a law 
giving Indians priority rights to protect our natural resources and traditional 
habits and customs of the Indians. Our claims are based on our aboriginal 
rights of possession. 

This appeal is made to your honorable board before making your final decision 
on the withdrawal bill and is made in behalf of the Indians of our northern 
California reservations. First, I wish to state that I represent many Indians, 
I am an Indian born here in the northwest of California in the year 1887. Four 
of my sons were in World War II. Some of them fought in the bloodiest battles 
and one was killed. I have 17 grandchildren and 1 great grandson and hundreds 
of loyal California Indian friends. 

At the time of the termination of the Hoopa Boarding School in the early 
1930's, my people voted for me to take the school over and supervise the school 
under the county and State laws. It took about 2 years to complete a workable 
organization to operate the school. I was one of the two who organized the 
Hoopa Tribal Business Council and 1 of the 3 who organized the Council of 
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California Indians, Ine. I wish to state also that I helped organize many small 
organizations such as the Hoopa Business Association, the Bay Area Indian 
Federation, ete. 

Last August I took with me 10 people to Anadarko, Okla., where we joined 
with 32 tribes in entertaining the American Indian ways to the public. 

I am particularly interested in protecting the tribal customs and ways of 
American Indians who have had to live under great hardships and work under 
great odds. During my life I have served my people and I have never received 
any money or help of any kind from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. If the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs wishes to relieve itself of the liability of carrying on the affairs 
of the California Indians, that is, of course, their decision to make. 

I am particularly concerned with protecting the livelihood of the Indians, 
On our reservation there are forests and grazing land as well as minerals and 
other raw materials. We as individuals want to use these natural resources 
to make our livelihood and build our homes and then we could pay royalties to 
our tribe. We want to have these natural resources set aside for our exclusive 
use as these resources are needed to give us security and an opportunity to help 
ourselves. By priority rights, we would have more advantages than outside 
interests have who are now reaping profits on our reservation. Without this 
security we cannot compete with outside capital. 

Many of the California Indians live outside of the reservations and many 
have been fortunate to own property outside of the reservations and therefore 
have very little interest in the withdrawal bill which affects Indians on the 
reservations but we Indians on the reservations feel that we will be exterminated 
entirely unless a law is made to protect our interests by giving us priority 
rights. 

It is our desire that you and your honorable committee enact a law which will 
act as a guardian for us and incorporating them with the laws of the white man 
and be powerful enough to stop the racketeers with their schemes of helping 
themselves from our reservation by persuading our representatives who are in 
charge of our natural resources. We want these natural resources for our 
benefit so that we can continue to live in peace and have some measure of 
prosperity. 

Many Indians have thousands of dollars of logging equipment, sawmills, and 
other assets that have been lying idle for over 2 years because of the need of 
timber, while the white men have so much timber gotten from our forests that 
are able to operate their sawmills day and night. 

All of these statements of fact may be ascertained by an impartial investiga- 
tion of conditions which actually exist. 

I plead with your honorable committee to give my people priority as far as 
natural resources are concerned so that we may be able to continue and live as 
good citizens and to assume responsibilities and exercise our rights just as any 
other American person, and be a part of the greatest Nation of all. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Tavis W. RISLING, 
Known as Chief Su Wohrom. 


Senator Watxrns. Call Mr. Virgil R. Lawson. 


STATEMENT OF VIRGIL R. LAWSON, THERMAL, CALIF., DELEGATE 
REPRESENTING THE CABAZON INDIAN RESERVATION, AUGUS- 
TINE INDIAN RESERVATION, AND TORRES-MARTINEZ INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


Senator Warkrns. State for the record your name, your address 
and your occupation, if any, and, in addition, if you represent any- 
body, state whom you represent and give us your authority for repre- 
senting them. 

Mr. Lawson. My name is Virgil R. Lawson. I have been elected 
as a delegate to represent the following Indian reservations in the 
congressional hearings in regard to the “Indian Bureau termination: 
The Cabazon Indian Reservation, the Augustine Indian Reservation, 
and the Torres-Martinez Indian Reservation. 
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Senator Warktns. Do you have a resolution or a document of 
any kind authorizing you to appear ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Will you file that with the clerk for the record? 
We will appreciate it. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 

ToRRES-MARTINEZ INDIAN RESERVATION, ‘ 


Thermal, Calif., February 27, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

Spokesman Virgil R. Lawson is the elected delegate to represent the following 
Indian reservations in the congressional hearings in regard to the Indian 
Bureau termination: Cabazon Indian Reservation, Augustine Indian Reserva- 
tion, Torres Indian Reservation, Martinez Indian Reservation. 

Business committee: 

ANTHONY ToORRO. 

EpWARD S. KINTANI 

DAN SAGUNDO. 

MARTIN M. Lopez. 
Spokesmen: 


MARGARET ANDREAS. 
RAFAEL JROE. 
Vireit R. LAwson. 

Mr. Lawson. My occupation is an aircraft-engine specialist. I am 
alsoa farmer. Iam an Indian from my reservation, 'Torres-Martinez. 

Senator Warkins. What is your post office address ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. My address is Route 2, Box 54, Thermal, Calif. 

Senator Warkins. For the record, state what part of California 
that is. 

Mr. Lawson. That is in the Coachella Valley, which is in southern 
California. 

We of Cabazon, Augustine, and Torres-Martinez Indian Reserva- 
tions do not want our land titles tampered with. As American citi- 
zens we hold that land titles will be forced upon us in a period of years 
under the proposed bill, H. R. 3722 and S. 2749. We do not propose 
that our lands be thrown open into a picnic ground for real-estate 
sharks and shyster lawyers. 

Representative Berry. How big are these reservations? 

Mr. Lawson. These reservations consist of approximately 40,000 
acres. 

Representative Berry. All together ? 

Mr. Lawson. All together. 

Senator Warxkins. Do they come within the area of the Coachella 
reclamation projects? 

Mr. Lawson. They do. 

Senator Watkins. And your lands would be under that project ? 

Mr. Lawson. They will. 

Representative Berry. Will they be covered with water? 

Senator Warkins. They will not be covered with water except for 
irrigation purposes. 

Do you have a tribal council ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes; we do. 

Senator Warkrys. Let me ask you a few general questions about 
those Indians. Most of them have either had allotments now made 
to them or else they are on the reservation, and eventually, if a bill 
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of this kind passes, it would pass title to the Indians or to an organi- 
zation to be set up by the Indians? Is that not right? 

Mr. Lawson. We have had partial allotments. 

Senator Warkrys. I am advised by our staff that all of this reser- 
vation has already been allotted. 

Mr. Lawson. Only about 50 percent has been allotted. The rest 
remains as tribal lands. It is possibly less than 50 percent. 

Senator Warxins. All of the Indians have had some allotment 
made to them, each Indian that is now a member of these particular 
tribes has had some allotment made to him? 

Mr. Lawson. No; only the older Indians. The last allotments 
there were about 1921. 

Senator Watkins. And there are some Indians, of course, who were 
born since that time who have not had allotments? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. Up to that time all Indians who were existing 
then had allotments made to them ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Senator Warxins. And most of these allotted lands are within the 
irrigation project that I have just mentioned 4 

Mr. Lawson. They are. 

It is ourselves that shall say when the status of our land titles will 
change. 

Senator Warxrns. Let me ask you this question: Do you feel per- 
sonally that shyster lawyers and real-estate people would be able to 
take your property away from you? 

Mr. Lawson. We do. 

Senator Watkins. I mean from you. You said we. 

Mr. Lawson. I do also. 

Senator Warxkrns. You are afraid you would not dare trust your- 
self? 

Mr. Lawson. I have been approached many times with bribes 
whereby real-estate persons could monopolize our reservation. 

Senator Watkins. What has been your answer ? 

Mr. Lawson. I answered definitely no. 

Senator Watkins. You had the ability to say no? 

Mr. Lawson. I did. 

Senator Warxkrns. You think that by passing this law you would 
not have the ability to say no any longer? 

Mr. Lawson. It would be out of my control. 

Senator Watkins. You do not understand this law to mean that, 
do you, that you would not any longer have any control, or that you 
would lose your power to say no to anyone who came to you and 
wanted to take away from you your property ? 

Mr. Lawson. We think there are too many reasons, too many 
things. 

Senator Watkrns. Answer the question, please. 

Mr. Lawson. Would you restate the question ? 

Senator Watkins. I want to know if by mere passage of this law it 
would take away from you your ability to say no, which you have 
heretofore manifested that you have. 

Mr. Lawson. We think that it would. 

Senator Watkins. Not we. How about you? 
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Mr. Lawson. I think that it would. 

Senator Warkrns. You think you would lose your ability from 
that point on ’ 

Mr. Lawson. It would mean that we would lose a great many things 
in which 

Senator Watkins. You are not answering my question. I am ask- 
ing you if you thought that you would lose your ability to say no 
after this law were passed. I am taking you as an individual. You 
are appearing as an individual as well, and claim to be an Indian. 

Mr. Lawson. I can say no, but it wouldn’t mean anything after 
this law is pased. 

Senator Warkrins. It has up to date, has it not? 

Mr. Lawson. If our land titles 

Senator Warkins. Answer the question, please. 

Mr. Lawson. No. 

Senator Watkins. Tell us something about your education. 

Mr. Lawson. I am a college graduate. 

Senator Watkins. How old are you? 

Mr. Lawson. I am 36. 

Senator Watkins. From which college did you graduate ? 

Mr. Lawson. Riverside. 

Senator Watkins. Junior College? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Warkrs. You had high-school training? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, I have. 

Senator Watkins. In white schools? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. And you had a grammar school education before 
you went to high school ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator WatTKrINs. I guess that should be obvious, but I want to 
know what your background is. 

Now, your occupation was, you said, working for an aircraft factory, 
or did I misunderstand you? What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Lawson. By trade I am an aircraft engine specialist, and also 
I am a farmer. 

Senator Watkins. And as an engine specialist in that particular 
field you have to have the ability to make judgments on different 
things? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Senator Watxrns. Highly technical judgments also? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warktns. And you recently got a patent for 20 acres of 
land, too, did you not ? 

Mr. Lawson. Correct. 

Senator Warkrns. And you are afraid you are going to lose that 
to the first fellow who comes along; you are going to lose it because 
you have lost your ability to say no? 

Mr. Lawson. I am not afraid for myself. 

Senator Watkins. Allright. We have gotten that cleared up. You 
are not afraid for yourself, finally, after all this questioning. 

How many Indians out there in this particular reservation have 
had some degree of education ? 
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Mr. Lawson. Iam the only one who has gone to college. 

Senator Warkins. How many have gone to high se hool ? 

Mr. Lawson. Possibly a half dozen out of 300. 

Senator Warkins. How many have had grammar-school education ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. I think that there are a good many, possibly 20 per- 
cent, that have had grammar-school education. 

Senator Warkins. How many speak the English language? 

Mr. Lawson. All but about 6 or 8 percent. 

Senator Warktins. All but about 6 or 8 percent ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. You are one of their leaders ? 

Mr. Lawson. Iam. 

Senator Warkrns. And they follow your advice pretty well ? 

Mr. Lawson. I do very little advising; they tell me what their 
wishes are. 

Senator Warkins. Do you not explain situations to them ? 

Mr. Lawson. I do. 

Senator Warkrns. And they come to you for advice, do they not? 

Mr. Lawson. Oh, yes. 

Senator Warkrins. And you advise them; you do not turn them 
away emptyhanded if they come to you for advice, do you ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Senator Warkrins. That situation would not change materially if 
this bill were passed and they could set up some kind of a corporation 
to run the property, or if they took it individually they would be 
substantially in the same situation; they would still listen to you, 
would they not ? 

Mr. Lawson. I don’t know. 

Senator Warkrins. They are listening to you now. 

Mr. Lawson. It isnot my understanding—— 

Senator Warkrys. Isn’t the main reason why you are opposed to 
this bill because you do not want your land placed on the tax rolls? 

Mr. Lawson. That is one reason. 

Senator Warktns. And that is the big reason, is it not ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, sir; and we could lose our aenneeneets that reason. 

Senator Watkins. Certainly, and the white man can, too, if he 
does not pay his taxes. He can certainly lose it. If be does not get 
out and work and take care of himself he can lose a lot of things, 
including the ability to take care of himself, if he fails to use the 
powers he has been given. I mean his own intellect and his ability to 
move ahead. 

Mr. Lawson. It is my understanding that you want me to imply 
that there is some merit in this proposal, which I will not do. 

Senator Watkins. You do not have to admit it. I am just asking 
you some questions. Since you appear here it is our business to find 
out what you know and what you think, and the reason that prompts 
you to be here. 

Now, this reclamation project down there is constructed and au- 
thorized largely for the benefit not only of white people but for 
Indians as well. Isthat not right ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. That is wrong. 

Senator Warxrns. All right, point out how it is wrong. Your 
lands are going to be under it, are they not, and are going to get the 
benefits from that project ? 
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Mr. Lawson. We have had a special act passed whereby we would 
come under that canal, and it has not been materialized. 

Senator Watkins. Why ? 

Mr. Lawson. One reason is because there is a shortage of water m 
the canal, and the local water district is not anxious to give us water 
to supply us. The other reason is that the Indian Bureau has stopped 
negotiations. 

Senator Watkins. In other words, you people want to be under it 
and you want to get water through this project ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, we want water. But if we obtain clear titles 
to our lands to do so, since most of our lands are all raw, immediately 
the water district would impose a county water tax of $5 an acre upon 
our lands in addition to the regular taxes. 

Senator Warkins. That is for the purpose of helping to pay for 
the project ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. If you get the benefits of the project you natu- 
rally would have to pay for it. Is that what you object to? 

Mr. Lawson. We do not object to a reasonable payment, but it would 
be too expensive for the poverty-stricken Indians to afford. They 
would lose their lands under a situation such as that. 

Senator Warkrns. Your land could be rented for several hundred 
dollars an acre, could it not, if they had the water? 

Mr. Lawson. They could be lost. 

Senator Warktns. I am asking if they could be rented. Please 
answer. 

Mr. Lawson. They could. 

Senator Warkins. At a rental more than enough to pay all of 
the charges, the annual charges under the irrigation district setup? 
Is that not right ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is not right. 

Senator Watkins. Well, why isn’t it right? 

Mr. Lawson. We have ups and downs. The farmer’s position is 
not stabilized. We have bad years and we have good years. 

Senator Warxins. There are people who will rent that land with 
the water on it at a considerable number of times more than the $5-per- 
acre charge. And those people would take the chances, would they 
not, with the ups and downs, as you describe them ? 

Mr. Lawson. It is very possible that some lands could be developed 
before they were lost for taxes. 

Senator Warkins. The white people would have to carry the burden 
on the lands that they have under this project. 

Mr. Lawson. And I know a lot of them that have lost their lands. 

Senator Warkins. You know of some that have saved their lands, 
people that are willing to get out and hustle and work. I have been 
down in that area. I am somewhat acquainted with the project, and 
I have not seen any more prosperous area in the United States than 
they have down there, or any better farming. 

Mr. Lawson. The value is increasing, of the lands, and that is 
another reason we are opposed to termination, because it will take 
some years before we can receive the full value for our properties; 
whereas if we were to be terminated within the next 10 years we would 
have to sell out cheap. 
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Senator Watkins. Why would you have to sell ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. Because the taxes are too heavy. 

Senator Warxkrns. This 20 acres that you got patented, where is 
it located ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. It is down around Thermal. I traded it for another 
20 outside of the reservation so I could make a living. 

Senator Watkins. The 20 acres that you traded for the land outside 
of the reservation were in, of course, the reservation, and are they 
under this Coachella water project ? 

Mr. Lawson. It is not in the reservation, and it is under the Coach- 
ella Valley Water District. They charge me $5 an acre even though 
I do not use their canal water. I have a water well. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, you have the right to use it if you want to? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Warxrns. But you just did not want to go ahead with it. 
That is your story, is it not? You would rather take the land on 
the outside than to go ahead with it? 

Mr. Lawson. There is no water on the reservation because there is as 
yet no provision for it. 

Senator Warxrns. Now, the land you traded for, where is it 
located ? 

Mr. Lawson. At Mecca, Calif. 

Senator Watkins. That is outside of your reservation ? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. 

Senator Watkins. What is the value of that land you traded for? 

Mr. Lawson. About $22,000. 

Senator Warxkrnys. $22,000, and you don’t think anybody traded 
you $22,000 worth of property for land that was not worth anything, 
do you? 

Mr. Lawson. Of course, I only have about a $10,000 equity in it 
as yet. 

Senator Watkins. In other words, you did not pay it all down at 
the time. In effect, you got $10,000 of value for the land you traded, 
the 20 acres on the reservation ? 

Mr. Lawson. A little less. 

Senator Warxrns. I do not see how we can work up too much 
sympathy for you if this 20 acres is worth $10,000 that you traded for 
this other piece. 

Mr. Lawson. It takes a long time to find the right connections to 
make the proper deal. And in 5 years’ time there would be 75 per- 
cent of those Indians that could not find their proper connections to 
save their property, if they were terminated. 

Senator Warktns. What are these Indians you are talking about 
dong now? How do they make a living? 

Mr. Lawson. They go off the reservation to find a living, to work. 

Senator Watkins. They all work, though, don’t they? — 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. They are not on a dole? 

Mr. Lawson. They are all farmers; they work as farmers. Some 
of them run other ranches with white people, but can’t run their own. 

Senator Watkins. They could if they had water on it to put it 
under cultivation, could they not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 
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Senator Warxrns. They could make contacts if they had title to 
the lands? 

Mr. Lawson. But we need Federal protection because if we get 
title to our lands we would lose too much. 

Senator WaTKINs. What do you mean? You mean, in other words, 
you Indians do not have the judgment to say no when people come 
along with offers ? 

Mr. Lawson. There are a large percentage that would not know a 
good deal when they saw it. 

Senator Warkrins. That is true of white people in that same area, 
is it not, or of some of them, at least ? 

Mr. Lawson. It would be worse in this case because in white people 
you don’t get the sudden jolt of a withdrawal. 

Senator Warxins. I understand there were at least 20 applications 
from Indians for patents so they could have their properties. 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct. Most of them sold when they re- 
ceived the clear titles, and they sold very cheaply. 

Senator Warxins. That happens to white people; they sometimes 
sell too cheaply, but we cannot take over the guardianship of all the 
whites that do business, or we would have three-fourths of the popu- 
lation probably on our hands for which we would be guardians. 

Mr. Lawson. We think that it is the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to see that we get our share of the water before we are 
terminated. 

Senator Warxrns. I understand that under the setup of the law 
you can get it, and it is just up to you when you get it. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, we can get it, but the taxes ‘would be too heavy, 
where a large percentage of us would lose our lands. 

Senator Warns. In other words, you say you think the cost of 
developing this project is entirely too high? 

Mr. Lawson, Correct. 

Senator Watkins. Others of the white people have had a difference 
of opinion on that and they have signed up and are glad to get the 
water. The fact of the matter is they are clamoring for it, as I under- 
stand it, and the farming down there has proved to be a success, and 
they have a wonderful climate and the land is rich, and all it takes is 
a little initiative to get out and go to work on it and make good. 

Mr. Lawson. It is not our fault they paid too much for their canal 
and it becomes necessary to tax exc enkvely. 

Senator Warkins. It is not your fault, but if you get any water 
on the land you will have to help carry some of the burden, whether 
you are under the Indian Bureau or out from under the Indian Bu- 
reau. I can assure you of that. 

Mr. Lawson. Under the act we had passed for our special benefit 
we were to receive this water guaranteed by the Government, and we 
could pay as we went along. 

Senator Watkins. That is what they are requiring now under the 
general contract, is it not? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, but under that act we would not have clear title 
to our properties whereby we could lose them. 

Senator Watkins. Well, I don’t care to argue any further with 
you. I wanted to develop your points of view and let you understand 
that after all is said and done, when we have men as ‘intelligent and 
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well trained as you are, we are not worried about you losing your 
property any more than we are about whites losing their property. 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. Do you have any trust property left? 

Senator Warkrns. Allotted property / 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, I do. 

Senator Warkrins. You want it that way, I assume? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes, I do. 

Senator Warkins. Principally because you do not want to have to 
pay taxes ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. | don’t want to lose them. 

Senator Warkins. Proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Lawson. We ask for the removal of House Concurrent Reso 
lution No. 108 that has brought on the proposal of the termination 
of the Indian Bureau. One of the basic provisions in Resolution 108 
is to end the ward status. We are not wards of the Government. 
Our status as citizens has long been established as regards the same 
laws, privileges and responsibilities except for the special trustee 
relation with the Government where Indian property rights are 
limited. Only in the past few years have we been able to apply for 
clear titles to our lands and get them. The permission was long in 
coming, but it finally came. 

W hy not give the Indian a chance to get acquainted with this new 
power to develop himself ? 

If it is the intent of the various bills concerned to dump the many 
Federal commitments upon. the States that alone will be proof that 
consideration of the welfare and the interests of the Indians was 
grossly omitted. 

Senator Warkrns. I have one further question. Are you employed 
at the present time? 

Mr. Lawson. I have my two ranches I take care of. 

Senator Warxkins. You are not working at the aircraft business? 

Mr. Lawson. Not at present. 

Senator Warkins. When you did work what salary did you receive 
a week ? 

Mr. Lawson. It varies a great deal, but you ought to get $450 or 
$500 a month. 

Senator Warxins. Did you get. as much as $500 a month ? 

Mr. Lawson. I did. 

Senator Warkins. Your work was satisfactory. You did not quit 
because you were discharged, did you? 

Mr. Lawson. No, I can ‘go bs ack to it at any time. 

Senator Warkins. You decided to go back to the farm because that 
was more profitable ? 

Mr. Lawson. I came back essentially to help the Indians. They 
are my own people, and they came to me and expressed their views 
and said that they were getting a bad deal. I didn’t believe them 
at first, but now I believe they are sincere, and I think they know 
what they are talking about. 

Senator Warxrns. Did they pay you anything? 

Mr. Lawson. They do not. I have never received one penny from 
the Indians. 

Senator Warxkrns. You went back at their request ? 

Mr. Lawson. It was an influencing factor. 





SB. 
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Senator Warxins. Their request ¢ 

Mr. Lawson. After their request. 

Senator Warxrins. That is all I have. Proceed. 

Mr. Lawson. We sincerely believe that the Supreme Court would 
hold that land titles could not be forced in America, in a period of 
years, or ever. 

Thank you. 

Senator Warkins. Are there any questions? 

Representative Berry. What is the bad deal principally that they 
are getting? 

Mr. Lawson. The *y are going to lose too heavily on their land. 

Representative Berry. They are not losing now, are they ? 

Mr. Lawson. They have been well protected, and they are very 
thankful for that protection up to now. They do not wish to throw 
that protection away. 

Representative Berry. You have had a little better opportunity for 
education than most of them. You said that you thought that you 
should be able to leave your lands in trust until you wanted to dispose 
of them; is that right? 

Mr. Lawson. That is correct, for several reasons. The value is 
increasing where we will get a fair price. 

Representative Berry. If you had title to it the value would increase 
just the same, would it not? It would be increasing just the same, 
and the only difference is you would have to pay taxes. Isn't that 
right ? 

Mr. Lawson. We would have to stand 

Representative Berry. Not we. Let’s talk about you, just you. 
How much Indian did you say you had in you? 

Mr. Lawson. Half. 

Representative Berry. You are just as capable as I am, are you not? 

Mr. Lawson. I think you would be more capable than I am. 

Representative Berry. I am glad you think so. Thank you. But 





you have how many acres in trust yet ? 


Mr. Lawson. Twenty. 

Representative Berry. Twenty acres in trust, and you have gotten 
20 out? 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Representative Berry. And the only reason that you don’t want 
to take this other out is because you will have to pay taxes on it. 
Actually, just between the two of us, that is a fact, is it not? 

Mr. Lawson. That is not the reason. 

Representative Berry. What is, then? 

Mr. Lawson. Essentially the reason is that we now have everything 
that resolution 

Representative Berry. Not we. How about me and you? What 
about it ? 

Mr. Lawson. All right, I. 

Representative Berry. Yes, I. Go ahead. 

Mr. Lawson. I have everything now that resolution 108 wants to 





give me. 


Representative Berry. You do not have title to your land. 
Mr. Lawson. I could get it when I want it. 
Representative Berry. And why don’t you take it? 
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Senator Warxrns. Just a moment. Incidentally, with your atti- 
tude, in what we are trying to do now, I would think if you came back 
here again and ask for it you probably would not get it. 

Mr. Lawson. That is probable. 

Senator Warxrns. It looks like you just want a sanctuary where 
you can keep your property as you ‘would like and move it from one 
tax situation to the other if you think you can make more money out 
of it that way. That is what you have shown to be your motive by 
what you have done. 

Mr. Lawson. I am not the same as all the rest of the Indians. 

Senator Watkins. We are talking about you. You are Indian 
No. 1, exhibit No. 1 for that tribe. 

Incidentally, you have the authority, you say, to speak for them? 

Mr. Lawson. I do. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have the resolutions here? 

Mr. Lawson. I do. 

Senator Watkins. May I see those resolutions? 

Representative Berry. Let me read you this: 

Whereas it is the policy of Congress to make the Indians within the terri- 
torial limits of the United States subject to the same laws and entitled to the 
same privileges and responsibilities * * *, 

You say you are just the same under 108 today as you would be 
tomorrow if you get your property. You don’t haveit,do you? You 
are not subject to the same privileges and the same responsibilities. 
You want us, the Congress of the United States, to hold your title 
for you until you are ready for it, until you are ready to make a 
trade or something like that, do you not? You are asking us as 
politicians to take care of your property for you, are you not? 

Mr. Lawson. We are. 

Representative Berry. And you do not have the same privileges 
and responsibilities, do you? And yet your opportunities have prob- 
ably been many times as great as many white neighbors that you have. 
Is that not right? 

Mr. Lawson. Correct. 

Representative Berry. But they do not have that privilege and 
responsibility of getting away from taxation by letting the Govern- 
ment hold the title for them. 

Mr. Lawson. Our property rights are limited. That makes us a 
subject under a trustee. Our potential rights are not limited. That 
shows that we are not wards. 

Representative Berry. It shows that you are better than us white 
people. Is that right? 

Mr. Lawson. I wouldn’t say that. 

Representative Berry. You are contending you have more privi- 
leges, less ee ae, and more pr ivileges. 

"Mr. Lawson. I said we had the same privileges. 

Representative Berry. No, you did not. You have more privileges. 
You do not have to pay taxes. You get the same thing that we get 
only you do not have to pay for it. Is that what you mean? And 
that means more privileges and less responsibilities. 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Watkins. As I get it, this land is worth about a thousand 
dollars an acre that you have under trust. 

Mr. Lawson. $200 an acre is the average price. 
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Senator Warkrns. The 20 acres that you traded, you got for it—— 

Mr. Lawson. That has water on it. 

Senator Warkins. You got a piece of property that you got a 
$10,000 equity in on the other property. 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. That is a thousand dollars an acre, or $500 an 
acre; I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Is there water on the 20 acres? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Warkins. How did you get the water? 

Mr. Lawson. It had a well on it already. 

Senator Warkins. There is well water / 

Mr. Lawson. That is right. 

Senator Warkrins. And you developed that yourself? 

Mr. Lawson. No; it was partly developed. 

Senator Warkins. What? 

Mr. Lawson. It was already developed. 

Senator Warxkrns. Who did it for you? I mean the piece of land 
you owned as an Indian which was trust property that you got a 
patent in fee for 

Mr. Lawson. That is undeveloped. 

Senator Warktins. That is undeveloped, and you got $500 an acre 
for it, in effect ? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Warxkins. That did not have any well on it, did it? 

Mr. Lawson. No, it did not. 

Senator Watkrns. I am talking about the piece you traded, 
trust property which you got the patent in fee for. 

Mr. Lawson. My Indian land did not have a well on it, no. 

Senator Warkrns. It was just undeveloped land? 

Mr. Lawson. Undeveloped. I had an extremely good location. 

Senator Watkins. A business location, I take it? 

Mr. Lawson, No. 

Senator Watkins. Just for farming? 

Mr. Lawson. Merely farming. 

Senator Warkins. Date farming? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Warxins. I do not think I have any further questions. 
Thank you very much. 

By the way, do you vote? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Do the other Indians in the tribe vote? 

Mr. Lawson. Some of them do. 

Senator Watkins. Probably they would average about the same 
number proportionately as the whites? 

Mr. Lawson. About 5 percent of them vote. 

Senator Warkins. That is a little less than some of the whites. 
You could all vote if you wanted to? 

Mr. Lawson. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. Someone pointed out that what you wanted was 
representation without taxation. They say ordinarily no taxation 
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without representation. That is turned around, that applies to what 
you have had. 

Mr. Lawson. We must have had that up to now. 

Senator Warxrns. You have been getting away with it; the ques- 
tion is how much longer. 

Senator Warkrns. Billie P. Salgado. 


STATEMENT OF BILLIE P. SALGADO, DELEGATE, REPRESENTING 
THE CAHUILLA BAND OF INDIANS, CAHUILLA RESERVATION, 
AND THE CATHOLIC PROGRESSIVE SOCIETY OF THE PECHANGA 
TRIBE, PECHANGA INDIAN RESERVATION, RIVERSIDE COUNTY, 
CALIF. 


Senator Warxrins. Will you state your name and your address and 
your occupation, please, and state also whether or not you represent 
others besides yourself ? 

Mr. Sareapo. My name is Billie P. Salgado. I am employed by 
the State of California, division of forestry and natural resources. I 
represent the Cahuilla Band of Indians of the Cahuilla Indian Reser- 
vation, and also the Catholic Progressive Society of the Pechanga 
Tribe, Pechanga Indian Reservation, Riverside County. 

Senator Watkin. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Sareapo. I am employed by the division of forestry, as a 
forest fighter foreman. 

Senator Warkrns. For the State of California? 

Mr. Sareapo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warxkrns. Will you tell us something about your educa- 
tion before you proceed ? 

Mr. Sareapo. Well, sir, I have a high-school education. 

Senator Warxrns. And are you an Indian of the full blood? 

Mr. Saveapo. I am an Indian of the full blood; yes, sir. 

Senator Warkrins. You may proceed. 

Mr. Sateapo. We, the Cahuilla Band of Indians of the Cahuilla 
Indian Reservation, and members of the Catholic Progressive Society 
of the Pechanga Indians of the Pechanga Indian Reservation, are 
opposed to these bills, S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, in all its terms and 
phrases. We cannot see where these bills will give us Indians any 
more benefits or privileges than we now have. 

Our lands upon which we reside are our homes, and we aim to keep 
them that way. They were set aside by the United States Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

Our lands in the present status as they are, we feel, are secure, 
and by that we will have them forever. We believe that we are 
citizens of the United States as by the act of June 1924. 

Senator Warxins. Do you think you ought to take on some of the 
liabilities of citizenship as well as the advantages ? 

Mr. Saveapo. In what respect, sir? 

Senator Warkins. Help pay part of the bills of running the 
Government. 

Mr. Sareapo. I believe we pay taxes, which we do. 

Senator Warxins. Why should you not pay taxes the same as any 
other citizen? 
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Mr. Satcapo. Because this United States Government made that 
promise to us Indians that these lands would be set aside for that 
purpose and for our homes. 

Senator Warkins. That is when you were a foreign nation and not 
since you have become citizens. 

Mr. Sareapo. Irregardless of that, that was the proposition this 
Government made to us Indians. 

Senator Warkins. That you never would have to pay taxes? 

Mr. Sarcano. That these places would be set aside for our 

Senator Warxkrns. You can still have them for your homes, but 
payment of taxes does not mean that you are not going to have them 
for your homes. I own a home too, but I have to pay taxes on it. 

Mr. Sarcapvo. That is because you had no agreement. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, I have the same kind of agreement as a 
citizen that you have when you accepted citizenship and took over 
the advantages of citizenship and all that goes with it. You impliedly 
said “From here on I am going to carry my share of the burden.” 

Mr. Sateano. Yes, that is very true. However, when we did become 
citizens there wasn’t anything to deprive us or say we were going to 
lose our lands or they were going to now put us under taxation. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you construe this bill to mean that that is 
a decree that you will lose your lands? 

Mr. Sateapo. Well, they would come under taxation. 

Senator Watkins. That is the big reason you are opposed to it? 

Mr. Saueapo. That is right. 

Senator Warkins. How much do you make as an employee of the 
State of California? 

Mr. Sareapo, $395 a month. 

Senator Warxkrins. And do you have any lands that you are holding, 
trust land that you are now operating ¢ 

Mr. Sateapo. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Watkins. How much acreage do you have? 

Mr. Sateapo. 50 acres at the present. 

Senator Warkins. What are you doing with it? 

Mr. Sareapvo. Leasing it at the present. 

Senator Warkrns. How much do you get for it on the lease? 

Mr. Satcano. Oh, around $5 a head to the farmers that lease it. 

Senator Warxrns. $5 a head? 

Mr. Sareapo. That is right. 

Senator Warkrins. On what head? 

Mr. Sareapo. On the cattle that they put on it. 

Senator Watkins. How many do they put on there? 

Mr. Sateano. Around five, ten. 

Senator Watkins. Well, you get $50 a year? 

Mr. Sareapvo. That is a month. 

Senator Warxins. A month. Now we are getting somewhere. 
That would be about $600 a year. How much would your taxes be on 
that property / 

Mr. Sareapo. That is the thing. 

Senator Warkrns. You are making about $395 a month in salary 
and $50 a month for le: asing that property, and that makes you $445 
amonth. Do youowna house as well as this land? 

Mr. Sataavo. No, sir, I don’t. 
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Senator Warxkins. Do you rent it? 

Mr. Sareapo. I do not own a house. 

Senator Warkrins. You rent do you? 

Mr. Sarcapo. How is that ? 

Senator Warkins. Do _ rent a home? 

Mr. Saneapo. No, sir, I don’t. 

Senator WarTKINS. W here do you live? 

Mr. Sareapo. I live on State property, in the Forestry Station. 

Senator Warkrns. They furnish you that in addition to your sal- 
ary ¢ 

Mr. Sateapo. That is right. 

Senator Warxins. And yet you cannot pay taxes; you would lose 
your property if you did? 

Mr. Sareano. I did not say that, sir, that I can’t. 

Senator Warkins. You are an indi in, and you object because you 
do not want to pay taxes? 

Mr. Sareapo. Only because that is a privilege this Government gave 
to us. 

Senator Warxins. I would like you to find in the treaty anywhere 
that says you would not have to pay taxes. 

Mr. Sareapo. At that time I don’t believe, when there was any 
treaty made, that there was ss Fhe in existence either. 

Senator Warxkrins. Oh, that goes back to Adam’s time. 

Mr. Saveapo. It wasn’t inserted in any treaty, and it was not to 
deprive—— 

Senator Warxkrins. You know, we broke with Great Britain over the 
taxation problem. We said no taxation without representation. Do 
you remember the Boston Tea Party ? 

Mr. Saueapo. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. You want representation without taxation. 

Mr. Saueano. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. Well, you may want it but it is a question 
whether you are entitled to it, and I do not think this Congress is going 
to agree with you at all, or the majority of the American people. And 
I do not think you have any such right under a treaty either. 

Mr. Sateapo. Nonetheless, we still—— 

Senator Warkins. You give us the treaty that gives you that right. 

Mr. Sateapo. Well, our treaty that was made, naturally, as every- 
one knows, it was not ratified, but nonetheless—— 

Senator Warxrns. Then it was not a treaty. 

Mr. Sateapo. Nonetheless we believe that when it was acted on both 
parts, that that treaty must have become valid. 

Senator Warxtns. I doubt that it has even been acted upon. 

Mr. Sareano. I think the United States Government acted on it, 
and we acted on it. 

Senator Warkrns. I am advised the Senate never did ratify this 
treaty, and it cannot become a treaty. You went along, yes, but we 
have not asked taxes of you before, but because you have had a free 
ride now that does not mean you are going to have a free ride forever. 

Mr. Saveapo. Nonetheless, then, we feel that all the lands that were 
taken away from us, we have more than paid our share of taxes to 
this Government. 

Senator Warkrins. You are asking now for pay for them again. 
You have got claims in before the C laims C ommission, have you ‘not ? 
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Mr. Sareavo. That is true. 

Senator Warkins. And you got a judgment also for $5 million. 

Mr. Saeavo. That is very true also. 

Senator Warkins. If you are asking us to pay for them again I 
suggest you go to your attorney and tell him to wipe out that ‘claim, 
that, after all, you have gotten your land tax-free. You see, you are 
acting again on the assumption that we have not paid for the lands. 

Mr. Satcapo. Well, what has been given tous? Would you say that 
it was fair and equitable ? 

Senator Warkrys. I don’t think it has been quite fair and equitable 
over the years, that is true. 

Mr. Sateapo. Sure not. 

Senator Warkins. But we set up an Indian Claims Commission 
to which you people can go and file your claim and receive a judgment, 
and the Claims Commission is awarding judgments. And we also say 
that we have done a lot of things in this country to help the Indians. 
It has not all been one way on our side. You have not given up 
everything, and this country nothing. We have developed a civiliza- 
tion. You have a wonderful countr y out there in California that was 
not very much until the white people took it over and started to 
develop it, and you are getting the advantage ‘of that. You have a 
good position with the State Government. You get a very fine 
monthly salary and a house to live in, and all the advantages of that 
civilization in California. Really you ought to pay a little something. 
You are not the kind of a fellow who would want to go to a banquet 
that the whole community was giving and then not pay your share of 
it. You would feel just a little foolish about that, would you not, 
a little embarrassed ¢ | 

Mr. Sareapo. I sure don’t feel foolish about the situation as it now 
exists. 

Senator Warkins. We would be very foolish if we let it go on much 
longer. 

Mr. Sareapo. We feel it should go on forever. 

Senator Warkrns. I am sorry, I cannot agree with you. 

Mr. Saveapo. This is the way we feel. And we believe that those 
lands should be left alone, and we will say this: 

If this Congress wants to do anything for us Indians just leave us 
alone. Leave those lands alone. Those lands are our homes. We 
want them that way. We are not asking for anything that—— 

Senator Warkins. But this bill would give them to you outright 
to do as you pleased with them. 

Mr. Sateano. Yes, but at the same time—— 

Senator Warkins. We are not taking a thing away from you; we 
are giving you all of your property if this bill passes. 

Mr. Saieavo. Sure, we can see that too. We can see that you would 
be giving us our property. Sure, like you stated, to do as we pleased. 
But we still can do as we please on those lands. We may not be able 
to sell them, but we are making an income off of it. 

Senator Warxrns. There is not any further argument to make on 
it. 

Mr. Sareapo. Furthermore, I may state here that there are a lot 
of Indians that don’t pay taxes. ‘They have privileges where they are 
tax exempt. 
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Representative Eneie. May I interrupt there? There is one thing 
I must say about these last two witnesses, they have the merit of can- 
dor. They have made it very plain that they feel that the advantages 
of remaining under Federal domination exceed the disadvantages, and 
that they have, for all practical purposes, all of the incidence of full 
dominion and use of their property, but not the responsibilities. It 
is a refreshing thing, to say the least, to have people come in here 
and lay it squarely on the table. 

Now, perh: aps if I were an Indian and I were operating my property 
and living on it and managing it and exercising all of the incidence 
of ownership but having none of the responsibilities of taxation that 
I might look with misgivings on this legislation. But I would be less 
than frank if I did not say to the Indians here that you make a bad 
case for yourselves when you put it on the basis of absolute selfishness, 
that you want to remain under Federal wardship and in the status 
of subservient citizenship. It is not an appealing argument either to 
this committee or to the public generally, and I am perfectly satisfied 
that neither Congress nor the public ; generally will accept it. 

If there are Indians in this country who have not arrived at the 
age of maturity and a general competence sufficient to enable them 
to protect and to fend for themselves as unqualified American citizens 
with respect to not only the privileges but the responsibilities, then 
I say the Congress should continue to exercise the paternalism of the 
Federal Government and the wards ship of the Government until that 
competency has been achieved. But, aside from that, there is no rea- 
sonable legislator who is going to say that these people ought to be 
permitted to have a privileged sanctuary, so to speak, of Federal 
wardship for their own selfish objectives. when in all other respects 
they are competent to handle their own affairs. 

And I would like to suggest to the people who are here testifying 
that if you want to make an appealing statement to the Congress 
of the United States and one which will receive any general accept- 
ance throughout the country it should be predicated upon the prop- 
osition that there is some unfairness in this legislation that will 
deprive a group of people who have been under wardship and pro- 
tected for years of an adequate method and forum in which to live and 
in which to protect themselves. That is the thing that is going to 
influence me. If I am convinced that there is any Indian tribe in 
my State that is not able to stand up and slug it out in the free mar- 
kets of the country then we will maintain the umbrella of Federal 
protection over them until such time as they can take care of them- 
selves. But whenever they can stand up with other Americans and 
carry their burden like everybody else, then I am in favor of giving 
them not only the privileges but the responsibilities of unqualified 
citizenship with all its incidence. 

Senator Warxrns. Thank you, Congressman. That expresses my 
views very well. : 

Mr. Sareapo. That is perhaps so, what the Congressman just stated. 

Representative Eneir. Do you think you make a very appealing 
argument to this committee or to the assembled press over at this 

table when you say the sole motivation for opposing this legislation 
is because, notwithstanding your competency to face competition in 
the world freely, you feel there are advantages in maintaining that 
sanctuary of Federal wardship? 
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Mr. Sareapo. There are advantages. 

Represent: itive Eneie. Do you think that is a very appealing ar- 
gument? Icompliment you on your candor, but I wonder about your 
Judgment. 

Mr. Sareavo. It is very true what the Congressman says, but none- 
theless by these privileges that we have on the reservations a man gets 
a little education and he has it over the non-Indian, and if he wants 
to go ahead in the reservation he can do so. If he doesn’t he can still 
exercise the non-Indian’s way of living on the outside and gain the 
advantages. 

You call it selfishness. Go back to when our treaties were made, 
how this Government treated our people, how we kept our part of the 
bargain, how our people were treated. We are supposed to forget 
that? 

That is not easy to forget. And it will never be forgotten, no more 
than the attack that Japan made on Pearl Harbor will ever be for- 
gotten by this Government. 

Representative Encie. Do you think that that has any pertinency 
to this legislation ? 

Mr. Sateapo. Ido. Yes. I do. 

Representative Enaie. If the Indians of this country are entitled 
to compensation for the way they were treated by the white man they 
should receive it, and in all fairness. And we did negotiate—I don’t 
think completely—with the Indians of California. But that is a 
matter that has to be handled separately. The question now is 
whether or not in some instances the Indians of this country have 
arrived at a status where they can go out and row their own boat 
and become full-fledged American citizens. 

I sat over in the House not so long ago, a year ago, and voted to 
wipe out some of the discrimination against the Indians because I 
did not think it was right to put an Indian under a gun and send 
him to Korea and bring him back to the United States as a second- 
class citizen. If an Indian can carry a gun in Korea he can stand 
at the bar in my State and have a drink with anybody else. And 
there oughtn’t to be any discrimination. I don’t like the idea that In- 
dians who are able to stand up and fight under the American flag 
have to be in a status of secondary citizenship, wards of the Federal 
Government. Those fellows do not need that kind of protection, 
and I do not believe that many of them want it. 

Now, in those cases in your reservations or elsewhere where you 
have Indians who cannot take care of themselves, then we will retain 
around them the protecting arm of Uncle Sam until they can take 

sare of themselves, but not beyond that, certainly. 

Mr. SAe@apo. May I say this: you speak of full-fledged citizenship. 
I believe that we have that full-fledged citizenship. And I do not 
believe when I say this that you can point out, as in your non-Indians 
who are supposed to be full-fledged citizens, where the American 
Indians turn Communist. I do not believe you can say that for the 
American Indians. 

Representative Eneir. I have never heard of an Indian being a 
Communist. 

Mr. Sareavo. That is right. We have never asked for any legisla- 
tion of this type, and until we ask for it, perhaps maybe then. But 
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IT can assure you this, that we never will ask for this type of 
legislation. 

Representative Eneie. Do you want the Indian Bureau out there 
herding your people around for the next half century ? 

Mr. Sareavo. I will say this: if it is the Indian Bureau that Con- 
gress finds fault with, deal with the Indian Bureau. Do away with 
it, or what you want to do with them, but leave our reservations 
alone. ‘Those are our homes. We want to keep them that way. 

Representative Berry (presiding). Do you want to run them your- 
selves without anything to do with the Indian Bureau then? 

Mr. Sarcapo. If the Congress so desires, as long as our reservations 
are not molested. I believe we could go along on that. However, 
at the same time we do realize that under the Indian Bureau setup 
that perhaps it may be the only way that our lands would be secure. 

Representative Berry. You mean to keep them off the tax list. 

Mr. Saueapo. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Just keep them off the tax list; that is all 
you want. You do not want the Indian Bureau; you do not want the 
Federal Government doing anything, but just leave your lands off the 
tax rolls. 

Mr. Saueapo. And keep the appropriations coming that the In- 
dians benefit from, such as your schooling and everything else. We 
feel those are obligations that this Government owes to the Indians. 

Representative Berry. Regardless of what the condition of the 
Indian is, whether he is fully competent or not. 

Mr. Saucapo. If he is competent I believe he can go ahead and make 
his own affairs, yes, but he will still have the reservation as his home. 

Representative Berry. We have to suspend. I am sorry. Are you 
finished ? 

Mr. SALGADO. —~ I am done. 

Representative Berry. We will recess at this time until 2:30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the committee was recessed, to be 
reconvened at 2:30 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Representative Berry. The subcommittee will be in order. 

Mr. Clarence H. Lobo? (No response. ) 

We will take the next witness, Frank Kafavoa. Is he here? (No 
response. ) 

The next witness is Cruz Siva. Is Cruz Siva here? 

Mr. Srva. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF CRUZ SIVA, LOS COYOTES INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WARNER HOT SPRINGS, CALIF. 


Representative Berry. Your name is Cruz Siva? 

Mr. Stva. That is right. My name is Cruz Siva. 

Representative Berry. Where do you live? 

Mr. Stva. Warner Hot Springs, Calif. 

Representative Berry. These men are going to testify with you? 

Mr. Srva. I asked the honorable Congressman when I got here if 
it would be permissible, and he promised me it would. On that 
assumption—— 
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Representative Berry. Are they on this witness list ? 

Mr. Siva. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Give me the names, please. 

Mr. Mazzerri. 1 am Max C. Mazzetti. 

Representative Berry. From Palm Springs ? 

Mr. Mazzerti. From Rincon Indian Reservation; also representing 
the councils within the three counties. 

Representative Berry. And your name? 

Mr. Lovaro. My name is Robert Lovato, of the Pala Indian 
Reservation. 

Representative Berry. You may proceed, Mr. Siva. 

Mr. Siva. Honorable Chairman and Members of the Congress, I 
sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before you on behalf 
of my people. After hearing the other testimony, because my reser- 
vation is so poor and away behind, I am kind of ashamed to say any- 
thing, but I will just have to go on, because I already have my name 
on the witness list. 

Representative Berry. We want you to tell about your reservation, 
regardless, 

Mr. Siva. It is the forgotten reservation. The majority of my 
people are uneducated, simply because I think they were situated just 
sort of like hillbilly people. The nearest town is Hemet, approxi- 
mately between 56 and 60 miles away, and Sierra, Calif., is the 
nearest big town, between 70 and 80 miles away. 

Those people out there, when they grew up had no way of attending 


school. Hot Springs, a little summer resort, a — place there, is 
the nearest place where they can get their schooling, but oe to 1930, 
I believe it was, Indians had to be sent to school to either 3 


or San Buenaventura, Ventura, Calif. For some rea aii can’t 
figure this out myself—they sent the Indian children there, and the 
parents didn’t want their children to attend school. I was one of 
them, too. I ran away from school two or three times, and now I 
thank my father for sending me far enough away that I did get 
what little education that I have now. He sent me to Albuquerque. 
That is too far away to walk back. 

Now those people are unfortunate that they have no way of making 
a livelihood. 

Representative Berry. How many live on the reservation ? 

Mr. Stva. That is a sort of fluctuating number. You can’t give a 
specific figure. Sometimes they follow seasonal jobs, and they come 
back to the reservation. Those few who remain raise cattle, sort of 
range cattle, second- and third-rate stuff. They just barely make a 
living, because the stock that goes out of there is poor due to the fact 
that it is brush country, brush and rock. The only thing that would 
be possible there would be the assistance of the Indian service in having 
geologists go in there and explore for minerals. 

We Indians don’t have any income or way of hiring a geologist 
to do that kind of work. 

Our roads are in bad shape. It is all hills and mountains, although 
we have a pretty good-sized reservation. 

There are two villages in our reservation. San Sidro is just a little 
canyon, and San Nashua is a little better. There is a little meadow 
there, at 6,500 feet elevation. It is a nice spot, but about 4 or 5 months 
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out of the year in the wintertime it is closed due to the fact that it 
freezes around those sharp grades. 

I remember when we st ayed back there, my dad used to go to the 
store on foot so we could have something to eat. 

Are there any more questions on that description I am giving? 
That is the best T can do. 

Representative Berry. Do the children go to school now? 

Mr. Siva. That is what I was going to touch on. I believe we are 
beginning to understand that this termination or discontinuance of 
Federal supervision over the Indians is inevitable. They are trying 
to send their children to school and get a higher education, to be pro- 
fessionally trained. As I said, they are really hard hit. It seems to 
me and to all of them that they need a little more time and assistance 
so that they can better themselves economically. 

Representative Berry. How long would you suggest? 

Mr. Srva. The way I see it is that that is ‘the hardest question that 
could be put before any man. As a good illustration, it would be 
like telling an undertaker I was going to die in 10 years or 5 years. 
It isa hard question. 

My apology to you, but that is the way I figure, that I can’t predict 
the time. To me it seems that it depends on this next generation 
that are in school now. They should tell the Government when they 
want discontinuance of Federal supervision of the Indians. 

Before I go any further, I was going to apologize to the group here 
for the conduct of this witness this morning. I sincerely apologize 
to you Members of Congress, and for the rest of the Indians. 

Representative Berry. Which group do you mean? 

Mr. Stva. Those others back there who presented such nice testi- 
mony here before your body, with the exception of those two, because 
the way I see it—probably their actions speak for themselves—they 
are not ready, the way I see it. 

Let me clear up a little bit on that. Is it allright? Is it permissible 
to hear on that just a little to clarify this? 

Those big farms are owned only by large corporations or finance 
companies or the banks. Very few people have money to operate those 
farms. The little fellows disappe sared during the depression because 
they couldn’t make it. Sometimes they borrowed money from the bank 
and put it back in the land they owned, and when the crop failed in a 
year or two they foreclosed the mortgages. 

I talked to several farmers down there, and they told me that. For 
instance, there are some brothers who have a thousand acres, a big 
corporation, but the little fellows down there have really to work. 

The way I see it, those Indians are not qualified or fully equipped 
to take on the full responsibilities, because they have been left behind 
so far. They should be given a little time to fit themselves for the life 
ahead of them. 

I heartily sympathize with those people down there because, as I 
say, they are poor. They are poverty stricken. Their land is very 
poor. And otherwise they have no means or training to get up on 
the economic level of their white neighbors. 

I think they should be considered very seriously in this bill before 
any action is taken. 

Representative Brrry. You have not told me how many people 
live on the reservation. 
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Mr. Siva. I beg your pardon. That, I told you, is hard to answer. 
There are 55 members. 

Representative Berry. You are not an organized reservation under 
Wheeler-Howard ? 

Mr. Siva. No; we are not under Wheeler-Howard. I am going to 
speak on that a little bit now, since you have brought that up. 

Representative Berry. What do you get by way of benefits from 
the Federal Government ? 

Mr. Stva. The only benefits they get are from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and I believe, and sincerely believe, that we are lucky, because 
otherwise we would be in museums now, but the Federal Government 
preserved our way of life, and I am thankful for that. 

Representative Berry. What do you mean by “our way of life”? 

Mr. Stva. When the Indians were put on reservations by Executive 
order, prior to that they were hunted, there was a bounty on them of 
$200 a head, if you will read the history of California. Not only th: at, 
but there was a term that became popular, “as good as a dead Indian. 

Representative Berry. It was not a way of life; it was just the 
plain life that you are talking about. 

Mr. Siva. You are correct. 

Representative Berry. It is kind of like Members of Congress over 
here last week, is that it? 

Mr. Stva. Yes. If you put it that way, it is all right with me. 

Any more questions ? 

Representative Berry. What I cannot understand is what the 
Government is doing for you now that the State government would 
not do for you. 

Mr. Siva. I am speaking for those people back there 

Representative Berry. They are not out hunting for Indians now, 
are they? 

Mr. Siva. No, because by an Executive order they are protected. 
But before that for several years they were people without a country, 
when the Congress did not ratify the treaties. 

Representative Berry. What is the Federal Government doing for 
you now? 

Mr. Siva. That is a good question. I have no malice or animosity 
toward any man presently, but I will say that under Government 
protection the people, your race, in their hearts figure or think they 
are doing good for the Indians, but I usually see they are only wor ead 
for their own selfish interests, and they always see something ahead 
that they will gain by creating some kind of organization and fooling 
us along. Those people back there in my home are very much con- 
cerned about this, because there is an organization down there known 
as the Mission Federation. Also on account of that we have never 
been able to cooperate as a unit on that reservation. When we pro- 
pose something that would be of benefit to the Indians on that reser- 

vation, one of their leaders—“the Captain,” he calls himself—goes 
down to this Mission Federation meeting and comes back and says 
“No.” He says, “We have an organization down there, and it has 
to be approved there. If not, it can’t work.” 

That is the reason we have been in a sort of split. We have had 
no unity to cooperate or do anything. Most of those people who 
understand what would happen if they join that Mission Federation 
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are the ones who are concerned. It is like throwing a child out to 
the hungry wolves. 

The children who are going to school would be the ones to handle 
their own affairs. They are going to school in the public schools 
of California. 

Right now they are hard hit. That is why I was ashamed to appear 
here and talk. 

Some time ago, the leaders of the organization which I just men- 

tioned—maybe they figure what is good for them, but to us it is 
bad, and I make no reflection on the personal integrity of their leader. 
I am not attacking this person. But I will say we don’t like the policy 
they follow. I will say that the leaders of that organization told the 
Appropriations Committee here that the Indians were ready to be 
terminated, and also that they were self-sustaining. But that was 
a mistaken representation, because pretty nearly all of my people 
in one way or another are dependent on their welfare aid. 

For instance, there is a man there-—— 

Representative Berry. Does that come through the Indian Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Siva. It comes under the county 

Representative Berry. It comes from the county, does it not? 
It does not come from the Government at all. 

Mr. Srva. No, it comes under a Federal act. 

Representative Berry. Schooling, but not subsistence. 

Mr. Srva. I am not talking about schooling. 

Representative Berry. Your assistance does not come under 
Johnson-O’Malley. The schooling does, but not assistance. It comes 
from the State and county. 

Mr. Stva. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Actually, your State and county are prob- 
ably doing more for you now than the Federal Government is. 

You do not have : any hospitals? 

Mr. Siva. That is another thing. The Indians didn’t know that 
this organization I was speaking of was here in Washington. I don’t 
know whether it was at the insistence of that particular body or the 
insistence of the Indian Service, but the Indians down there never 
asked for that. When we came up here 2 or 3 Indians asked us to be 
sure to find out about that, because they would like to have that 
restored until they got on their own feet. 

With your permission, I would like to read this letter that one 
Indian woman gave me before I came. 

Representative Berry. You do have a public health service, do you 
not, through the county ? 

Mr. Stva. That isright. I don’t like to say it, but there is too much 
discrimination shown along that line. That is a hard thing to say, 
pretty harsh, but that is the truth. 

Representative Berry. Would it be any different if this bill should 
pass ? 

Mr. Srva. It probably would, if the people were self-sustaining and 
on an economic basis with their white neighbors. We need time on 
that. An uneducated Indian cannot c ompete with his white neighbor. 

Representative Berry. Thank you, Mr. Siva. 

Mr. Siva. I will give you a good illustration. TI got fired from my 
job because I was undepend: able. 
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Representative Berry. Because you were undependable ? 

Mr. Siva. Yes. During 1950, I think it was, a Congressman intro- 
duced that termination bill, and that is when I got busy trying to help 
my people. It was instigated by that body for overnight termination. 
When I asked several of those Indians what they wanted in that 
termination, they told me that their leader promised them that if 
Federal supervision was terminated, they would be free overnight and 
their land would be tax-empt forever. 

I told them “No.” I said, “Don’t believe anything of that kind. No 
such thing would be.” 

That is when I started working trying to help those Indians. Some- 
times I would lose 2 or 3 days a week out of my job. Sometimes when 
there was something to be done, an emergency, I wasn’t there—I was 
someplace else trying to help the Indians. Finally they told me that 
they had to let me go because I was undependable. 

Sohere Iam. Ihave been out of work since July 14, I believe. 

What I am trying to say is that the Indians are so gullible that they 
fall easy prey to conniving people with greed and avarice in their 
hearts. 

I wish to read this letter: 

Hor Spr!nas, CAir. 

Laura Calac tried to get into the hospital on about the 21st of September but 
they would not accept her. Then on the 26th, nearly dead, they tried again, but 
she was not accepfed. On the 28th she was accepted and died on the 29th at 
9 p. m. 

Probably her life would have been saved if she had been accepted 
on the first visit. There is a little bit of discrimination shown here. 
Sometimes doctors tell them they have to be dead before they are 
accepted, which is the wrong reasoning. 

I heartily approve the suggestion made by one of your members 
that before any action is taken on this bill, the Indians should be 
given freedom to express their thoughts and to meet with the counties 
and the State to iron out their differences. After all, if Federal 
supervision is discontinued and we are put on a par with citizens of 
this country, we are the ones to be squabbling over the merits of the 
State, county, and city officials. 

So I think it is fitting that we be given opportunity before this 
action takes place on this bill. 

That is all. Thank you. 

(Mr. Siva’s authorization to represent the Los Coyotes Indians was 
filed with the subcommittee. ) 

(Resolution of Los Coyotes Indians, dated February 15, 1954, 
follows :) 

Los Coyores INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WARNER Hor Sprinos, CAuiv., February 15, 1954. 


Tribal members passed the following resolution: 

Whereas the tribal members of Los Coyotes Indian Reservation oppose termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over the Indians of this particular group as planned 
by the Indian Bureau for the following reasons : 

1. We are uneducated and not equipped to take on full responsibilities upon 
such short notice ; 

2. We Indians do not feel ready for such a drastic move and did not request 
such a law; 

8. We are fearful of a repetition of 1851-52. Promises have been made to 
us and broken by the Government many times. We are still waiting for ratifi- 
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eation of the treaty of 1851-52. This action should be taken before we talk of 
something else like termination ; 

4. Our land is unproductive and there is not enough for distribution among 
our people. It is all hilly and mountainous; 

5. We Indians feel that we paid the State of California a huge sum of money 
when we ceded the large piece of land, which now comprises the State of 
California, to the State. The same reasoning applies to the Federal Govern- 
ment which received our land and minerals; 

6. James Stewart, former area director, promised us that before the Indian 
Service was discontinued in California, our roads, homes, and water for irriga- 
tion would be developed. None of this has been accomplished ; 

7. The above represents our belief. We have not authorized or instructed 
any person or group to say anything contrary to the above. Mr. Purl Willis, 
also known as Pearl Willis, does not represent us nor do we belong to the Mis- 
sion Indian Federation or any other organization for which he is the spokesman. 

8. We urge our representatives in the Senate and the House to obtain a first- 
hand knowledge of the situation and not to rely upon the impression of the 
Indian Bureau which very often does not reflect the true facts. 

If these bills, H. R. 7322 and S. 2749, should pass, or any bill similar to the 
above mentioned we also oppose it; be it further 

Resolved, That the tribal committee respectfully request that the Los Coyotes 
Baud of Mission Indians be excluded from bills H. R. 7322 and §S. 2749 to termi- 
nate Federal supervision over the trust and restricted property of Indians tribes 
and individual Indians in California; be it further 

Resolved, That if Congress enacts legislation of this nature that the Los 
Coyotes Band of Mission Indians be authorized to ratify the legislation before 
it is applied to the Los Coyotes Band of Mission Indians. Unanimously 
requested. 

We the undersigned hereby certify this to be an exact copy of resolution. 

BANNING TAYLOR, 
Spokesman, 

Cruz SIVA, 

F'mEL NORTE, 

RAYMUNDO CHAPAROSA, 

LEO SEGUNDO, 


Committee Members. 
(Original copy in Los Coyotes files.) 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT LOVATO, PALA INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Lovato. My name is Robert Lovato. I am spokesman of the 
Pala Reservation. This is the authority they have given me here. 
Do I have to read this? 

We, the undersigned Indians of the Pala Tribe, hereby authorize our spokes- 
man, Mr. Robert Lovato, to represent our tribe and its members at the sub- 
committee and committee hearings on the proposed bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7522, 
for the termination of Federal supervision over Indians of California, sched- 
uled in Washington March 4 and 5, 1954. Furthermore, we fully endorse the 
written opinions and comments and revisions on same bill, which the tribe 
has prepared for the Pala Indians. 

This is my authority here, and there are the signatures. 

(Petition of the Pala Tribe referred to was filed with the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Lovaro. My group is located about 60 miles from San Diego, 
in San Diego County. 

Mr. Chairman, we, the Indians of the Pala Reservation, San Diego 
County, Calif., submit the following comments and revisions to the 
proposed bills S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, exclusively for our own reserva- 
tion, with the hope to see our problems settled. 

The Indian treaties have never been ratified, so we figure that might 
help us in the future. If we are going to wait for something lke 
that, it might hurt us in the end. 


CNet 
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We feel that mistakes of the past and recent mistakes must be cor- 
rected and justice be rendered to the first Americans, and it is the 
Indians I am talking about. Certainly we Indians are dissatisfied 
with the treatment and policies of the Indian Bureau, and certainly 
we want termination, but in the proper way. 

Year after year, legislation for termination of the Office of Indian 
Affairs is proposed in Congress, but never has it gone through. We 
list the following reasons for this failure: 

(a) The proposed legislation was not satisfactory to the Indians. 

(t) The stress was put more on the termination rather than on 
details. In other words, it was stressed “if” the termination was 
convenient, rather than how to work it out. 

I think it is fair enough there that we be given a chance to see how 
it would be worked out. In other words, give us a fair chance. 

Mr. Assorr. Are you speaking of termination of the Indian Bu- 
reau or the termination of Federal supervision of particular tribes? 

Mr. Lovato. I will come to that in a minute. 

Another thing that we would like the committee to consider is this 
blanket legislation. Legislation is always proposed for all California 
Indians. Such legislation could not work out, because the California 
Indians from many tribes live under many different conditions and 
have many different and varied problems. We all know that from 
the hearings already. 

Some of the reservations in the south are allotted lands, and most 
of it is tribal lands. Then again, the rest of the reservations, I 
wouldn’t say how many, are all tribal lands. They are not allotted. 
Some of them have assignments. That I wouldn’t know about, be- 
cause we never did accept that. 

Mr. Asrorr. You do not have a constitution ? 

Mr. Lovato. That is right. 

Mr. Asporr. You are not an TRA tribe? 

Mr. Lovato. That is right. We just have our spokesmen elected by 
the majority of the people who are of voting age. They are the ones 
who put in the spokesmen. We have four members here from our 
committee. We work as a whole, not just as one person trying to get 
the glory. 

Mr. Apgottr. Do I understand that you operate through this business 
committee? Is that what you call it? 

Mr. Lovato. That is right. When the first termination came out in 
1950, the committee didn’t know anything about this. After we found 
out how serious it would be to our people, we finally made up our 
minds that we would get together and try to do something about it, 
and at least let them know the hard points and the better points, 
and in some way to work out something that would be good. 

Right now we are fully opposed to the original bill and the one 
that is revised. 

If there are any questions, I will try to answer them right now. 

Mr. Apsrorr. Do you intend to develop that point a little more on 
your question with respect to blanket legislation ? 

Mr. Lovato. What is that? 

Mr. Assorr. You made a comment with respect to your objections, 
I believe, to the blanket legislation. 

Mr. Lovato, That is right. 

Mr. Assorr. What is your recommendation along that line? 
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Mr. Lovato. Let Mr. Mazzetti take over while I am looking this 
over. 

Mr. Mazzertt. The point of opposing legislation was that there 
are so many problems throughout the reservations in southern Cali- 
fornia throughout our three counties that we felt that any type of 
blanket legislation trying to cever in general the whole thing would 
naturally be harmful to others. That is the term we have used. We 
are always opposed to any type of blanket legislation. 

When Commissioner Emmons came out to San Diego to tell us 
about the bill, they were supposed to listen to the different groups. 
However, they did not. We have presented problems throughout 
the past, and we are opposed to any type of blanket legislation of 
that kind. 

Mr. Ansorr. Are you saying that you did not have an opportunity 
to express the views of your group to the Bureau people? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. We have since 1950, but they have never come to 
meet with us to negotiate a draft of a bill that would be favorable to 
our Indian people. 

Mr. Asrorr. Are you commenting with respect to the Pala Band 
of Mission Indians, or just the Mission Indians? 

Mr. Mazzetrrt. The Pala Band as well as others. We do have a 
nine-point program. Our councils came together on it in 1950, com- 
posing the problems that do arise on our Indian reservations at this 
time. 

Mr. Ansorr. But since 1950 you have conferred with the Bureau gen- 
erally on Federal legislation ? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. We have been informed of the problems, but to sit 
down and draft a bill, we have not done that. 

Mr. Aprorr. You understand. of course, that the bills that are before 
the committees—perhaps the California bill is an exception—are 
framework legislation, and into that framework must be fitted the 
final language. This is partly the purpose of the hearings. That 
must be the starting point. 

Mr. Mazzerrt. We will submit our ideas. 

Mr. Anrorr. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. I do have. I will let Mr. Lovato carry on. I don’t 
believe he had finished. 

Mr. Lovato. The next thing I would like to bring out is to find out 
why the well that was started in Pala was never completed. Although 
given $10.000 down there to start a well, which was dug, it was never 
completed. I wonder if this would be the right place to ask Mr. 
Hill, Area Director, for my own information, because I never did 
get an answer. We were never notified why, when, or where the 
money was going or who got it or anything like that. 

Mr. Ansorr. I don’t know that you want that particularly at this 
point in the record, do you? 

Mr. Lovato. O. K. That is good enough. 

Mr. Mazzrerti. Yes. we do want it. 

Mr. Lovato. IT would like to know, if he would be kind enough to 
let me know. That is one of the things the people on that reserva- 
tion would like to know. We never did find out. 

Mr. Asrort. It is something that is certainly susceptible of factual 
determination, and I suspect there is no mystery about it. 

Is Mr. Hill here? 
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Mr. Mazzerti. Yes. He is here. 

Mr. Assotr. Would you come over briefly, Mr. Hill, to comment 
on this question that he has raised? Did you hear the question ? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir, I believe I understand the question. 

I know something of the problem. Mr. Lovato inquires about the 
reason why the well that was drilled on the Pala Reservation some 
2 or 3 years ago has never been completed. There is no very good 
answer to his question. The intention originally in drilling the well 
was to sink the well and put a pump in and supply domestic water for 
certain parts of the reservation. It was anticipated that the well 
would be electrified. 

There was considerable delay, and I believe that the electric line 
has never been put in vet, through some controversy W ith the power 
company or for some other reason. I am not clear exactly what 
the trouble was. 

Then time went on and we became interested in an old agreement 
for the supply of water to the Pala Reservation that had been made 
first, I believe, in 1890, which provided that certain water supplies 
be given to the Pala Reservation by a local water district that had con- 
structed a dam on the San Luis Re ‘v River above the reservation. 

We referred the question to our legal counsel as to what rights 
existed under the agreement, and whether we were justified in in- 
stalling the well, pumping the water and paying the charges from 
Federal funds, when it was possib le that the water district was ob- 
ligated to supply the water free of charge in accordance with that old 
agreement. That question is still with our legal counsel. I regret 
that we have no answer yet. 

Mr. Asporr. But there was $10,000 expended in drilling the well 
or st irting to drill the well? 

Mr. Hirx. It was, whatever part of that $10,000 it took to drill the 
well. The Pala people were charged only for the amount of the ex- 
penditure that has been mi ide. I can’t tell you whether it was exactly 
$10,000 or $8,000 or $7,000, or what it was, but in accounting for our 
construction funds we have allocated the cost to the Pala Reservation. 

It is presumed that as soon as we get some legal determination, the 
well will be placed in operation or some adjustment made. I don’t 
think it would be fair to the Indian people to charge them with a 
nonproducing well from which they would derive no benefit. 

Mr. Ansorr. Did you drill to water? 

Mr. Huu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asgorr. All you lack is the power? 

Mr. Hitt. The power is the main lack at this moment. 

Mr. Appsorr. A rather important lack, of course. 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, it is. The people on the reservation feel that we 
should put a gasoline motor-driven pump.in the well and make water 
available rather than wait for the power. 

I would like to make a comment on the general situation in that 
San Luis Rey watershed. There is a good deal of water develop- 
ment in the valley. The water table has been lowered to a considerable 
extent. There is a serious doubt in many of those areas—and we 
have had some experience in other reservations—whether you get any 
more water by drilling more wells or not. In one case we have found 
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that we get about the same amount of water, but we get it out faster 
with 2 wells rather than 1. 

In other words, there is only so much water in the underground 
basin, and the more you pump, the faster you draw the water table 
down, but you don’t get any more total water supply. That factor 
is one to be considered in the present case, also. 

Mr. Lovato. May I ask another question about this? 

Representative Berry. I wonder if you would go on with your 
statement. This is stuff that you can fight out with the Department 
any time, can you not? We are pretty anxious to get this testimony 
in. We have 15 witnesses yet who came all the way here to testify. 
You can take this up with the Department and fight it out. If you 
need any help, let me know. Let’s go ahead with your statement now. 

Mr. Lovato. The next thing we would like to have done is that the 
liens on these lands be canceled. The rates are too high, as in this 
deal here. We owe more than the land is worth. 

Representative Berry. Proceed. 

Mr. Lovato, Another thing, we don’t want the Bureau removed 
unless they complete all these things. Otherwise, we would be left 
stranded and won't know what to do with things. 

Representative Berry. You want to get rid of them, but you want 
everything fixed up first; is that right? 

Mr. Lovaro. We want to settle all that first. 

Representative Berry. But you feel that you can handle your af- 
fairs after they get them in shape for you ? 

Mr. Lovato, I think the ones that are going to school now, if we 
give them a chance, when they get up to the age where they can think 
for themselves, are the ones who should settle that. Right now we 
are just lining up things. 

Representative Berry. Is that the extent of your statement? 

Mr. Lovato. That is it. 

Statement of comments and revisions to proposed bill submitted 
by the Pala Indians follows: 


COMMENTS AND REVISIONS OF THE PALA INDIANS TO THE PrRopOsED Brit S. 2749 
(SENATE) AND H. R. 7322 (House) To Provipe For THE TERMINATION OF 
FEDERAL SUPERVISION OVER THE PROPERTY OF INDIAN TRIBES, BANDS, AND GROUPS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


JOSEPH W. MARTIN. Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Chairman Hugh Butler, Subcommittee on Indian Affairs.) 
Mr. CHAIRMAN: We, the Indians of Pala Reservation, San Diego County, 
Calif., submit the following comments and revisions to the proposed bill 8S. 2749 


(Senate) and H. R. 7322 (House) exclusively for our own reservation, with the 
hope to see our problems settled. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS ABOUT THE RELATIONS AND POLICIES OF THE UNITED STATES 
TOWARD THE INDIANS IN GENERAL AND THE PALA INDIANS IN PARTICULAR 


The history of the Indians in California is a sad one: We cannot write it down 
now. The treaties, which we made with the United States Government were 
never ratified by the Congress. Many of the promises which we received were 
never fulfilled. The ill treatment, which was reserved for us, kept turning from 
bad to worse. 

We were put under Federal supervision, through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which retarded greatly our progress and deteriorated our conditions. 
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Now and then our cries were heard in Congress, many times the public opinion 
was stirred up. No action ever followed. Sometimes wrong decisions were made 
to exasperate our feelings and make our conditions seriously worse. In all this, 
we often felt that we were being exploited by politicians, deceived by able 
maneuvers, and tossed endlessly in a little comfortable game. 

We feel that the hour has come when past and recent mistakes must be 
corrected, justice must be rendered to the first Americans, who proved their 
sincere loyalty to their country in peace and who fought bravely for its greatness 
in war. 

For some 30-odd years the whole Indian problem in California, centered on 
the termination of Federal supervision.. 

Certainly, we Indians are dissatisfied with the treatment and policies of the 
Indian Bureau and certainly we wanted the termination, but in the proper 
way. 

Our desires were exploited by politicians and other people who expected to 
grab whatever little land was still in our hands. 

Year after year legislation for the termination of the Office of Indian Affairs 
was proposed in Congress but never went through. We list the following reasons 
for this failure: 

(a) The proposed legislation was not satisfactory to the Indians. 

(b) The stress was put more on the termination rather than on the details 
of it. In other words, it was stressed “if” the termination was convenient, 
rather than “how” to work it out. 

(c) Lack of the proper plan to prepare for such termination. It is evident 
that many things should have been done to improve our conditions, before 
terminating the Federal supervision. Consequently, many Indians opposed 
legislation because they foresaw that their conditions would be worse. 

(d) Legislation was started from the Indian Bureau or from some other small 
group, which thought it was interpreting the desires or representing all Indians, 
while Indians as a whole were not heard. 

(e) Blanket legislation—i. e., legislation was always proposed for all Califor- 
nia Indians. Such a legislation could not work out because the California In- 
dians form many tribes and live under many different conditions and have many 
different and varied problems. 

(f) Unfair provisions of proposed legislation. The subsequent history of such 
past proposed legislation is well known in Congress. Year after year opposing 
delegations of California Indians were heard in subcommittees of the Senate 
and the House and proposed legislation was killed, with the conclusion that 
many Senators and Representatives thought that the California Indians were 
hard to please, not knowing what they wanted. We acknowledge the fact that 
there are factions among the Indians of California with different views on the 
legislation for termination of Federal supervision. This dissension is due mostly 
to the fact that we are faced with different problems and it concerns mostly 
the details of the termination and not the basic principle of termination. 

All the California Indians agree on the basic principles of the termination 
and we deplore the fact that no effort has been made in the past by those 
responsible to find out by democratic process the thinking of the legal majority 
on this fundamental agreement. 

Consequently, we favor the following steps to be taken to solve our problem: 

(a) Proposed legislation be considered for each Indian tribe or other legally 
formed group (each reservation). 

(b) Such proposed legislation should be thoroughly discussed with the mem- 
bers of the interested tribe or group for the purpose of formulating it in clear 
and plain propositions. 

(c) After due consideration, these propositions should be brought to a ref- 
erendum of all the members of the tribe. 


(d) Final legislation should be enacted according to the legal majority ob- 
tained in such referendum. 

We realize that the above plan involves a little work. However, it is the 
only plan which would give satisfaction to most of us, at least on the Pala 
Reservation. We know by experience and knowledge that we all agree on our 
basic problems and that we can compromise on more minor details, in which 
we disagree, as long as we are faced with our specific problems. The experience 
tells us that agreement is difficult to be reached, when any tribes or groups are 
forced to view all their complex problems. 

In sharp contrast to the above-mentioned procedure we have been faced with 


a very unfair procedure in relationship to the proposed bill S. 2749 (Senate), 
H. R. 7322 (House). 
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These are the facts: 

On November 6, 1953, our spokeswoman—at that time Mrs. Julia Calac— 
received a copy of the draft of proposed bill with a letter from Mr, Leonard 
Hill, Sacramento area director, dated November 2, requesting comments and 
revisions to same by November 20, 1953. 

On November 9 we had a meeting at 7:30 p. m. to discuss proposed legis- 
lation. The tribe, as a whole, strongly opposed this bill. A letter was written 
to the President of the United States, Secretary of the Interior, Commissioner 
Emmons, and Members of Congress asking that we be given an extension of at 
least 90 days to work out a program which would benefit all. On November 14, 
1953, Mr. Leonard Hill met with the Indians to explain this bill, which he has 
assisted in drafting. There were many questions that he was unable to answer 
concerning the bill. On December 20, 1953, we received an answer to our letter 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs through Mr. Leonard M. Hiil. The Com- 
missioner made it clear that our letters had never reached the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Interior, and Members of the Congress, but 
had been transmitted to him and that the time limitation in which we were to 
consider the bill was beyond the control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

{ second letter was sent to the President of the United States, the Secretary 
of Interior and Members of Congress on November 19, 1953, along with a peti- 
tion signed by the adult members of the Pala Tribe together with a tentative 
and hastened review of the bill, in view of the lack of time given to consider the 
bill and to express opinions on same. This review repealed some of the pro- 
visions of the bill and proposed corrections to others. We expected that some 
consideration would be given to this letter. This letter, likewise, never reached 
the President and other persons to which it had been directed. It was again 
referred to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Glen Emmons, who answered 
on February 5, 1954, repealing practically every opinion and proposal expressed 
in our letter. 

Our group of Pala Indians is formed by two different groups; one original of 
Pala and a second one original of Warner Springs. When California was under 
the Spanish and Mexican law, the right of Indians to their homes and adjacent 
pasture land was inalienable without their consent. When the United States took 
possession of California and a new State government was formed, the California 
law proclaimed its intention to protect the rights of Indians, but obliged them 
to come before a duly authorized officer within a specified time and declare what 
lands were theirs and how they intended to use them. This law was very un- 
just because the Indians were ignorant of the white man’s language and their 
methods of procedure. In other words, this law was a deliberate and definite 
scheme of dishonest men to make legal the dispossession of the Indians. This 
is what happened to the Warner’s Ranch Indians. The Indians were promised 
better lands and better housing if they would agree to move from Warner's 
Springs. They refused to do so. Friends of the Indians appealed to the courts 
but the decision was ruled against them. Then an appeal was made to the 
Supreme Court and this too ruled against them. So, for the first time in history 
Congress appropriated $100,000 to buy land for these homeless Indians. 

In May 1903, the Indians of Warner’s Springs Ranch, San Felipe, Puerta de la 
Cruz and Mataguay were dispossessed and driven from their homes to this valley 
of Pala. 





SOME SPECIFIC ANSWERS TO THE PROPOSED BILL 8. 2749 (SENATE), H. R. 7322 (HOUSE) 

We strongly oppose both the original draft of the bill and its revised version 
proposed to Congress as they stand. 

We agree that the activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs should be termi- 
nated in California. 

If and when satisfactory legislation for the termination will be enacted, we 
favor that all provisions for such termination be carried on by State or county 
agencies, with Federal aid. 

To section 3 of the bill: We want to prepare the roll of our reservation, with- 
out interference of any arbitrary changes by the Secretary of the Interior. We 
want to make sure that no member of our tribe be left out and no one be ad- 
mitted without previous adoption by the tribe. Any claim be decided by the 
eourts. 

To section 5 of the bill: We want to be sure that all the lands reserved for 
the Pala Indians in the patent of 1891 (Old Pala) and the surveys of 1902 and 
1903 (New Pala) are vested in our tribe to be given to its members. 
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We want to keep use and ownership of the Morgan Hill Reserve and ask that 
proper access to it be established. Recently the Bureau of Indian Affairs tried 
to devolve such property to the United States Department of Forestry. We 
strongly oppose such a move. 


MORGAN HILL 


Morgan Hill consists of approximately 9,000 acres. In 1908 this land was set 
aside by the Federal Government for the use of the Indians. On September 
24, 1953, representatives from the Indian Bureau met with the Pala band and 
told us that unless we could prove we had used this land it would be turned 
over to the United States Forest Service. We wish to state that the original 
Pala Indians have used Morgan Hill since 1816. The rafters used in building 
our mission were brought down from Morgan Hill by the Indians. Morgan Hill 
was a food gathering territory, the Indians gathered fibers to make their baskets. 
Herbs were gathered for medicinal purposes. Since Morgan Hill was set aside 
for our use it has become almost inaccessible. Agreements with landowners 
must be made by Indian Bureau officials for rights of way, permits must be 
obtained from the Bureau, and other officials. When it was possible to obtain 
such permission, posts and Christmas trees are cut from Morgan Hill and used. 

At this time we want it to be known that approximately 160 out of 11,016 
acres of land assigned to the Pala Indians are irrigable. Most of the land is dry, 
brushy, rocky and insufficient to provide a living for more than 300 members of 
the tribe. Most families have only 1% acres of irrigable land and many of 
the members are without even this small allotment of land. 

We ask that a provision be enacted by which each member of our tribe be 
given sufficient irrigable land to enable him to make a living. This would at 
least provide him with a good start. Such a provision would correct the in- 
justice perpetrated in the past and never amended, 

We call the attention of the committee to the deplorable conditions of the 
housing provided for the Indians of Pala. 

When, in 1902 and 1903, most of us were forced to leave our homes at Warner 
Springs, San Felipe and Puerta de la Cruz and Mataguez, we were promised 
comfortable and good homes. These were never provided. 

We ask a provision by which our families be provided with healthy and proper 
housing. Such provisions should be carried on by State and county agencies 
with Federal aid. 

Roads are in very poor condition. Provision should be enacted to properly 
maintain those in existence and build those necessary. 

We ask a provision by which a full guaranty and assurance of legal water and 
mineral rights be given with our lands, without any liens, encumbrances and 
restrictions. 

To section 6: To (a) We do not deem feasible the No. (8) way of disposing 
of our lands. 

We ask that No. (4) be enacted in a clearer version. We oppose force and 
pressure from the Secretary of the Interior in disposing of our lands. 

We oppose any sale by the same for our tribe. 

We ask that it be left to the members of the tribe to determine the time 
limits and method of disposing of our lands 

To section 7: We feel that the Secretary is given too much power in disposing 
of our lands and we are justly afraid that we may be the victims of trickery. 
Provisions must be enacted to prevent any unjust pressure on the members of 
our tribe. Consequently section 7 must be changed. 

To section 9: We ask that the tax-exemption period be extended from 5 years 
to at least 10 years, and full exemption be given to all members of the tribe over 
45 years of age. 

(b) Of same section: To avoid injustice we ask that any members of our 
tribe unable to conduct his own affairs be declared so by the proper State 
board established for non-Indians. Any similar limitations for those of over 
6U years of age be processed through the same board. 

In connection we ask a provision by which we are given full and clear guar- 
anty of equal hospital and education facilities, the same as non-Indians enjoy, 
without discrimination. 

To section 10: We ask the provision be modified so as to leave to the members 
of the tribe to decide of disposition and future use of all property considered in 
this section. 

We ask provision by which the sacredness of burial grounds be kept for the 
future, by transferring care of same to such public nonprofit body, as we see 
convenient. 
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To section 11: Provision is asked, by which irrigation project be extended to 
all irrigable land in our reservation and the old irrigation be completely over- 
hauled. Without water our land is worthless. 

Provision must be enacted, by which we are guaranteed that the irrigation will 
be carried on our lands, after the specified 5 years, by annexation to existing 
water irrigation districts, or by forming a new one. 

We ask that proper legal and technical assistance of State and county agen- 
cies be given, free of charge, for this purpose. 

We think it very unjust to charge the cost of the irrigation project and equip- 
ment against the land. Such provision renders our land worthless, as commercial 
value is concerned, because the assessed charges for such project exceed by far 
the total value of the land. We feel that such provision will expose the members 
of our tribe to dirty speculations by those who have means to buy our land very 
cheap. 

We ask the Congress to look into the matter of the well drilled for the Pala 
Indians, located in section 34 T.9 S., R. 2 W. San Bernardino meridian. In 1950 
$10,000 was appropriated by Congress for this well. This well was never 
completed. 

To sections 13 and 14: Be modified according to the changes asked for section 
6 and no liens and obligations be claimed against our funds and properties. 

To section 18: We ask that we be guaranteed full water rights on our lands 
without liens and restrictions and that water rights on our watersheds be fully 
protected. 

To section 19: We oppose the provision by which the Secretary may use said 
funds for the purpose of defraying expenses incident to carrying out any of 
the provisions of the termination. 

To section 21: Again we object to the extension of the powers given to the 
Secretary in relation to the termination. 

To section 22: We ask that all debts due by individual Indians to our tribe or 
to the United States be canceled. 

To section 23: We agree that no special services be reserved to us upon termi- 
nation of the activities of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. But we ask guaranty 
that all welfare services given by State and county agencies to non-Indians, be 
extended to us, without prejudice and discrimination. 

To section 26: Provision be enacted, by which no arbitrary decision, pertaining 
to our properties and affairs, be made by the Secretary, without consultation with 
the members of the tribe by referenda. 

1. The provisions of this letter required consultation with the members of the 
tribe. This was done and the tribe cooperated. 

2. The provisions will involve expenditures which, at first glance might seem 
excessive but in the end will prove it is not so much. 

ROBERT LAVATO, 
Spokesman, Pala Indian Reservation. 
JOSEPHINE Q, JACKSON, 
CATTIERINE M. TRUJILLO, 
CHARLES F.. MYERS, 
DOMINGA PERTILLO KIRKLAND, 
Members of the Tribal Committee. 


Representative Berry. Is there any other statement from your 
group? Do you want to add something ? 


STATEMENT OF MAX C. MAZZETTI, RINCON INDIAN RESERVATION 


Mr. Mazzerrt. I am the spokesman for the Rincon Reservation, and 
I have been requested to come here and present our views on the 
termination program of the Bureau now before Congress. 

The first thing I would like to explain my authority, which has been 
granted me by the council December 3, 1953. 

We have two treasurers who agreed to lend $500 for me to come 
here and represent the Rincon Reservation and its people in opposing 
the two withdrawal bills that have now been introduced. Anything 
over $500 has to be approved by the tribal council of the Rincon 
Reservation. I do have that order here from the council. 
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(The Rincon, Barona, and Pauma Reservations authorization to 
Mr. Mazzetti follows :) 


Rincon INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Valley Center, Calif., December 3, 1953. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

On the Rincon Indian Reservation, in the year of 1949, it was brought before 
the people, by the council, at a general meeting that the money belonging to 
Rincon Community be deposited in the Bank of America, at Escondido, Calif., 
to the account of the Rincon community. ‘This money is to be drawn out with 
the signatures of two treasurers appointed by the council. At a general meet- 
ing in 1951 it was moved and seconded that the treasurers be allowed to write 
checks up to $10 at any time necessary, as long as this did not exceed $10 in 
any 1 month. Any time a check was to be written exceeding this amount, the 
majority of the council must approve. 

At a special meeting called December 3, 1953 at which time it was moved 
and seconded that Max C. Mazzetti be given $500 toward expenses for a trip 
to Washington, D. C., to appear before the congressional hearings to be held on 
the withdrawal program. This amount is to be taken from the Rincon Com- 
munity checking account. 

Max C. Mazzetti, 
Max C. MAzzerri, Spokesman. 

Signed and approved by the Council of Rincon Indian Reservation : 

Bernardino Counts, 

BERNARDINO COUNTS, 

George R. Calac, 

GrEORGE R. CALAc, 

Marcus Golsh, 

Marcus Gousa, 

Dorothy Despirito, 

DororHy DeESsPIRITO, 
Committee. 


BarONA INDIAN RESERVATION, 
February 22, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is to certify that the Barona tribal committee hereby appoints Mr. Max 
Mazzetti to represent them before the joint committee of Congress in the hear- 
ing on the Bureau withdrawal bill S. 2749 and H. R. 7322. He is further au- 
thorized to represent us before any official of the Indian Bureau, or any other 
Government agency. 

Catherine Welch, 
Mrs. CATHERINE WELCH, 
Spokeswoman, Barona Tribal Committee. 
Mrs. Christine Maxey, 
Mrs. CHRISTINE MAXEY, 
Secretary, Barona Tribal Committee. 


PAuMA RESERVATION, 
Pauma, Calif., February 28, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 
This is to certify that the Pauma tribal committee hereby authorizes Mr. Max 
Mazzetti as a delegate to Washington, D. C., to speak on our behalf. 
P. S.Attached copy is a copy of a letter from the Sacramento area office recog- 
nizing us as the duly elected tribal council of the year of 1954. 
amuel J. Powvall, 
AMUEL J. POWVALL, 
Spokesman. 
Maurice Magante, 
MAURICE MAGANTE, 
Cleto J. Forbes, 
CLETO J. ForRBEs, 
Chris Forbes, 
CHRIS FORBES, 
Committee. 


Ss 
S 
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Representative Berry. Are you an organized tribe? 

Mr. Mazzetri. Yes, we are, not under the Wheeler-Howard Act, 
but we do have our elections like the other reservations in southern 
California do each year. That is, most of the reservations do have 
elections and the council is put into office with the authority of being 
the tribal government of that respective reservation. 

Representative Berry. How many do you have on your reservation ? 

Mr. Mazzerti. It would be unwise for me to make any statement at 
this time, because we do also have Indians who live on and live off. 
I know the Bureau has a record of that. It is incorrect, but we do 
look to that to find out how many Indians are enrolled in the various 
reservations by the report. 

At this time I will make a report as to what happened since 1950 
since it was brought up here yesterday when the session started. 

I have been recognized as the secretary of the tribal council com- 
posed of the three counties of southern California, known as the 
Mission area. I would like to read my report at this time. 
Reading: | 





STATEMENT OF MAX C. MAZZETTI, RINCON INDIAN RESERVATION 


In 1950 a delegation of the Mission Indian Federation went to Washington, 
D. C.; this delegation was headed by Mr. Purl Willis, acting as their counselor. 
This group requested that all appropriations for the Indian Bureau be cut off 
immediately and that they. be given immediate withdrawal from the Govern- 
ment. They did not think how it would affect the Indian, nor did they seem 
to care about its effects on their future. This withdrawal bill was introduced 
by Congressman Clinton D. McKinnon. The Indian people in southern Cali- 
fornia did not know anything about this bill until it was read in the papers 
locally. At this time Mr. Steve Ponchetti, spokesman of the Santa Ysabel 
Reservation, sent out notices to the spokesmen and tribal councils of Riverside 
and San Diego Counties to meet regarding this bill. A meeting was called at 
the Los Coyotes Reservation at Warner Springs, Calif. This meeting was 
attended by some 300 Indians. It was at this time that the spokesmen and 
their committees banded together to fight this withdrawal bill, which was H. R. 
7473, as it was so detrimental to all of our Indian people. The acting chairman, 
Steve Ponchetti, asked if any of the spokesmen or councils had authorized this 
delegation to go to Washington to request the withdrawal. He was informed 
that not one reservation spokesman nor council had any knowledge of this 
delegation being in Washington to request the withdrawal. This delegation 
was claiming to represent all of the Mission Indians, although they were not 
authorized by the elected tribal councils. 

The spokesmen and their committees or tribal councils are put into office 
by a majority vote of the reservation. This is done by a general election which 
is held on each reservation. All adult enrolled members of the reservation 
being of voting age are allowed to vote for the man they think best qualified 
or of their party, to hold office. This form of tribal government has been in 
effect since 1932. This form of government is recognized by the Indian people, 
as well as the Indian Bureau. In fact, it was the Indian Bureau’s idea that 
we adopt this democratic form of government. On most reservations this elec- 
tion is held each year. This form of government has taken place of the old 
form, of captains, who in the olden days had a seal showing that the United 
States Government recognized them as authorized leaders. However, this has 
been done away with since 1932. 

At this meeting in 1950, spokesmen and council members being very con- 
cerned for their people asked many questions regarding some of our many 
problems. These are some of the problems: The exact surveys of the reserva: 
tion lines must first be settled before the Government should be allowed to 
withdraw. What water rights do the Indians have to the reservation lands? 
What will happen to our homes that do not meet State and county specifica- 
tions? What mineral rights do we have to our lands? The liens on some of 
our reservations are so high that it would be impossible for manv of our Indians 
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to hold their lands or progress. Most of our Indian people do not have suffi- 
cient funds to pay off these liens, and then be expected to improve and hold 
their lands. Some lands have liens against them which exceed the value of the 
property. Therefore, it would be impossible for the Indian to hold this land. 

Rights of ownership to lands. Some lands are held tribal, some reservations 
have allotments. Most of these are of different status. 

In the past, Indians have been pushed around from the lands they lived on 
because the law prohibited the Indians from homesteading. So other people 
homesteaded lands and the Indians were run off. This has caused great con- 
fusion among many of our Indian people because they have been placed upon 
a reservation that belongs to another group of enrolled Indians. 

Maybe I should explain that. In prior times the Indians who were living in 
certain areas, and other people who come in and homestead the land would run 
the Indians off. They had been pushed around so many times like that that it 
made it a point of confusion, and the reservations were set aside under the act 
of 1891. Certain bands were put on this reservation, and other Indians that had 
been run off other areas of the State were put on these reservations where there 
was already an enrolled band on that reservation. By putting the other Indians 
on with those who were enrolled in that reservation, it did not give them clear 
rights in with the other tribe. 

After all these problems were presented, the 15 tribal councils from various 
reservations went on record in complete opposition of the withdrawal bill, H. R. 


7473. The motion was approved by all members present. Letters and telegrams 
were sent in to our Congressman and Senator in Washington; also, many of the 
northern California Indians sent in opposition to this, too. 

We met with Congressman McKinnon and requested a public hearing, which 


was given to us on October 18, 1950, at which time the two opposing groups were 
present. This committee was composed of Hon. Clare Engle, chairman, Hon. 
Norris Poulson, and Clinton D. McKinnon. This group found that the Indians 
were not getting the benefits that the money appropriated for them should give. 
The Public Lands Committee understood our problems and did not recommend 
that the bill go through. 

In the following years and up to the present date, the Indians are still opposed 
to any legislation of withdrawal until the problems are met fully and settled 
We now go on record as opposing the two present withdrawal bills, H. R. 7322 
and S. 2749, that are in the Senate and the House, because it does not give the 
proper security or settlement of problems to the Indians. Passage of this bill 
would only cause more confusion and lawsuits in the county, State, and Federal 
Government. We are at this time still requesting that appropriations be made 
to settle the problems of land dispositions, roads to meet county specifications, 
and to fully meet all needs of the Indians within reasonable requests. We request 
that Congress meet our 9-point program, which was fully agreed upon by the 
Spokesmen’s and Committee’s Business Councils of San Diego, Imperial, and 
Riverside Counties. 

I might explain that this is a report on the views since 1950. However, at the 
present time, or just yesterday, I was informed that they had their own pro- 
gram in mind as they are representing the Soboba, Cabazon, Pechanga, and 
Cahuilla Indian Reservations. 

As you can see by the above report, we have always been opposed by the 
Mission Indian Federation, as we are fighting for all Indians to secure that 
which is right. Mr. Purl Willis, who leads the Mission Indians Federation, has 
in the past appeared before Congress, along with a few Indians, claiming to 
represent the majority of Indians, or all of the Mission Indians. Mr. Willis 
claimed to represent 2,500 Mission Indians before the 78th Congress. However, 
a few years later he claims only 1,600 under the Ernest L. Wilkson contract for 
the Indian Claims Commission Act. In the summer of 1952, Mr. Willis claimed 
584 followers, whose names he had on a petition which was placed before the 
board of supervisors, in San Diego, at which time he was trying to push the 
withdrawal, or immediate termination— 


I might state further on that that I was one of the delegates of the 
tribal council to go and investigate that record, and upon looking 
into this 584 names, we found 1 Indian girl from our reservation, a 
Helen Calac, who had passed away a year before that time. Her name 
was on this petition. We found many who signed twice, and we found 
some who were overseas so we know they could not have signed that 
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petition for withdrawal. Also, there were letters that were sent 
around to some of the Indians who signed this petition because they 
thought they were signing their names for the $150 per capita pay- 
ment. That is how they did get the 584 names. If there was a break- 
down, you would find out that legally there would be very few names 
backing the Mission Federation. However, I would not be a bit sur- 
prise if Mr. Willis came in here and claimed to represent 10,000 
Indians. 
1 will go on with this report. [Continues reading :] 


without first making any negotiations with the State, county, or subpolitical 
divisions. Some of the names on the above-mentioned petition were names of 
minors and many from my own reservation. He had the names which I have 
explained. After checking we found only a small number of names which we 
tigured were legal. Therefore, you can see he has steadily lost membership of 
the people he claims to represent, and his followers, but he keeps coming to 
Washington claiming to represent the majority of Indians of southern California. 

Will you, as Members of the Senate and Congress, still listen to this man and 
let him jeopardize the future of the Indian people? 

The tribal councils requested surveys of their reservations, which would 
coincide with the original surveys and not the surveys of 1910. This was brought 
about by a letter written by me to the Secretary of the Interior and the area 
director in Sacramento. The Indian Bureau, as a result, made a contract with 
the Bureau of Land Management, who sent out Mr. Averald and his crew, who 
came to the Los Coyotes Reservation, and upon checking lines they refused to 
listen to the spokesman, Banning Taylor, and only wanted to retrace the present 
lines, and not follow the original survey as we had requested. Mr. Taylor 
therefore ordered them out of his reservation. 

These surveyors then went to the Barona Indian Reservation, which had lost 
a large portion of land in the 1988 survey. The original survey of Barona was 
made and approved in 1881 by Bront, Bureau of Land Management. Mr. 
Averald and his crew started to survey. However, when Mr. Ramon Ames, an 
oldtimer of the reservation, who is well posted on this type of information, 
showed them the map of 1881, Mr. Averald refused to accept this, and informed 
Mr. Ames that the 1910 survey was the same. However, in checking this, the 
two surveys were not the same. Mr. Averald was told that if he did not follow 
these original surveys, he would have his license revoked. Therefore, he left 
this area and has not returned. 

The Spokesmen’s and Committee’s Business Councils of Riverside, San Diego, 
and Imperial Counties urgently request that appropriations be appropriated to 
meet and fulfill the promises made to our Indian people, promises which have 
not been honored. Our Commissioner, Glenn L. Emmons, read the President’s 
message to us when Mr. Emmons was in the area, at San Diego, on November 14, 
1953. It was made clear in this message that the President of the United States 
had promised to listen to the tribal groups. 

Once again we go on record as opposing the two withdrawal bills, H. R. 7322 
and §S. 2749, and request that the 9-point program which was agreed upon by 
our Spokesmen’s and Committee’s Councils of Southern California be followed. 

I also have some of the other problems which I didn’t mention here, 
which I should bring up. ‘ 

Another point was our assigned lands. The council of the Rincon 
Reservation does approve assignment to an individual if they think 
they are capable of carrying on and managing the operations of that 
field. However, we find at the present time that the area director 
refuses to go along with us in approving and giving security to the 
people who do have the assignments. I have discussed it with him 
and he feels that in case someone passes away, they have too much 
trouble with heirship. 

However, again I suggested that upon approving the assignments 
they assign first and second heirs with the assignment, which would 
eliminate the additional expenses of getting heirship. 


ior. 
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What do you thing about that? Would that be proper, do you think? 

Representative Berry. What is this assignment you are talking 
about ? 

Mr. Mazzerri. Our reservation has been surveyed and many of our 
people at that time, in the old days—— 

Representative Berry. Is it just land use? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. Under the present status, that is what it is, yes; 
no security to the Indians. 

Representative Berry. Has it been allotted? 

Mr. Mazzettt. No, sir. It was surveyed for allotments between 1927 
and 1928, and some of our people at that time refused to accept allot- 
ments, which was the Mission Federation at that time. They refused 
to accept them. So there are some of these fields that are without 
anyone claiming them. 

The council felt that we would approve assignment to individuals 
to carry on business and make a livelihood at some time. Therefore, 
we have gone ahead with that program of assigning, instead of 
leaving the land idle. 

There is that point of confusion. Our Indian people hate to build 
homes on assignments without any security. We have asked con- 
stantly for some type of security for our Indian people, through 
the Indian Bureau, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Commis- 
sioner, and they all seem to want to give the proper security to our 
people. 

Represenative Berry. If the council had the authority to grant 
those, w ould you not be better off ? 

Mr. Mazzrerr1. That is what we have been doing, but it has to come 
with the final approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Representative Berry. If the council had the final say, if you did 
not have to bother with the Secretary of the Interior, would you not 
be better off ? 

Mr. Mazzertt. That is the way with the present status right now. 
It cannot be legally approved without the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

Representative Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzetrt. That is what I thought. 

Representative Berry. Would you not be better off if you could 
handle it yourself? 

Mr. Mazzertt. Just a minute. There are too many problems in- 
volved. We cannot accept that at this time. 

Representative Berry. All right. Do you have an allotment? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. Yes, I do have. 

Representative Berry. Is it dry or irrigated ? 

Mr. Mazzertt. Irrigated. 

Representative Berry. How many acres? 

Mr. Mazzertt. Five acres. 

Representative Berry. Is that in trust? 

Mr. Mazzerrtt. It is in trust; yes, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do you have to pay for the water you use? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. That is another question. The way the form of 
the contract has been made, it is that the water was to be free. How- 
ever, that is why we have the liens that have come up on our lands, 
which brings up about a $138,000 lien in the last report I had from 
Mr. Hill, in the latter part of 1950, when he came to California on 
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the survey. Since that time I have written requesting what the lien 
is at the present time, but I have not received the information on 
that. So I still come back to the same statement that he gave me in 
i950. 

Representative Berry. Do you claim that you or the council or the 
tribe is paying 

Mr. Mazzertt. It is tribal lands, assignment land, and allotted land. 

Representative Berry. Are you paying anything on it to pay it 
off ? 

Mr. Mazzerri. No. We are trying to find out what the deal is on 
it, under the Levitt Act, which says the Secretary of the Interior has 
authority to cancel them. That is what we want. Like these other 
problems, nothing is clear and definite to us. That is what we are 
wondering about. 

Representative Berry. Would you not be better off if you were 
handling your own affairs and did not have to consult 2 Bureau 
all the time? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. In this respect, if our lands were clear. But they 
are not clear. That is why we cannot accept this type of bill. 

Representative Berry. Would you not like to handle your own 
affairs instead of consulting the Bureau all the time? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. I never had to get on my hand and knees to the 
Bureau yet, and I don’t intend to. 

Representative Berry. You do not get anything when you do, do 
you? You have been messing around with this stuff for 25 years, 
and where are you? You do not know where you are today. You are 
waiting for opinions on this and opinions on that. 

Mr. Mazzerri. We want to get these things clarified. That is why 
we came to Washington. We were delegated to find out what is going 
on and why bills come through like this . We came down here to get 
some information on these things as well as to express our views to you. 

Are they going to let these liens run on for 50 years as the bill says, 
and hold a first mortgage? 

Representative Berry. On your irrigation project, do you pay any- 
thing for operation and maintenance? 

Mr. Mazzertt. No: we don’t. That is what I want to find out and 
get that cleared up, because some say we should pay a dollar an acre 
a year. 

Representative Berry. Who keeps the ditches cleaned out? 

Mr. Mazzertt. We have a water man there in Rincon. 

Representative Berry. Who pays him? 

Mr. Mazzerti. The Indian Bureau pays him. 

Representative Berry. You folks who use the water do not pay 
anything at all, is that right ? 

Mr. Mazzerrt. I tell you, there is a contract we made with the 
Commissioner of Irrigation at the present time, made with the Mutual 
outfit. They put a big dam known as Lake Hinshaw. When they 
put that dam in they cut our water supply. In the past year it 
was running through the reservation, known as the San Luis Rey 
River, which goes all through Pala and on out to Oceanside. When 
they cut that they made a contract that we would get so much water, 
and if the water went low they would pay electricity for operating 
our pump. Of course that has not been too satisf: actory, because in 
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the summer we need water more than ever, and our water table goes 
very low. 

Those are some of the things we came to Washington to find out 
about so we could tell the people what actually the statutes are at 
the present time. 

That is just one of our problems, and that is a pretty big problem, 
because in San Diego County there are water suits all over that area 
now. 

We also had a well requested for the Rincon Reservation, and we 
were informed by the Public Lands Committee at San Diego that 
there was $10,000 set aside for another well for the Rincon Reserva- 
tion and $10,000 set aside for Pala. After being informed of that, 
it seemed that the Bureau didnt go along too well with that, even 
though they did approve it. They moved our area director out of 
California shortly after that. 

Representative Berry. Is your idea of the Leavitt Act that the cost 
of the project is canceled ? 

Mr. Mazzerri. The Commissioner has authority to do that, as I 
understand it. Isn’t that correct ? 

Representative Berry. Does not the Leavitt Act provide that the 
payment is deferred so long as title remains in the Indians? 

Mr. Mazzerti. That is correct. 

Representative Berry. Then there is quite a lot of difference between 
that and cancellation, is there not? 

Mr. Mazzetrt. But it does say the Secretary of the Interior has 
authority to cancel it. 

Another thing, a lot of these pipelines on our reservation are 
deteriorating. 

Representative Berry. You want the Government to repair them ? 

Mr. Mazzetri. We have to make some type of negoti: vt 

Representative Berry. Do you think it would be all right for you 
to pay for that? 

Mr. Mazzerrit. With the big liens we have right now, it would be 
pretty tough to try to get several thousands of dollars to put in a new 
pipeline. It would be pretty rugged. Most of our people are barely 
getting by now. 

Representative Berry. What percentage of the acreage on your res- 
ervation is under irrigation ? 

Mr. Mazzertr. That is a. very tough question for me right now, 
because I have never taken an accurate count. However, the Bureau 
contends there are 720 acres under irrigation. 

Another point, they put this area, this 720 acres which this lien 
covers—some of the lands have never had these pipelines put on 
which are supposed to be irrigable under the program. Some of us 
have looked into it and find they do not have any pipelines. They 
wanted to do a little farming and this made it difficult for them, 
because there were no pipelines on the land within the 720-acre area 
on which they placed the lien. That is one of our problems. 

I am trying to let you know some of our problems that we must 
negotiate on before any withdrawal bill goes on. 

Representative Berry. I want to th: ink you, Mr. Mazzetti, for your 
statement and the information you have given us. 

Mr. Mazzerrt. I am only starting here. We have so many other 
problems. ; 
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Representative Berry. Our job is to listen to problems. 

Mr. Mazzertt. The point is that this was for discussion, I under- 
stood, on this withdrawal bill, and it was up to us to present our prob- 
lems and let you know what is confronting our Indian people. Un- 
less you know, you would think this was a good bill, because you 
would not realize what the problems are. I believe Congress has 
been misinformed. 

Representative Berry. Is the problem whether or not you have 
water on this quarter or on this acreage, or is the problem whether or 
not your Indian people are able to handle their own affairs? 

Mr. Mazzerri. That is another question. 

Representative Berry. That is the question that we are trying here 
today. 

Mr. Mazzerrt. I understand that very clearly. Some of the people 
could and some could not, so our purpose is to see that there is proper 
negotiation which will take care of all the people, not just a few. 
Some of our Indian people have gone to school and some of them 
have not. The program affects all those people, regardless. That is 
why we have to consider that very carefully. Some people are going 
to be hurt pretty bad, and we don’t want to see anything like that 
happen. 

Representative Berry. What percentage of your children are in 
school at the present time ? 

Mr. Mazzertt. I believe most of the small children are attending 
schools now in our valley, but many times at our meetings before the 
spokesmen and committee groups, it comes out that practically every 
council has made the statement that they don’t want to see another 
“Grapes of Wrath” composed of our Indian people. That is why 
we are here. 

Another point was the roads. We pay taxes on the roads, and so 
forth, and every other article that we get. 

Representative Berry. Gasoline tax ? 

Mr. Mazzerri. Yes; we pay all those taxes. We feel that our roads 
should be brought up to standards of the county before any with- 
drawal takes place, with the proper adjustment that should be made. 
It has been taken up with the board of supervisors and there has been 
no negotiation, we were informed, by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
to turn it over to the county. One councilman, Mr. Cleland Forbes, 
was requested to sign some papers making him the spokesman last 
year on the Pauma Indian Reservation. They thought there might 
ye some type of trick so they thought it would be wise to find 
out more about it before they signed any papers. Upon the meeting 
of the board of supervisors, the county stated they could not take over 
the roads because they could not have additional funds appropriated 
to take care of all the roads in the county. This is particularly in 

San Diego County. They felt the Bureau should fix that up for the 
Indians before withdrawing; in other words, meeting its obligations 
to the Indians and to the counties in that respect. 

Another point is about security of lands. We don’t feel this bill 
gives the proper security that it should give. 

Representative Berry. It gives you the land, though, does it not ? 

Mr. Mazzerri. We are speaking of security. Our purpose is to 
see it secured properly, not with strings and everything else attached 
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to it, and that it is handled properly. In order to undertake these 
programs that must be met, we felt that a larger appropriation should 
be made to meet the needs of these requirements. That is the way 
the majority of the councils of the three counties feel: that there must 
be a larger appropriation and, instead of going on the assumption of 
withdrawal each year and not doing very much about these problems, 
they should appropriate a good sum of money. I would be unwise 
to make any comment as to how much, but other officials working on 
these programs should know. We feel there should be a larger ap- 
propriation to meet the needs that are required. 

I also have another report here from the Tribal Council of the 
Barona Indian Reservation, dated February 22, 1954, which says: 
To Whom it May Concern: 

This is to certify that the Barona Tribal Committee hereby appoints Mr. Max 
Mazzetti, a delegate to speak for them and represent them in the discussions 
regarding the Court of Claims hearings—— 

Representative Berry. Let’s file that. You do not need to read all 
that. We can put it in the record. You can give it to the reporter. 

Mr. Mazzertt. I also have a report from the Tribal Council of 
the Pauma Indian Reservation. 

Representative Berry. It will be received for the record. 

Mr. Mazzertt. Is that all for us now? Isthat it? 

Representative Berry. We will make all these a part of the file. 
These pictures will also be made a part of the file, on the Pala Indian 
Reservation. 

Mr. Mazzertt. The Indians told me one thing that I just about for- 
got. We would like to request 200 copies of this hearing to be dis- 
tributed among our Indians in California. Would that be possible? 

Representative Berry. Yes, the hearings will be printed and made 
available for distribution. 

Mr. Mazzerrrt. We would like to have some. Some of them felt 
we would be doublecrossing them, so that was our order, so they would 
know what we said. 

Representative Berry. They will be printed. It will be a little 
while before printed copies ar available. 

Mr. Mazzetri. Will they be available? 

Representative Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mazzettt. Do you know how long it will take before we could 
get them, sir? 

Representative Berry. I hope not too long, but it will be a little 
while. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

LA JOLLA INDIAN VILLAGER, March 7, 1954. 


CHAIRMAN, 
INDIAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: At a meeting held on March 7, it was brought to our 
attention that in a recent newspaper article, Mr. Maxine Mazzetti is in Wash- 
ington representing 19 southern California reservations. 

We captains and members of various reservations wish to say that this state- 
ment is not true and Mr. Mazzetti does not represent us. At the present time 
we have our own delegates in Washington in the persons of James Martinez, 
president of the Mission Indian Federation, and Purl Willis, counselor. 

Sincerely, 
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Max Peters, Caputo of Paum; Antonio Ashman, acting captain, 
Pechanga Reservation; Capt. Nicholas Chaprosa, Los Coyotes 
Reservation, Warner Springs, Calif; Capt. Sam Brown, Baron 
Long Reservation, Alpine Calif., San Diego County; Capt. Garcia 
Anvil, Wah Reservation, Campo, Calif.; Capt. Ambrosio Gabriel, 
P. O. Box 208, Banning, Calif; Capt. Josephine Cuero, Manzanita 
Reservation, Calif; Charlie Poncheth, Mesa Grande Reservation, 
Calif; Julia Osuna, Santa Epabel, Calif; James Hamilton, Anza 
P. O., Calif; Cornelia Ward, Valley Centre, Calif; Kscolostuo 
Selvos, Valley Centre, Calif.; Trinico Mojado, Valley Centre, 
Calif.; Mary Ashman, John Morretti, James Lloyd, Martin Osuna, 
Tony E. Sotlb, Rebecea Ardilla, Georgia Satillo, Thomas Ardilla, 
Rouncia J. Ardilla, Clorinir Alto, Jose Mojado, Isabelle Scholder, 
William Guassac, Maria Juana Lloyd, Joseph A. Lloyd, Azuedo 
Guassac, Alex Rodriguez, Everisto Majodo, La Jolla Valley Cen- 
ter; Adolph Beresford, Juana Rodriguez, Bernyce Ponchetti, 
Rosalie P. Robertson, Campo Reservation, Calif; Jack Guachine, 
Santa Ysabel; Maria Gabriel, Soboba Reservation, San Jacinto; 
Frank Mojado, Valley Centre, Calif.; Ethelmae Scholder, Valley 
Center; Marge Moretti, Valley Center; James Scholder, Valley 
Center; Leandro Ward, Valley Center; Anelino Ward, Valley 
Center; Julian Rodereguez, Valley Center; Gregory Ward, Valley 
Center; Frank Cuevas, Valley Center; Fannie Marcus, 3756, 
Arlington, Calif; Frank P. Coutreror, representative to Wash- 
ington; William Olivares, La Jolla Reservation, Valley Center, 
Calif. 


Representative Berry. I have here a statement, in the form of a 
letter, from Clarence H. Lobo, to the committee. Mr. Lobo is unable 
to be here personally, and asked that his statement be made a part 
of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO, CALIF., March 1, 1954. 
CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Indian Committee, 
Senate. Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS: I regret very much not being able to appear 
in person, but due to unforeseen circumstances I will be unable to deliver this 
speech in person. 

Seven painstaking years of work for my people is the record that I claim. 
During this time I have learned much about the Indian, still there is much to 
learn. I do say that to make all the Indians happy with the introduction of 
one universal bill is like conquering space travel overnight. 

Twenty-five thousand Indians in the State of California, according to Federal 
records of 1928, and 5,000 of these we shall call reservation-enrolled Indians. 
These Indians as we all know do come under the close scrutiny of the Indian 
Bureau, while the remaining 20,000 are the ones that we shall term the “free 
Indians.” Now, it is a matter of record that this vast majority during the 
court ward of 1944 were falsely charged for services they never did receive; 
this I mention only to bring about one instance showing an injustice toward 
my people. One more sterling record is that Indians not having any connection 
with any reservation and having been born outside of one, and also claiming that 
all his people before him also were born outside, so to speak, do not and never 
will waste the time of your committees now or ever with problems of water rights, 
allotted real estate problems, tribal plots and a million and one other problems. 

H. R, 7322 as you should know by now has or, at least I presume, will create 
some sort of a young Indian uprising. I plainly don’t understand how such absurd 
legislation can be born and supported when it is common knowledge to all 
concerned that it shall only bring unrest among the Indians who are being 
helped if that is the case. I take pride in being frank as you no doubt know, 
and it seems that cases of this sort only come about in Soviet-held countries. 

A representative of human lives to my notion, is a very honorable distinction 
and I do all within my power to represent them, justly, honorably and not once 
betraying their faith. 
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There must be a definite reason for strongly opposing any move toward dis- 
tinguishing the enrolled-reservation Indian and the nonreservation Indian. The 
term of fairness to the less fortunate cannot be applied when the record of 
injustice and un-American treatment of human lives stands in mute evidence 
making mockery of the word “Justice.” 

I am an Indian enrolled under the 1928 act and speak for my people as a man 
and not like a recording device used by any white man. I have no one to stand by 
me to help me write this statement, I represent my people through my own efforts. 
The words of the late Will Rogers will always ring in my ears, no matter how 
bad off we may think we are, and how bad our country seems we still are better 
off than others. Very true but there could have been a little more to that. We 
are not as well off as we were years bagek. 

How can the Indian ever expect to earn the brotherly love of the white man 
and the love of the American flag and all which it stands for when all they do 
is waste valuable time of honorable men at a time when all our resources 
should be pooled in one great effort toward making this a greater and better 
America for its citizens. Individual initiative toward schooling themselves on 
the subject of their own Government, taking time out from their age-old 
whimperings and taking a true part in civic and national affairs. They should 
master the art of self-support as well as learning to think for themselves. Quite 
true that this Government adopted my people as its wards and through the years 
they failed to a certain extent in conveying the proper schooling and other 
services which today brands the reservation Indians as people who are slow in 
learning. We are compelled to drift along life as a small drain upon the 
population through taxation for our support through the Indian Bureau. If I 
don’t make myself too clear for some of the members present I would like to 
introduce this, that why don’t we tax the Californians for the support of New 
York schools? The Arizona State Highway Department could use some of the 
tax collections from the State of Florida. I am not present but even today 
right here at home I see many flashes of smirks and smiles, what’s the matter? 
Where is the joke, something must have reached your heart to find funny bones, 
but that is what you prescribe for my people and you all have stern looks when 
you approve such foolish moves. Now that we all have our normal looks again 
we shall go back to humanitarian thinking. 

I do not approve throwing the Indians to the dogs, so to speak, but I will say 
that some careful planning should be done in bringing about the full assimilation 
of my people without undue hardships and with full consideration displayed 
toward the majority who will suffer no ill effects from a rapid release. 

Page 18-19 section 23, of H. R. 7322 (b): Nothing in this act shall affect the 
status of the members of the tribe as citizens of the United States, or shall 
affect their rights, privileges, immunities, and obligations as such citizens. As 
such citizens, nothing is said as to what citizens, the obligations of one set of 
citizens is quite different than the others meaning the free Indians who have 
shouldered all the responsibilities equal to all other citizens of which there is 
only one class and that is American citizens now, the other two classes which 
are the restricted class or the restricted second class of American citizens, and 
the unrestricted second class, which is the free Indian 

With space travel just around the corner I would suggest that perhaps when 
this becomes a reality, the United States Government could deport the American 
Indian to some distant asteroid which of course should be uninhabited and 
there left to shift for himself as the last stronghold of my people is now in danger 
of invasion of which we most certainly know that we shall lose. Preposterous, 
absurd, ridiculous someone says, after all is it not just as preposterous and 
ridiculous to make us all go back to the first grade so that we can all go up 
the grades together. 

With complete knowledge of the power of this branch of the Government | 
make this statement, tis not the people or subjects which are ruled by this 
branch which presents the complex problems, but the problems are created 
by the strong and stubborn methods which are brought to play which in the 
end gives that branch a longer span of life. There is no doubt that there shall 
always be an Indian Bureau and there shall always be Indian wards. 

The Johnson-O’Malley Act shall draw its amount of airing at this meeting, 
tax exemptions as well as periods of free taxation shall bring arguments 
Welfare questions along with reservation road problems and a little side issue 
on the housing question all this if I can make someone look at all these prob- 
lems and then tell me where my people come into it. Without an imaginary 
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line or boundary between the two classes of citizens the issue becomes another 
38th Korea, Jr., a senseless endeavor. 

Wars have been fought and won, entire countries have been uprooted and 
rehabilitated, we have conquered all oceans, the mysterious atom was found 
and controlled while the terrible hydrogen bomb was made and space had been 
invaded to greater heights and from all appearances it shall be conquered in 
the near future. This country proudly earned its top perch on the ladder of 
progress, while we, the Indians stand out as living examples of stupidity and 
ignorance. 


CLARENCE H. Logo. 


Representative Berry. If you have anything more than you want 
to add, you may present it in the form of a statement. 

(Material submitted by Mr. Mazzetti was filed with the subcom- 
mittee. ) 

Representative Berry. Ralph Begarmo, of the Fort Bidwell Reser 
vation. 

From THE Foor. He isn’t here. I gave his testimony yesterday. 

Representative Berry. In the form of a statement? Thank you 
very much. 

Banning Taylor, Warm Springs. Is Mr. Taylor here / 

Mr. Siva. I was his delegate. 

Representative Berry. Thank you. 


SPOKESMAN AND COMMITTEE’S GROUP OF RIVERSIDE, 
San DIeGo AND IMPERIAL COUNTIES, 
Valley Center, Calif., November 27, 1953 


To: The United States Senate, Committee on Appropriations. 
From: Association on American Indian Affairs, National Congress of American 

Indians, Ine., Oliver LaFarge, President. 

To Whom It May Concern: 

On November 27, 1953, a meeting was called at 7 p. m. by the chairman of the 
spokesman and committee’s group of the Mission group of Mission Indians of 
southern California, to discuss the proposed-termination legislation for Cali 
fornia Indians, drafted by the Interior Department Secretary. This draft was 
released by the Washington office for discussion purposes. This meeting was 
also called to discuss the Public Law 280, the State law and order act, and the 
competency bill, H. R. 4985. 

At this meeting the spokesman and committee group strongly opposed the 
bills which affect the California Mission area. 

We request and list nine major problems to be solved before the termination 
of Federal supervision over the property of Indian tribes, bands, and groups of 
Mission Indians of southern California. 

1. An exact survey of the boundaries of the Indian reservations, according to 
patent and unpatent Indian-held lands, which are now in use by the Mission 
Indians. 

2. The question of water rights must be adjudicated by court decision, and 
patents of the lands worked out for the Indians. The Indians have some 
riparian rights to the natural flow of water across the reservation and sub- 
terranean rights, however we have been unable to irrigate on a large scale with 
the water as riparian rights depend upon use of the available water. The 
person who does not use his water regularly, eventually will lose his water rights 
under the new Public Law 280. 

3. What would happen if the Government would try to establish water rights 
which are based upon the new Indian ownership of the lands, along the lines it 
has undertaken of its own behalf in the Fallbrook area? Trying to establish 
water claims for the Indians would mean to cut into someone else’s water supply. 
We must inquire into this question of water immediately. Even if we do begin 
now, it would be doubtful if this problem can be settled before the Government 
is ready to provide for the termination of Federal supervision over the property 
of the Indians. 

4. Another question in this connection is whether the Government intends to 
set up requirements for the Mission Indians to share Colorado River water with 
the new landowners. It might affect California’s allocation for water, particu- 
larly in connection with the California-Arizona dispute. 
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5. The same question arises in regard to mineral rights on reservation lands. 
However, the problem is further complicated by the fact that in some cases 
the Government has leased exploration and development rights on reservation 
land to outsiders. How will these agreements be settled? 

6. The question of how to make the Indian’s dry, unproductive land pro- 
ductive—enough, at least, to support the families living on it—presents another 
major problem. Who is to pay for preparing this land for irrigation projects, 
tools, and equipment which the Indians must have to stand a chance of making 
a living as farmers? There has to be a great deal of work done on this land 
before it can be productive of good crops. 

7. The question of housing that will at least meet State and county basie 
standards again brings up the question of money. Certainly the Indian reserva- 
tion residences are substandard and fall far below State and county building 
codes and regulations. This condition is very general throughout all the reserva- 
tions. Yet, if the Government fails to build each family (indian) a new home, 
meeting these building regulations, what is the county going to do about those 
substandard dwellings? We might add here that the Government has never 
lived up to its promise of bringing Indians’ housing up to acceptable standards. 

8. The question of encumbrances on Indian lands is another problem. Even 
those Indians who are most vociferous in their demands for independence admit 
the likelihood of not being able to pay off the liens of the Government which 
have been put upon the land, leads them to despair. Each Indian family will be 
expected to “purchase” the reservation land allocated to it, paying back the 
Government the amount set as the value of the land. The Indians can see no 
hope of ever paying it off. 

9. Moreover, many tribes have other liens against their property placed by 
the Government in return for seed and other items supplied by the Government 
in past years to Indians now long dead. This would be another factor to dis- 
courage any Indian, since he would be taking over land encumbered by debt far 
beyond its value. 

Until a solution of the above-stated problems has been accomplished any 
proposed legislation will not be considered. 

SYLVESTER COSTO, 
Vice President and Spokesman of Committee's Business Councils of 
San Diego, Riverside, and Imperial Counties 
Max CC. MAZZETTI, 
Secretary and Spokesman for Rincon Reservation, Valley Center, Calif. 


BARONA INDIAN RESERVATION PROGRAM 


The Barona Reservation consists of approximately 5,008 acres, about 5 miles 
from Lakeside, Calif., in San Diego County. 

There are about 100 people on the reservation. They formerly lived on the 
Capitan Grande Reservation and purchased the present reservation from funds 
received from the city of San Diego for land purchased for a dam site (49 voters). 

All of the people of the reservation oppose the present withdrawal bill as it 
is presently drawn. 

The majority of the people are opposed to any withdrawal bill until the Gov- 
ernment fulfills the nine-point program. 

The majority of the people are opposed to Public Law 280, 88d Congress, be- 
cause it deprives them of their traditional hunting and fishing rights. They 
are in favor of a bill giving concurrent jurisdiction with their own special officer 
to police the reservation and assist the people in getting used to the new laws. 

The majority of the people want help in getting the Bureau to straighten out 
our accounts so we would know what funds we have. We have asked for an audit 
several times and have had no accounting of our funds for the past 10 years. 

We want an accurate survey made of our exterior boundary lines. There are 
several differences in the original survey and the present boundary and we feel 
that we are being deprived of the use of some of our land. 

We want Congress to consider the nine-point program as outlined by the 
spokesmen, committee group, so that all our people get what has been promised 
to the Indians through the years. 

We would like the help of Congress in having our present area director, the 
assistant area director, and the district agent at Riverside removed. We feel 
that these men should be removed because they do not have the interest of the 
Indians at heart. We would like Congress to make an investigation into what 
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we feel is the maladministration of these people and also some of the reported 
activities they have been engaged in over the past few years. 

If Congress feels that they should pass some kind of a withdrawal bill at 
this time, we ask that they consider the wishes of the majority of the Indians 
as expressed by our elected officials and exclude San Diego, Riverside, and Im- 
perial Counties from such a bill. More than half the restricted Indian land 
and about half the Indians maintaining homes on reservations are in southern 
California 

We ask the help of Congress in removing Norman Littel as the attorney for 
the Barona Indians. He does not have a contract with the Barona Indians or 
a majority of the people of the old Capitan Grande Reservation. 

The majority of the Indians of Barona do not want Mr. Purl Willis or the 
Mission Indian Federation, its agents or representatives to represent us or speak 
for us at any time or for any reason, before Congress or anywhere else. 

Catherine Welch, Rose L. Peters, Margaret Welch, Christine Maxcy, 
Lenora Banegas, Ernest Magginni, Josephine Magee, Loretta 
LaChappa, committee member, Frances LaChappa, Sebastian J. 
Prietta, Frank T. LaChappa, John Prieta, Jr., Lucy Adams, Joe P. 
LaChappa, Pauline Mesa, Mary K. Aristio, Richard Banegas, 
Ramon Pries, Virginia Sloan, Joe E. Mesa *, committee member, 
Rebecca Magginni, Mary Prieta, William Banegas, James Banegas, 
Marie EK. LaChappa for the children. 


MorRONGO INDIAN RESERVATION, 
Banning, Riverside County, Calif., February 28, 1954. 


CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR Sirs: In reference to the revised bill designated S. 2749 (Senate), and 
H. R. 7322 (House), providing for the termination of Federal supervision over 
the Indian tribes, bands, and groups in California and the individuals thereof, 
it is hereby resolved and requested that the following comments be given care- 
ful consideration in respect to this proposed bill: 


COMMENTS 


Section 3: A legal elected tribal group of 3 or 5 to prepare roll for publication 
Federal Register. 

Section 4: Acceptable. 

Section 5: Request that land be declared tribal property. 

Section 6: Tribe to organize and hold properties as tenants in common. 

Section 7: Acceptable. 

Section 8: Acceptable. 

Section 9: To impose taxes upon our Indians for the privilege of remaining 
upon the lands is in disregard of conveniently unratified treaty promises, made 
to the Indians concerning his trust patent land holdings. The lands we now 
hold in addition to the lands deceivingly taken from us were promised to the 
Indians forever. In recourse the land was to be in type and amount capable 
of affording proper subsistence. No such described land is available today to 
the Indians of this reservation, as set by precedence of accepted standards. 
Those necessary lands have been conveniently and profitably separated. There- 
fore we feel justified in requesting tax exemption as long as land remailis in 
Indian ownership. 

Section 10: Credited to California judgment fund. 

Section 11. Considering the poor and unfavorable conditions of the irriga- 
tion system on the Morongo and the nonexisting domestic water system which 
is a major issue, we the Indians do not have the finances to complete such a 
project. Since the Government through the Indian Service has supervised opera- 
tion and progress on this project, we urge and request that this irrigation and 
domestic water systems be fully completed, then turned over to the tribe as 
tenants in common, as so provides in this bill. 

Section 12: No comments. 

Section 13: Requests that all funds held in trust should be turned over to 
rightful owners, individuals, or tribe. 

Section 14: Tax exempt as long as property is in Indian ownership. 

Section 15: Acceptable. 
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Section 16: Request that all sources of tribal revenue should be turned over 
to tribe. 
Section 17: Acceptable. 
Section 18: Good. 
Section 19: Acceptable. 
Section 20: Request all tribal funds held in trust in the Treasury of the 
United States be turned over to the tribe. 
Section 21: Acceptable. 
Section 22: Not acceptable. Eliminate setoffs against uncanceled indebted- 
ness. 
Section 23: Not acceptable. 
Section 24: Subject to tribal constitutions. 
Section 25: Acceptable. 
Section 26: Acceptable. 
Section 27: No comment. 
Section 28: No comment. 
Section 29: Not clearly understood. Analysis too brief 
Respectfully, 
Morongo Tribal Business Committee: Viola M. Mathews, Spokes- 
woman; Florence L. Morongo, Secretary ; Dolores Norte, Theodore 
Linton, Henry Mathews, Committee Members. Mr. Leonard M. 
Hill, Area Director, Sacramento, Calif.; Mr. LeGrand B. Ward, 
District Office, Riverside, Calif. 
Representative Berry. Mrs. Vyola Olinger, of Palm Springs. You 
may state your name and where you live, and then proceed with your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. VYOLA OLINGER, AGUA CALIENTE TRIBE OF 
MISSION INDIANS, PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 


Mrs. Outrncer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Vyola Olinger, and I am authorized delegate from Agua 
Caliente Tribe of Mission Indians. I live out of the city of Palm 
Springs; I live in Long Beach. But my activity brings me to Palm 
Springs all the time, and of course my business interests do. 

There has been quite a lot of confusion as to who represent who on 
our reservation, so for the record I would like to state that we are not 
in any way connected with the Mission Indian Federation, Mr. David 
Lee, Mr. John Preston. Mr. Oliver Clark, or the Landowners and 
Lessees Organization of Palm Springs, or corporation—I don’t know 
which it is—or the California Indians, Inc 

I would like to add a little bit about Palm Springs and our reserva- 
tion. It is about an hour and a half or 2 hours’ drive from the city 
of Los Angeles. It is at the bottom of a mile-high mountain. It is 
a beautiful, lovely little town, and with the proper development of 
our Indian land it would be something that southern California could 
be most proud of. 

We find that on our resort, as I showed you on the map, it is 
checkerboarded. We are allotted 47 acres of land. There are 2 acres 
of downtown property, and some of it is within the city limits. The 
40 acres are in different sections, as you will be able to see by the map. 

I heard Mr. Hill state the value of our land was $15 million. With 
all due respect to Mr. Hill, I got my figures from the Bureau and the 
Indian Office, and we are afraid that the value of our lands is appr: aised 
about $5 or $6 million, according to the figures there. There is quite a 
difference. Those were the figures that I was given. 
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The town means so much to the Indians, and we feel that had we 
been able to have leases of over 5 years, you could have people come in 
and develop the land with worthwhile projects. 

As it is on a 5-year lease, it would be very foolish for speculators 
to come in and lease the land at a profitable rate to the Indian and then 
find that maybe at the end of 5 years they would not be allowed to 
renew the lease. 

With all respect to the Department, if it were a matter of the De- 
partment alone we could dispense with them very, very well. Weare 
different on our reservation due to the fact that we support our own 
Indian office. It is not maintained by the Government whatsoever. 
We employ an Indian agent. We furnish him with a home. Weem- 
ploy 2 clerks in our office and we also have 5 maintenance men on 
salary. 

Our income is derived from the bathhouse and from the canyons. 
Two of the canyons are just absolutely beautiful and a credit to the 
State and to the Indians. 

The tax situation has come up so much here today, and in the hear- 
ings before, and we feel that with the 5-year lease situation we would 
not be able to face the taxation problem right now. If we were to be 
terminated and be taxed, at the present time we are not going to ask 
for a lifetime of tax exemption. We feel that with the leases that 
have been made on our land, were we to be taxed tomorrow we would 
not have the opportunity under the present leases to go ahead, and we 
would have to wait until those leases expired to renew them at a 
favorable price to where we would be able to obtain a good substantial 
income for ourselves, plus pay ing the taxes. 

We do not feel that 5 years is enough on the tax exemption, but 
we feel that 25 years would be plenty of time for us to become able 
to maintain ourselves. 

Another thing that this bill would mean to us, and one of the rea- 
sons that we are not ready for it, is the fact that we have clouds on 
the titles because of the pendency of the Clement Segundo case, and 
we feel that that should be cleared up. 

We do need a little education for business. When ] say “educa- 
tion,” I don’t mean the three R’s. I mean the fact that some of our 
Indians are not educated in the value of what they have. They don’t 
realize the precious things that the land holds for them, and some- 
times the money that they see means a lot tothem. They don’t realize 
the security that they lose when they sell their land at the present 
rates that they can get with the cloud upon their title. If the cloud 
were erased and we had title to our land, then the tax exemption for 
a period of 25 years would take care of itself and, with a little busi- 
ness help and education, the Indian would be able to take care of 
himself in our particular area, 

The bill is very unfavorable to us in a few places. On the member- 
ship roll we would like to have an extension of, not 6 months from 
the time the bill is passed, but 6 months from the time that we hand it 
in to our office. We will have very little trouble as far as our roll 
is concerned. I believe there are only 1 or 2 Indians who have ex- 
pressed a desire to verify their qualifications on our rolls. 

The tax exemption I have covered. 


ot 


ent 
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Irrigation projects and liens: I think there is less than 25 percent, 
according to the Clement Segundo case, that is irrigable, so we feel 
the irrigation should be settled, too. 

In the bill the clause about the Sherman Institute says, “Other 
uses’” We don’t know exactly what “other uses” mean. I asked the 
agent sent down from Sacramento, and they don’t quite understand 
what it is. We believe the Sherman Institute should be left as 
a memorial to the Indians just as you associate missions with the Cali- 
fornia Spanish people. We would like that. 

I won't take any more of your time, because I realize that you have 
so many more after me. I am sure that my statement will clarify 
anything that I have left unsaid. 

Representative Berry. Just a couple of questions. How many 
members are there on your rolls? 

Mrs. Ouincer. We have 65 members. We have 28 adults; 8 men 
and 20 women. 

Representative Berry. Your children are all going to school? 

Mrs. Oxuincer. Yes. 

Mr. Anporr. Mrs. Olinger, I believe you said each member has a 
17-acre allotment ? 

Mrs. Oxuincer. I believe there are some that have applied for pat- 
ents and sold 

Mr. Apporrt. Is that general breakdown a 2-acre townsite lot, a 5- 
acre site of irrigated land, and 40 acres of grazing land ¢ 

Mrs. OurnGer. That is right. 

Mr. Asrorr. You referred to 2 figures, 1 one of which was 15 mil- 
lion, which I believe you attributed to the Bureau. 

Mrs. Ourncer. Yes. 

Mr. Anporr. You said it would be closer to 5. The report I have 
before me says $10 million. So at least this one is average. 

On that point, these assets have a grand value total estimated at 
$10 million, or a per capita value of $117,000 per man, woman, and 
child. If you take $5 million, taking your low figure, that would 
mean approximately $58,000 per man, woman, and child. 

Mrs. Ouincer. You mean if you sold the land, the capital worth. 
You must remember that that would mean not including the tribal 
property in that estimate. 

Mr. Ansorr. Certainly. Your recommendation is that there be 
tax exemption for a period of 25 years? 

Mrs. Onrncer. Yes, I think the tax-exemption period could be 
worked out very well. Being able to lease the land, it would mean 
a better fee than at a 5-year lease. You would naturally stand a 
better chance. 

Mr. Arnsorr. You presently have 5-year leases? 

Mrs. Ourncer. Yes. 

Mr. Arpsorr. On townsites? 

Mrs. Ourncer. Everything. 

Mr. Axnrorr. If those townsites are improved, is it not true that 
the lessors do have to pay a tax on the improvements presently ? 

Mrs. Outncer. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Apporr. The lessees, rather. If they have a home on a town- 
site, isn’t it true that a tax is paid? 

Mrs. Ourncer. I can’t answer that because I don’t know. I have 
never had that question brought before me. 
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Mr. Assorr. What you are suggesting is that where some revenue 
is being received at the present time, if I understand your proposition 
there would be no tax paid. Wecan perhaps straighten that out with 
Mr. Bunker and the other gentleman from Palm Springs, but I thought 
that information would be well for the record. 

Representative Berry. That is all. Thank you very much. 

(Photographs of Agua Caliente Reservation were filed with the 
subcommittee. ) 

(Prepared statement submitted by Mrs. Olinger and her authoriza- 
tion follows:) 

RESOLUTION 


BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
SACRAMENTO AREA OFFICE, 
Palm Springs, Calif., February 24, 1954. 
We, the undersigned duly elected official members of the tribal committee of 
the Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Band of Mission Indians hereby resolve that: 
Whereas the tribal committee has approved Resolution 203 of February 9, 1954, 
in which Vyola Olinger, vice chairman of the tribal committee, has been selected 
to attend and represent the Agua Caliente Tribe of Mission Indians at hearings 
to be held by joint subcommittees of the Senate and House on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on Senate bill S. 2749 and H. R. 7822 to provide for the termina 
tion of Federal supervision over property of Indian tribes, bands and groups 
in California, and other individual members thereof, and for other purposes, and 
Whereas such public hearings are scheduled to be heard by said joint com- 
mittee on March 4 and 5 in Washington, D. C., and 
Whereas the subcommittees on Indian Affairs of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees on Interior and Insular Affairs has invited representation from this 
tribe to attend such public hearings on the above date at room 224, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m.: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That Vyola Olinger is duly authorized to act as our representative 
to these hearings and to travel at tribal expense from tribal funds on local 
deposit. 
Approved by the Agua Caliente (Palm Springs) Tribal Committee, acting for 
and in behalf of the Agua Caliente Band of Mission Indians, this - 
LORENE McGLaAMaAry, Chairman. 
Joe PATENCIO, Member. 
LA VERNE SAUBEL, Secretary. 
Witness: 
Nep MITcHe Lt, District Agent. 


STATEMENT BY VYOLA OLINGER, DULY AUTHORIZED REPRESENTATIVE OF THE AGUA 
CALIENTE TRIBE OF MISSION INDIANS 


Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is Vyola Olinger. The ¢a- 
pacity in which I appear before you today is that of delegate from the Agua 
Caliente Tribe of Mission Indians. The purpose for which I am appearing is 
to acquaint you with the sentiments and convictions of my tribe respecting 
Senate bill 2749 and H. R. 7322. 

Individual conferences with the adult members of the tribe caused me to 
tender but a brief comment regarding Senate bill 2749. All were unmistakably 
opposed to vesting the Secretary of the Interior with the initial power desig- 
nated therein as to determinations of competency. It was the concensus that 
more adequte procedural safeguards should be expressly spelled out since a 
negative decision by the Secretary could prove most prejudicial to those Indians 
who might attempt to dispute his decision. 

As to H. R. 7322, the termination bill, my tribe’s sentiments and convictions 
cannot be presented without more detail because the impact therefrom upon our 
future can be tremendous. In a certain sense this bill can be likened unto the 
Emancipation Proclamation since it would offer a new freedom to the Indian, 
but with even greater similarity it would push the Indian into a social and 
economic slavery. We ardently subscribe to and believe in the American way 
of life with liberty and justice for all. Nevertheless, we do not condone any 
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legislation which would require that children walk at birth. Hence, since many 
of the Indians are inexperienced and ill-equipped to successfully manage their 
lands, and because it is sincerely felt that due caution as opposed to haste must 
direct our progress, we must protest the proposed bill for the following reasons: 

1. Tavation.—The lands allotted to individuals and the tribal lands are ex- 
tremely valuable assets Of note, however, is the fact that much of the land 
is unimproved and unproductive, and as such could be lost by my people by the 
imposition of high taxes by both the city of Palm Springs and Riverside County 
unless provision is made for an ample transition period during which time 
the lands would remain tax exempt. The 5-year time limit set forth in section 
9 (a) of H. R. 7322 is not suflicient to permit satisfactory training and maturity 
in management to take place with the Indians. We believe instead that the 
period designated should conform with the transition of a generation, thereby 
allowing adequate time for the realization and acceptance by the Indians of 
their new duties and responsibilities. This in .turn would mean that the time 
limit should be approximately 25 years. In keeping with this, we would re- 
spectfully suggest that section 9 (a) be amended to read: 

Section 9. Tax exemption: (a) Land covered by a patent issued pursuant to 
this act to an individual Indian shall be exempt from taxation under the fol- 
lowing conditions for the periods of time herein specified : 

(1) Fifty years or over: During the lifetime of any patentee if he is 
50 years of age or older at the time such patent is issued. 
(2) Under 50 years: 25 years. 

2. Irrigation activities.—Section 11 (a) of H. R. 7322 would bring Federal 
management and operation of irrigation activities to an end within 5 years 
irrespective of whether the projects had been completed or not. In addition, 
this section would result in the imposition of liens which in turn could be so 
burdensome as to lead the Indian to lose the land. This could be immeasurably 
improved if the supervision were continued long enough to permit fulfillment of 
the Federal Government's promises to the Indians to complete the projects 
plus a waiver of liens for the same upon termination. A suggested amendment 
is: 

Not later than 10 years after the date of this act, present management and 
operation of irrigation activities for Indian lands in California shall be dis- 
continued by the Federal Government. The Secretary shall determine the 
amount of reimbursable costs chargeable against the lands within each irriga- 
tion project, by reason of said irrigation activities, and shall cause a dismissal of 
the first lien existing in favor of the United States under the act of March 7, 
1928 (45 Stat. 210), to be filed of record against such lands in the appropriate 
county offices in California. 

3. Membership rolls—More time must be taken for the preparation of mem- 
bership rolls by the tribe. Section 3 of H. R. 7322 requires that “Each tribe 
shall have a period of 6 months from the date of this act in which to prepare 
and submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of the members of the tribe living on 
the date of this act, which shall be published in the Federal Register.” Experi- 
ence has taught that 6 months from the date of this act the tribes might not have 
any knowledge of its passage. Therefore, reality and fairness join to require 
amendment of section 3 to provide: 

Personal service of a copy of any and all regulations prescribed by the Seec- 
retary regarding eligibility for enrollment of the members of the respective tribes 
shall be made upon either the chairman or vice-chairman of the respective tribal 
councils. 

Each tribe shall have a period of 6 months from the date of said personal serv- 
ice in which to prepare and submit to the Secretary a proposed roll of the mem- 
bers of the tribe living on the date of this act. In the absence of applicable law, 
or eligibility requirements in an approved constitution, bylaws, or membership 
ordinance, eligibility for enrollment shall be determined under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary may prescribe. No person shall be deemed eligible 
who is enrolled on more than one tribal roll. The Secretary shall review each 
roll submitted to him. If a tribe fails to submit a roll within the time specified 
in this section, the Secretary shall prepare a membership roll for the tribe as 
soon as practicable. After completion and review of each proposed roll the 

_ Secretary shall publish it in the Federal Register. Any person claiming an in- 
terest in the assets of a tribe who may be aggrieved or claim to be aggrieved by 
the inclusion or omission of the name of a person on or from such roll may file 
an appeal with the Secretary within 90 days from the date of publication of the 
roll. The Secretary shall review such appeals and his decision thereon shall be 
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final and conclusive. After disposition of all such appeals the Secretary shall 
publish in the Federal Register the roll of the tribe and the roll shall be final 
for the purposes of this act. 

Note.—This requirement of personal service should also apply to section 6 
and all other requirements respecting notice. 

4, Definitions.—Independent of but indispensable to the preparation of the 
membership roll will be clear and feasible definitions, and H. R. 7322 clearly 
fails on this count. To be specific, authorities have repeatedly declared that a 
word should not be defined by using the same word you seek to define, but in 
section 2 of H. R. 7322 such advice is completely disregarded. Thus, we would 
urge that section 2 be amended as follows: 

Definitions : For the purpose of this act— 

(a) “Tribe”? means a body of Indians of the same or a similar race, united 
in a community under one leadership or government, and inhabiting a particular 
though sometimes ill-defined territory which for the purpose of this act shall 
also include a “band” which means a company of Indians not necessarily, 
though often of the same race or tribe but united under the same leadership in 
a common design : 

(b) “Individual Indian” shall include all persons of Indian descent who are 
members of any recognized California Indian tribe now under Federal jurisdic 
tion, and all persons who are descendants of such members who were on June 1, 
1934, residing within the present boundaries of any California Indian reserva- 
tion, which shall include all persons of one-sixteenths or more Indian blood and 
shall further include any individual Indian of California who is enrolled under 
the act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602), as amended, or under this act (or who 
has an interest in land in California, the title to which is held by the United 
States in trust for such individual or is held by such individual subject to a 
restriction against alienation imposed by the United States). 

Memorial: Section 10 of H. R. 7322 is objectionable in that it is uncertain 
and unintelligible due to the expression “other use” when reference is made to 
property previously used for administration of Indian affairs and Sherman 
Institute It might reasonably be amended to eliminate the uncertainty as 
follows: 





ADMINISTRATION PROPERTY FOR INDIAN USE 


Notwithstanding any setoff against the claims of the Indians of California 
allowed by the Court of Claims under the act of May 18, 1928 (15 Stat. 602), 
as amended, the Secretary is authorized, in his discretion, to transfer to a tribe or 
to any group of members thereof or to any individual Indian any federally owned 
property acquired or withdrawn for the administration of Indian affairs in 
California which is necessary for Indian use, or to transfer to a public or non- 
profit body anv such pronerty when the same will be used for the benefit of 
Indians: Provided, That Sherman Institute shall not be so transferred but shall 
be retained as a memorial site in honor of the California Indians. and it shall 
he used exclusively for the benefit of said California Indians, and the part of 
the cost thereof that was set off against the indgment entered by the Court of 
Claims under the act of May 18, 1928 (45 Stat. 602). as amended, shall be 
ascertained by the Secretary, whose determination shall be final, reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and credited by him to the account established 
for the Indians of California under said act. The Secretary is further authorized, 
in his diseretion to transfer the interest of the United States in the Weimar 
Sanatorium and in the Wish-i-ah Sanatorium to a publie or nonprofit body under 
terms and conditions which will be beneficial to the California Indians 

6. No blanket withdrawal dill—The Agua Caliente Mission Band of Indians 
occupy a status peculiar to them. 

For instance: 

(a) In 1989 the Interior Denartment and the Bureau of Indian Affairs de- 
elnred that “Palm Springs Indians are a separate, independent, distinet, politi- 
eal government, in existence from time beyond the memory of man on their own 
domain, and as such, qualified to exercise powers of self-government by reason 
of their original tribal sovereignty: also that this tribe has a constitution under 
which it has a long-established primary government bv a tribal council, selected 
by a maiority of its adult members as its renresentative government. It was 
in 1989 that the tribe restated in writing certain parts of its old written and 
unwritten constitution, and consented to have certain of its affairs supervised 
by the Indian Bureau and set forth certain rules or ordinances or statutes for 
its government: and the same was approved by the Secretary of Interior and 
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the Indian Commissioner. The Bureau Register of Tribes lists this tribe as 
‘having and working under a constitution’.” 

Because of this unique status the Bureau saw fit in 1951 to recommend that 
a bill to facilitate the termination of Federal supervision over Indian affairs 
in California should not apply to this band of Mission Indians. It is important 
to observe that no changes have taken place to date which can be said to rea- 
sonably require the application of such a bill now. 

(b) Clouds upon the titles should first be cleared, thereby permitting intelli- 
gent management and constructive planning. At present titles to all the land 
on our reservation are in question by reason of lis pendens filed against them 
due to unresolved litigation entitled: Clement Seaqundo v. United States (No. 
11882) in the Federal District Court, Southern District of California. 


SUGGESTIONS SANS TERMINATION 


In recognition of the fact that termination will eventually he desirable, the 
following are added hereto for the purpose of assisting in achieving that desired 
end. 

1. Design and establish without delay an adult educational program super- 
vised and financed by the Federal Government to prepare the Indians to handle 
their valuable properties: an Indian GI bill of rights. 

2. Provide a long-term leasing bill. Under the present 5-year limitation it 
is exceedingly difficult for the Indians to find lessees who will develop their un- 
improved realty when they may be required to vacate the same in 5 years. Long- 
term leases would encourage improvements and would therefore afford the In- 
dians greater security in case of termination. 

8. Encourage sales of untillable tribal lands and set up life annuities for 
tribal members. 

VyYoOLA OLINGER. 


INDIAN LAND DEVELOPMENT Co., INC.., 
Palm Springs, Calif., March 2, 1954. 
Re 8S. 2749, H. R. 7322 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INTERNAL AFFAIRS, 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: As permittees of Indian land located 
in the city of Palm Springs, Calif., we desire to contribute our views to your 
present deliberations on House Concurrent Resolution 108 affecting the above 
numbered bills. We are opposed to the proposed legislation only insofar as it 
affects the Indian reservation located in and around Palm Springs, and particu- 
larly that portion of said land which, over a period of many years, has been 
occupied and improved by its lessees and permittees. We are of the opinion that 
said legislation, less because of what it does and more because of what it fails 
to do, is detrimental to the Indians, to the lessees, and to the city of Palm Springs 

As lessees of a portion of said Indian land we have invested over $100,000 in 
new building construction. We have removed unsightly and unsafe buildings 
from the second major street in Palm Springs (Indian Avenue) and have 
improved vacant land with buildings which have greatly enhanced the value 
of the land to the Indians and which are a credit to the city of Palm Springs 
This was done within the past 2 years and we are prepared to invest many more 
thousands of dollars in similar developments. These investments were predicated 
on the exceptation that the Indians, through the Indian Agency, would allow us 
to remain on the land to our mutual advantage for many years fo come. This 
expectation we felt was warranted by the history of the safe tenure of Indian 
land in the Palm Springs area by lessees and permittees over a period of many 
years. We felt that the 5-year leases, which Congress permitted on Indian 
land, were intended to establish an overall Indian policy and were not intended 
as a solution for the conditions and problems as they existed in Palm Springs, 
and that the Indians and the Indian Agency would continue to lease the Indian 
land to its permittees for many years to come. In view of the proximity of a 
portion of said Indian land to the most highly developed and most valuable Palm 
Springs business and residential district, said land was and is ripe for develop- 
ment such as we have undertaken. However, such development could not possibly 
be warranted on land limited to 5-year leases. More extensive development, 
which would be of ever greater value to the Indians, could be undertaken 
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immediately if our present expectation of continued tenancy could be given 
greater and more reliable assurance by appropriate legislation. 

For the benefit of the Palm Springs Indians, for the proper and just protection 
of those who have made substantial improvements on Indian land, for the 
encouragement of those who would make even bigger and better improvements 
on said Indian land, and for the beautification and stimulation of the growth 
of the city of Palm Springs, we recommend that there be included in the proposed 
legislation, if adopted (in effect), the following provisions: 

“That the lessees or permittees of said Indian land shall be granted the right 
to lease or purchase for a reasonable amount, to be fairly determined, the land 
which they occupy and that, in the event of competitive bidding, they shall be 
granted the option to lease or purchase that land for the sum offered by the 
highest bona fide bidder. 

“That, in the event the lessees or permittees lose their rights to the use of the 
land which they occupy, the new user (owner, tenant, or purchaser) shall pay 
to the lessees or permittees a fair value for the improvements which they placed 
upon said land. In determining said value there shall be taken into consideration 
the rental income from the improvements and the cost thereof.” 

We hope that the views which we have expressed will be of some help to you 
in your deliberations and that our recommendations will merit their adoption 
by your honorable committee. In any event we thank you most sincerely for 
giving them your consideration. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry Pitts, President. 


Representative Berry. The next witness is Princess Lowana Brant- 
ner, of the Yurok Tribe, and Nellie Winton. 
For the record, will you state your full name? 


STATEMENT OF NELLIE WINTON, PRESIDENT, YUROK TRIBAL 
ORGANIZATION, INC. 


Mrs. Winton. My name is Nellie Winton. 

Representative Berry. Where do you live? 

Mrs. Winton. I live on the Smith River Reservation, Smith River, 
Calif. 

Representative Berry. Do you have a statement? 

Mrs. Winton. I don’t have a written statement. 

Representative Berry. All right, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Winton. The only thing that I have is a petition from the 
Yurok Tribal Organization whom I represent. 

Representative Berry. An authorization for you to represent them, 
or a petition ¢ 

Mrs. Winton. It isa petition. It says: 

To Whom It May Concern: 

The Yurok Tribal Organization, Inc., in the Klamath River area in California, 
do hereby submit the following as our tribal program and agenda: 

1. Our Yurok Indian people petition and request that the Interior Department 
in Washington, D. C., allot land to those of us who wish to build homes. 

2. We request, too, that trust patents be issued to those who are allotted. 
We do not wish to have selections or assignments on our property. 

3. We request, too, that trust patents be issued to all of our Yurok Indians 
who wish them on their allotments or lands. 

1. We do not wish fee patents and we request that all of our Indian lands and 
tribal property be continued in trust in the Department of the Interior. 

5. Our Yurok Indians wish and desire to preserve our ancient hunting and 
fishing rights that we have enjoyed for centuries. We wish to enjoy our right 
to get foods from the Pacific Ocean and our inland streams. We wish to pre- 
serve our right to gather roots and berries and other foods in our hills and 
mountains. We petition and request that the Interior Department restrict 
the State of California and the fish and game commissions therein from inter- 
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fering with our Yurok Indians in the enjoyment of all the above-mentioned 
Yurok Indian tribal rights. 
6. We petition and request the assistance of the Interior Department in Wash- 


ington, D. C., in the preservation of our Indian burial and ceremonial grounds. 


7. We petition and request the preservation of all of our lands and valuable 
Yurok resources such. as timber, grazing areas, water and mineral rights, along 
with our hunting and fishing privileges. 

8. Our Yurok Indians petition and request a per capita payment of $500 or 
more for the building of homes, and other necessary uses, out of our Yurok 
Indian tribal funds, and as soon as possible. 

10. We wish to retain the ownership and control of our Hoopa Indian Hos- 
pital. 

That is the desire of the Yurok people. 

Representative Berry. How many members are there in your tribe / 

Mrs. Winton. | really haven’t got the approximate number. I 
really don’t have it right down how many people there are. 

Representative Berry. Do you know about how many 4 

Princess BranTNER. Between 500 and 1,000, sir. 

Representative Berry. Do most of them make their home on the 
reservation / 

Mrs. Wrntron. Most of them live right on the reservation. 

Representative Berry. What do they do fora living? 

Mrs. Winton. They have logging. It is really just labor. 

Representative Berry. Most of them work ? 

Mrs. Winton. Yes; most of them work. 

Representative Berry. What industry do you have around there? 

Mrs. Winron. Mostly timber work. 

Representative Berry. What city are you close to? 

Mrs. Winton. Klamath, Calif., and Eureka, Calif., about 80 miles 
from the Klamath River. It is right along the Piameah River. 

Representative Berry. Do the children go to public schools 

Mrs. Winton. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do all of your people speak English ? 

Mrs. Winton. Most all of them do. 

Representative Berry. All the younger people / 

Mrs. Winton. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Are they getting along fairly well? 

Mrs. Winton. The ‘y are getting along fair ly well undet ‘the present 
conditions, but I really couldn’t say how they will get along after the 
withdrawal bill goes through. I know that most of the older people 
are not in favor of the withdrawal bill as it is written up. 

Representative Berry. How many are enrolled on the Hoopa 
Reservation ¢ 

Mrs. Winton. I don’t know. 

Representative Berry. I think that is all, unless you have something 
further you wish to add. 

Mrs. Winton. I am speaking about the Yurok people. We are not 
concerned with the Hoopa at all. According to the records, we are 
supposed to be in with the Hoopa people up there, but since the Hoopa 
people drew a line around themselves and kept us out of there, it al- 
ways has been that way down through the time ever since —_ Indian 
Bureau has been in Hoopa, when the time came that ~s ‘y gave our 
“stuff” to the Indians. I don’t know what all they got, but her said 
that the people in Hoopa were getting things from the Government. 
We never got anything down below the line. as we alw: ays call it. 
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Representative Berry. You are in the same agency as the Hoopa? 

Mrs. Winton. Yes, the same agency as the Hoopa. 

Representative Berry. Are you people allotted land? 

Mrs. Wixvron. Yes. Some of the lands in what they call the Hoopa 
Extension now were allotted, and some were not allotted. That is 
what I went to see Mr. Hill about one time, in March I think it was, 
about these allotted lands. The people wanted to sell their tribal 
timberlands, not their home tribal lands. What they considered as 
their tribal timberlands or what we considered as our timber tribal 
lands. They told me to go down to Sacramento and see Mr. Hill 
about it. 

I went down there and asked him how about selling our tribal 
timberlands. He said, “What tribal timberlands? You haven’t got 
any tribal timberlands.” 

I said, “Well, we have got tribal lands, or the Indians always thought 
they had tribal lands.” 

He said, “The Government didn’t finish their job. That is why 
you have lands lying around up there that is not allotted out to the 
Indians. That is the only reason why there are tribal timberlands 
lying down there known as tribal lands. Otherwise, if the Govern- 
ment man had finished his job, the lands would all have been allotted 
to Indian people. If the people don’t get together and decide what 
to do with their lands, the Government is going to take the lands and 
sell them and put the money in a fund for the California Indians or 
open the lands to the public domain.” 

All the Indian people down through times, from the time they say 
they made treaties with the Indians, have always known that this I: and 
a mile on each side of the Klamath River down from Hoopa Valley 
down into the mouth of the Klamath River down to the ocean, was set 
aside for the Indian people of—I don’t know whether it was for the 
whole State of California or for a certain group of Indians, but it was 
set aside for Indian people. 

Then they said they passed a law here in Washington—I don’t think 
the Indian people knew a thing about it—which threw open the lower 
Klamath River down toward the mouth of the river for white settlers 
to come in there and take up land where this land was set aside for 
the Indian people. 

The Indian people around Klamath have always thought we owned 
a mile on each side of the river, and have a right to hunt and fish and 
do as we please inside of the mile limit, but then it seems that the 
Indians woke up to the fact that the Government had passed a law 
back here in Washington that we didn’t have any more right to that 
mile on each side of the river, and anybody could go in there and start 
making homes, just as perhaps they plan to do now, to throw some 
of that land open for public domain. 

Then, too, I don’t think it is right to treat Indians like that, even 
as dumb as we are. They say we are dumb. It is true to a chain 
extent, but I don’t think that people should take advantage of the 
Indian people like that at all, they should pass a law without even 
their knowledge. But now they say we ar> capable of taking care 
of our own affairs. They said, “You should be honored to take care 
of your own affairs.” 

Well, it is an honor, I imagine, since we have been so dumb down 
through the ages. 
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Now I think, speaking from my own standpoint, the Indians should 
be given a little consideration in this withdrawal bill and let them 
state the facts of what they want in that withdrawal bill, instead of 
making up a bill and saying, “We will pass it, and it is good enough 
for the Indians,” and let them go at that. 

[ think the Indians should have something to say about what they 
are going to do with the lands that at one time really belonged to them. 

Represent: itive Berry. Thank you, Mrs. Winton. 

(Petition of the Yurok Tribal Organization, Inc., and Mrs. Winton’s 
authorization were filed with the subcommittee. ) 

Representative Berry. Now, Princess Brantner. 


STATEMENT OF PRINCESS LOWANA BRANTNER, YUROK TRIBE 


Princess Brantner. My name is Princess Lowana Brantner. 

Representative Berry. You are from what tribe? 

Princess Brantner. The Yurok Tribe on the lower Klamath River 
in northern California, Humboldt, Siskiyou, and Del Norte Counties. 

I don’t have a paper before me. Iam just speaking for my people. 

We are not against the withdrawal bill. We are just afraid of 
what might happen if this withdrawal bill should go through too soon. 
We were quite capable of taking care of ourselves before the white 
man came. Since the white man came we have taken care of our- 
selves. 

It is true that there has been a reservation in Hoopa, and we were 
treated up there, shall we say, as a stepchild. What the Hoopas 
didn’t want and didn’t need, we got. 

People who have lived on the Klamath River have made their 
baskets, have fished and hunted and made their livelihood. In the 
later years, when the mills came in, they worked in the mills. The 
women got out and worked in the canneries. 

Today young folks are well educated. In fact, most of the Indian 
children today, the majority of them cannot even speak their own 
language. There has been no discrimination among my people from 
the whites. We have been treated well. We have appreciated it. 
We have been good neighbors 

This is what we have been afraid of when this bill came through, 
and they asked me to come back here and make a plea for them. They 
want to keep this home that has been theirs through the years. When 
the white man came they found them there. They had been living 
there. When they counted the stones for the ceremonial dance, they 
went back 5,000 years, 

We want those homes. We are not afraid about the tax, but if this 
bill should go through too soon, we might not be able to keep our land. 
What happened when the reservation was put in there might happen 
again. 

No white people had any legal right to settle on this lower strip in 
the reservation created on which to move Indians from all over Cali- 
fornia. All title to the land was still vested in the Indians October 
16, 1891, when it was made the Hoopa Extension Indian Reservation, 
although the original Yurok Indians within it had been forcibly re- 
moved by the Army to Smith River Valley emer created in 
1862, which reservation was discontinued in 1868, and the Yurok 
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Indians were again forcibly removed to Hoopa or Fort Gaston, where 
many of them passed away. 

When the Hoopa Extension was created in 1891, many of them were 
permitted to return to their old homes on the lower Klamath, where 
they found white people had illegally squatted on their land, and no 
provision was made for them to get their homes and property back, 
for the next year, in 1892, these white squatters were able to get it 
opened for settlement, reserving to the Indian only such land as they 
may require for village purposes. 

These Yurok Indians were forced off their land and their descend- 
ants feel they had first right to their original homes, not the white 
people they found squatted on their lands illegally. 

That was many years ago. 

This is what is said about the lower Klamath River. We got it from 
The Herald, a Crescent City paper, 1877. There was an estimated 
3,000 to 5,000 Indians living in Klamath County, mostly on the Kla- 
math River and its tributaries. Within the Klamath River Reserva- 
tion there were about 1,500 Indians who had been forcibly put there, 
living in 150 huts. 

It is reported that at the end of the first year the Indians who were 
put there raised 1,250,000 pounds of potatoes, 30,000 pounds of peas 
13,000 pounds of oats, 6,000 pounds of beans, and thousands of bushe Is 
of turnips, carrots, pumpkin, and wheat. 

These Indians had their land, their wonderful land. I guess for 
some reason they were forcibly removed from that land on the lower 
Klamath River which had been given to them as a reservation. It 
was taken away from them and they were thrown out, and the whites 
came in and took over. The Indians remember that. 

What we are asking, the Yurok people, is this: We want a little 
time to protect our Indians, our own Indians and their homes. We 
want it so that each place that is already given to a person, that they 
have their trust patent for, we can go ahead and get our fee patent 
for it and be sure we have it. But if it is thrown open as it lies today, 
gentlemen, I am afraid it is going to be another coming in, because 
they are already doing it. They are coming in there claiming this 
and claiming that and pushing and shovi ing. All we ask is that it be 
extended. 

We work in those mills and places, but those are our homes. We 
go out and work and when the mills and things shut down, we go back 
to our homes. There is tribal lands that lie there, which Nellie Win- 
ton said she went and asked about. Those tribal lands at one time were 
known as villages, little towns where the Indians had their homes. 
Now we are told that the younger generation cannot go in there and 
build houses. They want to build houses so that they can live and 
have a place to call their own. We do not want to be a burden to the 
county and State. We want to be good neighbors, as we have been. 

We are proud of our record. We have our men in our Service. 
We look back and 70 percent of the boys have been in uniform, in 
World War I, II, and Korea. We are proud of them. We want to 
be good neighbors. 

But what we are afraid of is that if this should go through too 
soon, we are not re: ally ready for it. We really don’t underst: ind all 
the phrases. There are legal technicalities that we don’t understand. 
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I want you to understand we have been able to look after ourselves, 
but if this land is taken away some way, in the legal way that we 
don’t understand, we will be without homes, and being without homes 
we are thrown on the county and the taxpayers; and they have a 
heavy burden, as it is, today. They have thousands of others who 
come in there that they have to look ‘after. WI hy should they 7 ive to 
look after us when we have been there for thousands of years before 
the white-man came? 

We want to be their neighbors. We want to be their helpmeets, 
not a burden. 

So we are asking, give us time until we are able to really understand 
this. I myself don’t fully understand it. I haven’t got the educa 
tion to understand it. But our children are going to high school and 
colleges today. We have doctors, and some of them are lawyers. 
Give us another 15 or 20 years, and maybe we can. 

Those who have lands there would be glad to pay our taxes, be- 
cause we do not want to shirk our responsibility to our State. 

Representative Berry. Thank you very much. I want to thank 
both of you ladies for giving us your fine statements. 

(A further statement submitted by Princess Brantner is as follows :) 

FURTHER STATEMENT BY PRINCESS LOWANA BRANTNER, YUROK TRIBE 

In earlier testimony it has been stated that lands in trust cannot be sold. 
I wish to state that this is being done. Examples: 40 acres owned by Harry 
Mettah and 40 acres owned by Mettah Bob, both tracts under trust patent, were 
transferred by the county to the State and advertised for public sale. I have 
gotten the land back, but only with great difficulty. 

It has been hard enough for us (the Yurok Indians) to keep our lands even 
under trust status. We are very much afraid the withdrawal bill would make 
it even more difficult because under provisions of the withdrawal bill the trust 
status of Indian-owned lands will be removed and the only way they can be 
protected would be to organize a corporation which the Indians, at this time, 
know nothing about forming. We think it would take 15 to 25 years to 
straighten out our affairs. We want clear decisions and settlements as to our 
lands so they can’t be taken from us before any withdrawal bill is passed. 

Representative Berry. The next witnesses are E. A. ‘Towner and 
Robert Lack. 

State your name, please, for the record. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT LACK, MEMBER, GENERAL COUNCIL, 
HOOPA TRIBE 


Mr. Lack. Robert Lack. I am a member of the General Council 
of the Hoopa Tribe. 

Representative Berry. And seated with you is? 

Mr. Lack. Mr. E. A. Towner, from Portland. 

The things that I have in mind I have never told this Indian Bureau, 
so I came to the top where they make the laws. Right here is where 
you people are really going to fix this all up. 

I am a member of the General Council, the Hoopa Indian General 
Council. We don’t work with the business council at all. We elect 
them, but during the time of their election we find that they are 
working with the Indian Bureau, and I believe that is wrong. 

The thing that we want to do, which I believe is right, is to abolish 
the Indian Bureau, because in the past we have been under the 
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Howard-Wheeler Bill or Act, and the Hoopas rejected that 176 to 6. 
That has been on us up until this date. 

Representative Berry. You mean in spite of the fact that you 
rejected it 176 to 6, you still are under the Wheeler-Howard Act? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Proceed. 

Mr. Lack. We adopted a constitution a long time ago, before the 
Howard-Wheeler Act ever started, but I cannot find the constitution. 
There is no record of it any place. In other words, the Indian Bureau 
has put upon us the Howard-Wheeler Act. 

I am a member of the general council, which disapproved it. 

The Hoopa General Council is in favor of and supports the Senator 
Hugh Butler, of Nebraska, bill to turn over to United States Indian 
hospitals and medical services for service to our Indians, to the United 
States Public Health Service as soon as possible and without further 
delay. 

I believe in that respect we will be doing our people more favor than 
by clinging to the Indian Bureau. 

The Hoopa Indian General Council wish to preserve and to protect 
our timber and forest resources, our hunting and fishing rights, our 
water rights, and our valuable mineral rights and all of our Hoopa 
Indian resources. 

Like the other people, we would like to hold our land intact. If 
it could be done up here in Congress with the promise that we will hold 
our lands, we want to hold them in trust, promised up here. 

Representative Berry. Would you be in favor of a holding corpo- 
ration? 

Mr. Lack. No. 

Representative Berry. Under your control 

Mr. Lack. Yes, under our control. 

Representative Berry. Not under the control of the Department? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Representative Berry. If you had a holding corporation under your 
own control, you would be satisfied and you would approve of that; 
is that right? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. We have 12 miles square there, and I do believe——— 

Representative Berry. How many people live on it? 

Mr. Lack. Approximately 745. 

Representative Berry. On the 12-mile square? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Representative Berry. What do they do for : living ? 

Mr. Lack. To start with, we are allotted 4 acres, that is, in the 
valley. The hill people have 20 acres. I have a in the valley which 
I have bought on my own, and I have—— 

Representative Berry. What do you do? 

Mr. Lack. I work in a mill. As a sideline, I raise stock cattle. 

So if we could hold our land in trust and get more grazing land—— 

Representative Berry. How long ago was it allotted to you? 

Mr. Lack. 1918. 

Representative Berry. Do you have an inheritance problem on that 
landownership 4 

Mr. Lack. Up to a certain extent. 

Representative Berry. Have they kept the probate work up? 

Mr. Lack. Some people can’t even get that straightened out. 
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Representative Berry. That is what I mean. Where your allot- 
ments are that far back, nearly all these reservations have a difficult 
inheritance problem. 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Multiple ownership. 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do you have much of that on your reser- 
vation ? 

Mr. Lack. It gets down to about sixty-fourths. 

Representative Berry. That is no good, is it ? 

Mr. Lack. No. 

Representative Berry. Nobody owns that. 

Mr. Lack. No. The Indian Department says you can get a patent 
fee for that and put it up for a bid. That I don’t believe. 

Representative Berry. What would you suggest ? 

Mr. Lack. I would suggest giving it to the most capable person 
living who could improve on it. 

Representative Berry. You can’t do that, can you? 

Mr. Lack. Why not? 

Representative Berry. Suppose all of us folks here in the room 
owned 5 acres of land and it was worth $5,000, and I am the one to 
decide, and I pick you out or I pick out one of these other folks. If I 
give the property to somebody else, I am taking your property away 
from you, am I not? 

Mr. Lack. To a certain extent, yes. 

Representative Berry. Toacertainextent? Absolutely. 

Mr. Mack. O. K. 

Representative Berry. I am paying you nothing for it; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Lack. The one that should have the land should be the most 
capable person to operate it. 

Representative Berry. If it is sold with a preference right of one 
of the heirs to buy, that would do it, would it not? 

Mr. Lack. Yes, if it was kept intact, in trust. But now the way 
they have to do it under allotment, they could sell it to anybody. 

Representative Berry. You would have a preference, though, if 
you were an heir. 

Mr. Lack. Yes, that is what I mean. The way the Indian Depart- 
ment does it, they put it up for bid and they raise the price so that 
nobody could buy it. 

Representative Berry. It was put up for public sale, was it not? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Everybody would have the same chance. 

Mr. Lack. That is what we want to do, keep our land intact for the 
people who could make a home on that land, instead of putting it up. 

Representative Berry. There are 10 of us who are heirs. We all 
want that land sold for the most amount of money, because if I am 
an heir I want my full value for it. Otherwise, we are taking property 
away from you, are we not? 

Mr. Lack. That value is so small we don’t want to sell the land, 
that isthe thing. We want to hold all our land intact as a reservation, 
our resources, our timber. We have 12 miles square that is not 
allotted, which is all timber. We cannot take assignments or any- 
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thing on it. I don’t approve assignments, because you have no 
guaranty of the land. 

I have a problem with my niece. She has an assignment. The 
Indian Bureau says, “You can cut the timber down, but you cannot 
sell that timber.” 

Representaive Berry. You can cut it down but you cannot sell it ? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. You can cut it down and burn it up, 
but you cannot sell it. 

Representative Berry. It is handled under a sustained-yield pro- 
oram / 

Mr. Lack. No. It is an assignment, 20-acre assignment. 

Representative Berry. I mean the 12 square miles of forest. Is 
that under a sustained-yield program ? 

Mr. Lack. Yes, it is. We have over half-a-million dollars in our 
tribal fund, but we cannot receive one penny of it. 

Representative Berry. Could that half-million dollars now be used 
to purchase this additional land, this heirship land ? 

Mr. Lack. We have been buying it back. We all buy it back with 
our tribal money. That is one thing I would like to touch on, too. 

Representative Berry. Then actually the heirs do get some money 
out of it? 

Mr. Lack. Yes, but it goes back to the tribe. The thing I want to 
do is to keep all our Indian lands as Indian lands, that is, within the 
12-mile square, and all our resources. 

Representative Berry. Actually, you are doing right now just about 
what this bill provides. 

Mr. Lack. That is what I am in favor of, and all the people are 
in favor of it—our hunting and fishing rights, our mineral rights, 
our grazing rights, and everything. 

Representative Berry. About the only difference is that you are not 
an incorporation under the State of California. You are just a 
tribal organization. 

Mr. Lack. Yes. That is why I wanted to find out up here whether 
we have to be incorporated under the State or through ourselves. 
We are still capable of managing our own affairs. 

Representative Berry. You are doing it right now, are you not ? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Representative Berry. Apparently you are doing a good job. 

Mr. Lack. We have our hospital there. 

Representative Berry. A tribal hospital? 

Mr. Lack. It is an Indian hospital. The other group—you prob- 
ably heard Mrs. Richards. She is on the business council. She wants 
to turn that over to a health association. That would be for associa- 
tion members only. 

Representaive Berry. You said you are president of the tribal 
council ? 

Mr. Lack. No. Just a member. 

Representative Berry. How are your schools operated ? 

Mr. Lack. Through the State. 

Representative Berry. The children all go to public schools? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Representative Berry. Do they go to school regularly ? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 
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Representative Berry. Do many of them go to high school ? 

Mr. Lack. We have a very fine high school. 

Representative Berry. Do many of them go on to college? 

Mr. Lack. Very few. We have a fund in our tribal fund, but you 
tlmost have to mortgage your life in order to get that, so it is best 
to leave it alone. 

In other words, I would like to see that each individual gets $500 
per capita payment out of our resources, out of the United States 
Treasury, right now. 

Representative Berry. You would not have any money then to 
pick up this land, would you? 

Mr. Lack. Do we have to buy something that we already own / 

Representative Berry. It is allotted, is it not 

Mr. Lack. No. We have a 12-mile square 

Representative Berry. I am not talking about that. I mean your 
wllotted land that has gone into complicated heirship. 

Mr. Lack. We can straighten out that part ourselves without the 
Indian Bureau. The 40 acres you can straighten out. What I am 
worried about is our 12-mile square, and the people up and down 
the river, the Yuroks and Hoopas. If our rights can be guaranteed 
up here in Congress, then I think we are ready for withdrawal. 

Representative Berry. Thank you very much, Mr. Lack, for a very 
fine statement. 

Mr. Lack. Is there any possible way that our hospital could be 
turned over to the Public Health Service with Indian preference ? 
After all, we have to serve approximately 38,000 or 4,000 people. The 
majority of the people are Indians. There are about six communi- 
ties up and down the river. What I would like to see is that that 
hospital remain an Indian hospital and, if there are available places 
there, for the whites. Our health comes first. 

Senator Warkins. Is the hospital big enough to take care of both 
whites and Indians? 

Mr. Lack. Nobody is sick out there. 

Senator Warkins. Then maybe we had better abolish it. 

Mr. Lack. As | Say, everything that is within that 12-mile square, 
I would like to see kept, set aside, and held in trust. If we have 
allotments, Il would like to see the people vet trust patents, and those 
who hold assignments now be given allotments and trust patents if 
this becomes law. 

Senator Warkrns. That is what will happen eventually under this 
bill. It will release the allotments and the tribal property 

Mr. Lack. How about this water lien that is against us? 

Senator Warkins. Water lien? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Senator Warkrns. When you take a piece of property you take 
it with sand on it, vou take it with sagebrush on it if it has it, you 
take it with gullies through it or a river, or rock. If it has a lien on 
it, you usually take it that way, too. 

Mr. Lack. With a water lien? 

Senator Warkins. Certainly. If the white man buys a piece of 
land with a lien against it, he buys it with the lien on it. 

Mr. Lack. That is where I differ from the people up here. 

Senator Warxkrns. Who should pay the lien? 
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Mr. Lack. I say abolish the lien. After all, it was in our treaties 
to provide water irrigation to our people. 

Senator Warkrns. Without cost ? 

Mr. Lack. We pay three ways. 

Senator Warkins. The point is, how do you get a lien if it has been 
paid off? 

Mr. Lack. We pay our city and county and State tax, and Gov- 
ernment tax. 

Senator Warkins. You are paying taxes now ? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Senator Warktns. You have some property that is not trust 
property 4 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Senator Warkrns. I imagine most of you pay income tax. 

Mr. Lack. That isright. 

Senator Warkins. You are earning enough money now that you 
are required to pay income tax ? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Senator Warkrtns. We will look into the liens and see if it is one of 
those things that ought to be canceled. 

You would not want us to turn around and start doing that every- 
where, would you, cancel all the liens the Government has on property 
in all the States? 

Mr. Lack. I didn’t get that. 

Senator Warxkrns. As a good, loyal American citizen, you would 
not want this Congress to go ahead and say you can cancel all the 
liens the Government has against all citizens ? 

Mr. Lack. I don’t know. We are a ward of the Government, and 
I believe—— 

Senator Warktins. The fact that you are wards of the Government 
does not necessarily mean that the Government owes anything more 
to you than to help manager your property. It does not owe any- 
thing more to you than it would to any other citizen. 

Mr. Lack. There are some people who have bought it. In order 
to get our fee patent, we would have to take that water lien out 
anvhow. 

Senator Warxktns. You can transfer the fee patent with whatever 
lien stands against it. I bought some property which had mortgages 
on it when I bought it. The mortgages went with the property. 
That meant that if I wanted to clear my property I had to pay them 
off. TI have property under a reclamation project, and no matter who 
buys that property from me, he has to take over those charges as well. 
I am getting benefits from them. The man who buys it from me 
will cet benefits. 

Mr. Lack. But we aren’t selling. 

Senator Warkrns. Somebody has to pay for these projects. The 
white man has to pay for them. You do not want to be in the same 
class? 

Mr. Lack. If he can pay for it, go ahead. 

Senator Warkrns. That is understandable. You may not want 
to do it, but we cannot always have everything we want in life. 

Mr. Lack. The only thing IT recommend is that we keep our lands 
intact, our 12-mile square up and down the river, and that the people 
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who hold trust patents keep them as trust patents. We would like 
to be assured of that up here, first, before it comes on down. 

I still am in favor of abolishing the Indian Bureau. After all, 
they don’t do us any good, so we might just as well be without them. 

Senator Warkrins. You would be as glad to get rid of them as you 
would be the lien on your property ‘ 

Mr. Lack. Thatisright. I imagine that would go with it. 

Senator Warkrns. I will say to you that the Indian Bureau did 
not deliberately set out to put that lien on your property. You can 
blame Congress for that. 

(ro ahead, Congressman. 

Representative Berry. On this hospital, you are in negotiations 
now to turn it over asa community hospital 4 

Mr. LACK. I am in favor of that. ] would rather see it ro to the 
Publie Health for all people, regardless. 

Representative Berry. If it were a community hospital, it would 
be for all people, would it not 

Mr. Lack. Yes; but you have to buy tickets to that. 

Senator Warkins. You do not think for a moment you are going 
to get into that public hospital and have everything paid, do you? 

Mr. Lack. I would rather have it go as a county hospital than to 
go to something that we already own and have to pay for something 
that we already own. 

Senator Warkins. The maintenance of a hospital ordinarily is a 
liability insofar as its operation is Santen I do not know of any 
hospital anywhere that actually pays its own way. It has to be 
subsidized by somebody. 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Senator Watkins. You would rather it go to the county, which 
can afford to subsidize it ? 

Mr. Lack. That is right. After all, we all pay taxes to the county 
to help pay for our own health. 

Representative Berry. Did you have anything to add, Mr. Towner? 

Mr. Towner. Yes, plenty. 


STATEMENT OF E. A. TOWNER, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Representative Berry. Your name is E. A. Towner? 

Mr. Towner. E. A. Towner. I am an attorney from Portland. 1 
am half Matanutzen Indian from southern nage and half Hoopa 
from California. My mother was from Hoopa. I have many relatives 
there. 

Things were getting so rotten in Denmark last May that two of 
my cousins came to Portland and drove me to Hoopa to talk about 
their problems and about some of the things that were wrong. 

I went down there at their request many times, and I made 
investigation of many of the things that are going on down there 
that are wrong which T think that you men here in Washington should 
know. 

On May 5, 1952, two delegates on the Tatutna Indian Tribal Council 
and myself went to Roseburg, Oreg., to meet with Congressman Harris 
Ellsworth, of Oregon. Senator Cordon could not be there. We talked 
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about our problems there, and we wanted an investigation made, a 
complete one, because we protested about the way they were handling 
and managing timber and selling timber. There was something going 
on that was wrong. We took this matter up with several Senators. 
1 believe Senator Hugh Butler of this committee is a member. We 
demanded a complete investigation of the whole situation there in the 
State of Oregon. 

As: t, three men were convicted and sentenced and fined in the 
Federal district court on May 14 of last year. One of these men at 
one time was the head of the forestry program at the Hoopa Indian 
Reservation. 

We kept in contact with Senator Butler, Senator Malone from Ne- 
vada, and others, until finally they set up a program, and Congressman 
William H. Harrison, of W yoming, is going to be the chairman of 
that subcommittee to investigate the whole Indian Bureau. 

Representative Berry. What do you think about this bill that we 
are talking about here now, because what you are discussing will 
taken care of. 

Mr. Towner. If there is going to be any withdrawal program, they 
should withdraw the Indian Bureau, which is trying to hold onto the 
Indians. 

Senator Warkrns. Let me understand. You are a lawyer, I under- 
stand. 

Mr. Towner. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. You know that when we get through with this 
withdrawal, the Indian Bureau will be withdrawn, and its strangle- 
hold, or whatever else it has on the Indians, will be completely 
abolished. A gentleman as objective as you ought to agree on that 
100 percent, judging by what you have said. 

Mr. Towner. Secretary Douglas McKay went over the radio and 
there was a headline article in the Sunday Oregonian in Portland the 
first part of last May, in which he stated that the policy of the Interior 
Department was going to remove bureaucratic control over the 
Indians and let them own, operate, manage their own businesses, and 
go into all kinds of enterprises and control their own funds. 

Senator Warkrins. You believe in that, then, do vou? Do you 
approve that ? 

Mr. Towner. I approve part of it, yes. 

oe Warxrins. That is what the Secretary says through his 
assistant, Mr. Lewis, about this bill. That is what it is for, to do the 
very thing you are talking about. 

Mr. Towner. I went down there to Hoopa—— 

Senator Warktns. Listen, we have other witnesses, and this is the 
last day we have to devote to this hearing. We want you to confine 
yourself to the reasons why you are for or against this bill and help 
us with some light on that. “Otherwise, we haven’t time to hold this 
investigation of the Indian Bureau right now. Besides, that is not 
our job. You say it is going to Mr. H arrison, and we are glad to turn 
it over to Mr. Harrison. We would like you to stick to the subject. 

Mr. Towner. I would like to make it as brief as possible. 

Senator Warkrns. All right, if you will stick to the point. 

Mr. Towner. I went to Hoopa and made an investigation of the 
conditions there, and I talked squarely to a so-called bylaws and con- 
stitution that the Indians had never in the world ever accepted. On 
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going into that matter, Wallace Beebe, Lena, his sister, and myself, 
went to Sacramento to the area office to see Mr. Hill, the area director. 
We explained our troubles to him and about the communism racket 
that they are working up there by that business council at the Hoopa 
Indian Reservation. We didn’t like the way the business council was 
operating and managing the affairs of the Indians there, so he told 
us that what we should do was to call a general council of all of the 
people and remove those that we were not satisfied with, and elect new 
ones. We did. 

Representative Berry. Do you think this bill will accomplish the 
things that you want to do, Mr. Towner? 

Mr. Towner. I will get to that in a minute. 

Representative Berry. Let’s talk about the bill. Do you think it 
is a good bill? Do you think it is bad? Do you think it will do the 
things you want it to do, or not? 

Mr. Towner. I think if it is going to conform to the policy that 
Secretary Douglas McKay has laid out, that part of it would be O. K., 
but if there are other things in there—— 

Representative Berry. Such as? 

Mr. Towner. We want the Indians to own and operate their affairs. 
So does Douglas McKay. 

Senator WATKINS. So does this bill provide. 

Mr. Towner. So, as a result we went back to Hoopa after our trip 
to Sacramento. 

Senator Warkrins. As one member of this committee, I object to 
your bringing in an investigation of the Indian Bureau or the tribal] 
council now. What we want to know is information about this bill. 
We have other witnesses we want to hear tonight. We have been 
very lenient in these hearings. We have not limited anybody on 
time, and we do not want to limit you, but we do not want you to go 
off into extraneous matters. You may be dead right about the conduct 
of this tribal council. What we want to know is what are your 
reasons for or against the bill, or if you want to pinpoint things in 
the bill that are not-—— 

Mr. Towner. We don’t want to pay taxes. We don’t want any 
patents. We don’t want the area opened up. There are too many 
whites in the valley now on the most valuable property. Some of the 
Indians down there need allotments. They haven’t any land or a 
place for homes. We set up a program and we brought that to 
Washington. 

Senator Watkins. You do not want this bill, then, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Towner. I would rather not. 

Senator Watkins. You have me confused now. I thought you 
were for it. 

Mr. Towner. We formed a general council and drew up our pro- 
gram and brought it to Washington last September, and went in and 
had a talk with Douglas McKay about these matters. He requested 
that we leave copies with him, which we did. 

Then we went down and had a talk with the Commis ssioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Emmons, and his staff, and explained our program 
there as to what we wanted. 

Representative Berry. What is your program set up todo? Where 
does it differ from this bill? 
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Mr. Towner. The program, as I understand it, is to remove bureau- 
cratic control. Of course, that we agree with. But we don’t want 
the reservation opened up and issue a blanket patent to all of the 
surplus land that they have there. They need more land. It should 
be enlarged. 

Senator Warxkrns. This will be to the Indians. We are not going 
to give it to the white people. We are going to give it to the Indi wns 
who own it. All we want you to do is just what you said the Governor 
said. You want to get your property; you want to be able to manage 
it and doas you please with it. All right, that is what we say. Amen. 
We will doit. That is exactly what we want to do. 

Mr. Towner. That is true. But I found that the “reds” and “pinks” 
are running the show down there at Hoopa. Maybe that is going to 
be a job for Senator Joe McCarthy and root out communism from top 
to bottom there, the w: ay it 1s operating. 

Senator Warkrns. I suggest you tell you story to him, then, if you 
think it is something which the Communists are doing. TI happen to 
be on a committee that works on Communists, too. There may be 
some Communists there. I do not know anything about them. But 
if you have information, come to the Internal Security Subcommittee 
of the Senate or go to Senator McCarthy’s committee. 

We are incidentally interested in it, but right now we want to know 
why you want this or why you do not want it. First I thought you 
did want it, and now I come to the conclusion you do not want it 
because you do not want to pay any taxes and you do not want the 
property in your own name. You want it to stay in the name of 
Uncle Sam. That is right; is it not? 

Mr. Towner. Certainly we want our property held in trust. 

Senator Watkins. You do not want this bill? 

Mr. Towner. No. 

Senator Warxkrns. You still want Uncle Sam to be your boss? 

Mr. Lack. Without the Indian Bureau. 

Senator Warktns. It does not make any difference what name we 
call it. If we organize something else you can still call it an Indian 
Bureau. You are not going to get rid of the Indian Bureau if you 
are going to keep title in Uncle Sam, because this Bureau has been 
around now for a good many years, and as long as we have control 
of Indians it is likely to be here a long time yet, the longer we have 
control over Indians. 

Mr. Towner. A ladv testified before you people this morning, 
Nanev Richards, who deliberately misled you neople when she told 
vou that they were not operating under the Wheeler-Howard Act 
at Hoopa, but they are. 

Senator Warktns. We can find that out in just a minute. Let’s 
ask the Indian Bureau people. 

Are they or are they not operating under Wheeler-Howard ? 

Mr. Ler. They are not. 

Mr. Towner. But try to be an Indian and live on the Hoopa Indian 
Reservation and bump into that business committee when they are 
selling their good land in the bottoms to the top to sawmill opera- 
tors, and Indians that need land cannot get any. 

Senator Warktns. Wait a minute. You are a lawyer, and you 
know that as long as the title is in the United States, the Indians 
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cannot sell the land. Why do you tell us they are selling it when 
they cannot? 

Mr. Towner. But the business council has been selling the land. 
We asked Commissioner Emmons about it, and he wondered how they 
were able to do it. 

Senator Watkins. The Indian Commissioner and the Secretary of 
the Interior have to sign the patent, and he is not signing any patents. 
They cannot sell any land that belongs to the Indians. I do not 
know what they are getting, but if it is Indian land, they haven't 
any right to sell it until they have been authorized by Congress to 
sell it. 

You do not say now that Congress has authorized them to sell it, 
do you? Answer the question. 

Mr. Towner. I didn’t hear you. 

Senator Warkins. Do you say now the Congress has authorized 
these people to sell land ? 

Mr. Towner. I don’t know who authorized them, but they are 
doing it. 

Senator Watkins. Are they giving title to the land? 

Mr. Towner. They are giving a sort of deed of some kind. 

Senator Warkrtns. Is it a lease? 

Mr. Towner. I have seen several of them. 

Senator Warkrins. Is it a lease ? 

Mr. Towner. No. It is a deed. 

Senator Watkins. Do you have a sample of one of those deeds? 

Mr. Towner. I do not have one of them here. I can see to it that 
the committee gets one. 

Senator Warxrns. Turning to the gentleman at your left, you are 
a member of this tribal council, are you not ? 

Mr. Lack. No. I ama member of the general council. 

Senator Warktns. You are a member of the general council? 

Mr. Lack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Warkins. Do you know anything about their selling 
property ¢ 

Mr. Lack. That is right. 

Senator Warktns. What property do they sell? Does it belong 
to the tribe? 

Mr. Lack. Individually. 

Senator Warkins. How can they sell individuals’ lands? 

Representative Berry. Who gets the money, the individual or the 
tribal council ? 

Mr. Lack. The individual. 

Senator Warkrns. The individual has to sell that, does he not ? 

Mr. Lack. I thought he couldn’t sell it. 

Senator Watkins. If he hasa patent in fee, he can sell it. It is his. 

Mr. Lack. No. 

Senator Watkins. Without a patent in fee? 

Mr. Lack. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Then he cannot sell it unless he has authority 
from the Congress to sell it. Until he gets title, he cannot sell it. 

Mr. Lack. I agree with you there. 

Senator Warxins. All right. The lawyer here is testifying, saying 
they are selling it. It sounds like a contradiction. As a lawyer he 
ought to know that, unless they have authority from the Congress, they 
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cannot sell trust lands. Are these not trust lands that you are talking 
about? Iam speaking to the other gentleman, the lawyer. Do you 
know whether they are trust lands or not trust lands? 

Mr. Towner. All of it is supposed to be trust land. 

Senator Warxrns. Did you ever check to see their authority ? 

Mr. Towner. I looked over several of these so-called deeds. 

Senator Warkins. Did they attempt to be a conveyance of the right 
and title of the Indians to this land ? 

Mr. Towner. The business council is selling that property. 

Senator Warxrns. You did not answer my question. You saw the 
deeds. What did the deeds have in them? What did they say? 

Mr. Towner. Just like any ordinary deed. 

Senator Warktins. Did they attempt to convey the right, title, and 
interest of the Indians to these lands to a gri antee ? 

Mr. Towner. That is right. 

Representative Berry. It would bea patent. It would not be a deed. 

Senator Warkins. He is talking about the Indian council selling 
these lands. It is very confusing. 

Representative Berry. The business council cannot sell allotted 
land. Who would buy it ? 

Mr. Towner. That is one of the things I found out there. 

Representative Berry. I wonder if we should not check into this a 
little bit. 

Senator Warxkrns. As a lawyer, you know that an Indian has to 
follow the same law after he gets his title to the land that any white 
person woul l have to follow. 

Mr. Towner. Correct. I could never find out who is giving the 
deeds. Ithink that a patent would have to be issued. 

Senator Watkins. In order to have any title pass on, they would 
have to get a patent from the Government. 

Mr. Towner. That is right. 

Senator Wark:~s. And they do not have a patent, do they ? 

Mr. Towner. That is why we are here telling you folks about it. 

Senator Warkins. I would say the sales would not amount to the 
snap of a finger if they do not have any title to start with and no 
authority from Congress to sell it. If you have any information you 
can give us on what they claim is their authority, we would be ols ad 
to get that 

Mr. ‘Towner. Those sawmill operators are getting the best land 
in the bottom there. 

Senator Warktns. That is a lease, is it not ? 

Mr. Towner. No. The business council has been giving deeds to 
those people. 

Senator Warxins. I want to turn to the Indian Bureau people 
who are here. Come over here, Mr. Lee. We might as well get at this 
and see what this lawyer is talking about. 

Representative Berry. Let’s go on. We will check this. 

Mr. Ler. As TI understand it, Mr. Chairman, there has been no sale 
of any tribal land. There was a 4-acre allotment belonging to an 
individual 

Senator Watkins. Patented ? 

Mr. Ler. Patented. That was sold to a sawmill company. 

Senator Watkins. We will pass on from this. We do not want to 
hear any more about it now. We will check up on it. 
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Go on to your next point for or against this bill. 

Mr. Towner. We believe in what Douglas McKay has stated, but 
we still want to retain all of that property that we have in trust so 
that we don’t have to pay taxes. We want to protect all of our valuable 
mineral and hunting rights, water rights, and all the rest of it. We 
want to keep that. 

Senator Warxrys. But you want the Indian Bureau off your neck? 

Mr. Towner. Yes, we want to get rid of them as fast as possible. 

Senator Warkins. You want to get rid of Uncle Sam, whose repre- 
sentative is the Indian Bureau / 

Mr. Towner. I couldn’t say that. I tried to help get rid of another 
country over in Europe in World War I in the Marine Corps. 

Senator Warkins. You may be assured that when we pass an act 
getting, rid of the Indian Bureau, at the same time we will get rid of 
Uncle Sam. 

Mr. Towner. And turn all their funds over to them so they can 
engage in business and do whatever they want. 

Senator Warkins. We will turn it over to the Indians who own it, 
whoever that happens to be. 

Mr. Towner. That is right. 

Senator Warxkins. Youand I agree, then. Let’s don’t get confused 
any further. 

Mr. Towner. I wanted to tell you people, too, that when we formed 
the Hoopa Indian General Council, after proper notices were posted, 
and so forth, we elected our officers, set up our program, and we are 
prepared under that general council right today to start engaging in 
business enterprises and other things that Douglas McKay talked 
about. We want our funds turned over to us so we can engage in 
business and buy up more land and provide homes for those homeless 
people. 

I was glad the lady from Klamath country was here before this 
desk a few minutes ago, because Edgar McLaughlin, who lives at 
Weitchpec, came up and attended one of our ge neral council meetings, 
after we made this trip to Washington last September, and we told 
him what our Hoopa program was. He invited me down to Weitchpec 
to a meeting of those people. I explained everything to him that I 
could, and he asked me if I would write up a program that was similar 
to ours, because their problems are our problems, too, at Hoopa. 

Representative Berry. I appreciate this. We want you to work 
with us when we get ready to write this bill. 

Mr. Towner. Surely. 

Representative Berry. We have 4 or 5 more witnesses that we want 
to hear. 

Mr. Towner. I drew up this program at the request of those people 
down there. 

Representative Berry. Would you leave a copy of the program with 
us which you have drawn up ? 

Mr. Towner. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Hoopa INDIAN GENERAL CoUNCIL, NANcy NIxoN, CHAIRMAN, Hoopa, Catir., 

JULY 12, 1953 


1. The general council requests legislation to enlarge our Hoopa Valley 
Reservation to include the Trinity Summit area and protect our old Hoopa hunt- 
ing and grazing grounds and enlarge our timber holdings. 
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2. The general council requests that allotments of land be made to our chil 


dren and to those who wish to build homes and that trust patents be issued 
for said allotments and also to other Hoopa Indians who do not have trust 


patents covering their lands and property We request that the selection and 
assignment program relative to our lands on our Hoopa Valley Reservation 
be abolished by the Department of the Interior at Washington, D. C, 

3. The Hoopa Indian General Council requests that the Interior Department 
remove and abolish the Hoopa Business Council and the constitution and bylaws 
under Which they hs ve been operating and call a halt to the wasting, spending, 


and squandering by said business council of our Hoopa Indian tribal funds 
without consulting with our Hoopa Indian General Council or our Hoopa Indian 
peopl Several general meetings of our Hoopa Indians were held and the 
members of the business council were recalled and removed and the Hoopa 
people voted to abolish the business council and the Hoopa Indian Tribal Coun 
cil was formed by our Hoopa Indians in general meeting and members were 
elected to fill the vacancies on the new Hoopa Indian Tribal Council. Our 
Indians demand that we have a voice in our Hoopa Indian affairs and this 
was denied us by Said business council We want no more star meetings or 
star chamber sessions held by said business council behind closed doors. We 
demand at least a measure of justice and democracy for which our Hoopa In 
dian boys fought and died for in two wars or more. We want no little Russia 
or communism on our Hoopa Valley Indian Reservation. 

t. Our Hoopa Indian General Council is in favor of and support the Senator 
Hugh Butler bill of Nebraska (S. 132) to turn over the United States Indian 
service hospitals and medical facilities and services to our Indians to the 
United States Public Health Service as soon as possible and without further 
delay 

5. Our Hoopa Indian General Council Wish to preserve and protect our 
timber and forest resources, our hunting and fishing rights, our water rights 
and valuable mineral rights and all of our Hoopa Indian resources, 

6. Gur Hoopa Indian General Council protests and opposes the construction 
or building of any dams on the Klamath and Trinity Rivers and our Hoopa 
Indian country and in the State of California. 

7. Our Hoopa Indian General Council requests that more of our Hoopas be 
employed in our Hoopa timber and lumber operations, our road programs 
and the Indian Service forestry program operating under Mr. Courtney here 
at Hoopa 

8. Our general council requests the transfer or removal of Indian Sub Agent 
Francis G. Beaulieu and Mr. Courtney of our forestry service for gross dis- 
crimination against and favoritism toward the whites here at Hoopa. 

9. We have more than a half million dollars to our credit and our Hoopa 
Indian General Council requests a per capita payment to our Hoopa Indians 
of not less than $500 as soon as possible out of our Hoopa Indian tribal funds. 

10. Our Hoopa Indian General Council protests and condemn the practice of 
overloading of log and timber trucks that operate over our Hoopa Valley Reser 
vation roads without restrictions in violation of California State law relative 
to the same. 

11. Through the connivance of certain members of the Hoopa Business Coun- 
cil a favored few white lumber operators and others have been able to purchase 
and secure favorable sites for mills, ete., and for homes in the bottomland of 
our country near the Trinity River and our Hoopa Indians who need land for 
homesites cannot purchase homesites on their own Hoopa Indian tribal lands. 
Land and homes for the whites but no home place for a Hoopa Indian who is 
the original owner of the lands in question. Our Hoopa General Council requests 
an Interior Department investigation of this matter here at Hoopa, Calif., 
because it is of vital concern to us and many of our people need homes and places 
to build homes and our businesss council without consulting our Hoopa people 
have been making gifts of our land and property to the whites and we request 
some protection in the interest of our people who have no homesites in this 
matter of the United States Government and the Interior Department. 

12. Our Hoopa General Council want and protest to the Interior Department 
no further interference of other Indians of California in our lands and property 
and financial affairs that have been reserved to us by Congress, the courts, the 
Department, and the Government. The Klamaths have no concern in our 
Hoopa financial and tribal timber income and moneys, 

13. Many white lumber operators have secured lands on the Trinity River 
bottom here at Hoopa with the connivance with the Hoopa Business Council 
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and such transfers have interfered with our right of ingress and egress of 
such white patented property. We wish and desire that the Department will 
arrange with the property owners for a clarification of our Hoopa Indian rights 
of ingress and egress relative to our Indian burial grounds and cemeteries and 
upkeep of the same and our ancient ceremonial grounds, relative to our brush 
dances, white deer skin dances, jump dances, flower dances, kick dances, and 
others. We wish no trouble with our white friends on our right of ingress and 
egress to our ceremonial grounds but under the Supreme Court case of Seufert 
v. Olney on the Columbia River in Oregon our Indians have a right of ingress 


and egress over white-owned tax property. 

14. Our Hoopa General Council request that we be permitted to do our own 
logging and milling of our own timber. There are 5 mills on the Hooper Valiey 
Reservation and not 1 owned and operated by our Hoopa andians We own 
the timber in the locality too and our boys understand logging and lumbering 


The profits from this industry at Hoopa go to the whites and our Indian boys 
need the employment here in this industry at Hoopa. 
NANCY NIXON, 
Chairman, Hoopa Indian General Council 

Representative Berry. The next witnesses are Jerome Bunker and 
Earle Strebe. 

Mr. Towner. Thanks from all of us for permitting us to meet with 
you people. 

Another thing, too, our Hoopa Indian General Council would like 
to get a copy of the testimony that was given by Nancy Richards 
this morning, and the other man. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Representative Berry. State your name and address, and proceed, 
please. 


STATEMENTS OF EARLE C. STREBE, COUNCILMAN, CITY COUNCIL, 
CITY OF PALM SPRINGS, CALIF.; AND JEROME J. BUNKER, CITY 
ATTORNEY, CITY OF PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 


Mr. Srrese. Mr. Chairman, my name is Earle Strebe, councilman 
of the City Council of the City of Palm Springs. 

I am before this joint committee today, together with Mr. Jerome J. 
Bunker, the city attorney of Palm Springs, at the request and direc- 
tion of the City Council of Palm Springs, to present to you the 
official feeling of the governing body of our city. I, together with 
Mr. Bunker, represent only the City Council of the City of Palm 
Springs, and we are not attempting to present views of the Indians, 
lessees, or other interested groups. 

The city council has authorized me to confine my remarks to the 
effect of the bill before you on the city as a whole, and its views of the 
effect on the Agua C aliente Tribe of the Band of Mission Indians living 
within the city ‘limits. 

It is the opinion of the city council that the bill before this joint 
committee commences, should it be enacted, the laudable trend of doing 
away with the Bureau of Indian Affairs within the State of Califor- 
nia. I state the effect to be laudable because we see with the dis- 
appearance of the Indian Service, the disappearance of the 5-year 
lease which has stunted the growth of important and substantial 
areas within our city. 

The program of the bill before you envisions the orderly assump- 
tion of full title to the Indian lands, both tribal and allotted, in the 
Indians, with the attendant blessing of a chance for these lands to 
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develop to their fullest extent, without the confinement of Federal 
trust ownership and the danger of a permanent destruction to the 
value of the Indian lands. 

These views are general because the city council has no specific 
objections to any portion of the bill and endorses all of the bill. 

When it is recalled that Palm Springs is a resort city, relying not 
only on its unsurpassed climate but enviable beauty, one can see why 
the city is so anxious to rid itself of the plight of an economic blight 
thrust upon a portion of its population, namely, the Indian suffering 
from a lengthy and uncompromising wardship. 

Give the Indian the chance and he will build his own palace and 
obtain the rents and profits he so justly deserves and to the everlasting 
credit to himself and to the city of Palm Springs. 

Thank you. 

I have a brochure here prepared by our city planning commission 
which is quite complete, which I would like to leave with you. 

Representative Berry. That will be received and made a part of the 
file. 

Mr. Srrese. They set out the facts relative to our city of Palm 
Springs. 

(The brochure referred to was filed with the subcommittee.) 

Mr. Srrese. We are finished. 

Representative Berry. There is one question with regard to the 
tax, but probably I should ask Mr. Bunker about this. 

Some question has been raised with regard to the tax situation. Are 
buildings located on land which belongs to an Indian—for instance, 
allotted lands within the city—taxed as real estate, are they taxed as 
personal property, or are they taxed at all? 

Mr. Bunxer. Those buildings that are on Indian land, if they be- 
long to the Indian, are not taxed. If the *y belong to a lessee, they are 
taxed as personal property. 

An interesting fact is this: Those buildings yield but 2.6 percent 
of our total tax income in the city of Palm Springs. 

Representative Berry. By way of comparison, what does it cost the 
city of Palm Springs or the county organization, to give police and 
fire protection, and so forth, in comparison with the 2.6? 

Mr. Bunxer. May I put it this way: We expend probably 20 to 
30 percent of our fire department’s time and our police department’s 
time policing areas in the city of Palm Springs which are Indian 
lands. Since that is 20 to 30 percent of their time, one could only 
hope that 20 or 30 percent of the cost would be forthcoming, which 
of course it is not. 

Senator Warkrins. Usually the cost of policing a community could 
not be placed on the fellows who need it. 

Mr. Bunker. That is true enough. If the lands yielded tax the 
way the white man lands do, then the burden obviously would be lighter 
on all. 

Senator Watkins. In many sections you do not have any law en- 
forcement problem at all, do you? 

Mr. Bunker. No,sir. It is entirely uninhabited. There are sections 
within the city of Palm Springs where it is entirely uninhabited. 

Senator Warxtns. I take it some of the better sections of the city 
require very few services of law-enforcement officers, except to pro- 
tect them from somebody else trying to invade their rights. 
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Mr. Bunker. That is quite true. 

Senator Watkins. A large majority of the people themselves would 
get along without policemen if 1t were not for somebody else inter- 
fering with their rights. 

Mr, Bunker. I think that is rather obvious. 

Senator Watkins. What I am trying to get at is that you cannot say 
that the burden should be on any section of the city, ordinarily. 

Mr. Bunker. No, I don’t mean that, Senator. What I meant is 
that we have a city of Palm Springs worth in the neighborhood of 
$100 million. About eight-thirteenths of the area of the city bears the 
tax burden. The other five-thirteenths does not, because it is Indian 
land. 

Representative Berry. And no assessment can be laid against that 
for any improvements, including water and sewer, roads, and so 
forth ? 

Mr. Bunker. That is quite true. Under a 1911 Improvement Act 
to build streets in an improvement district, bonds are issued and the 
lands in the district support the bond issue. You can’t do it with 
Indian land. 

Senator Warkrns. At the present time, you do not serve Indian 
lands, then, with sewer, fire protection, and all these things? 

Mr. Bunker. We certainly do provide fire protection. 

Senator Watkins. And sewers? 

Mr. Bunker. A portion of the Indian lands are sewered because 
they abut areas where a sewer main is maintained, and laterals are 
run out from the Indian land and connect with those sewer mains. 

Senator Warxkrns. Do you serve the lessees on Indian lands? Do 
you provide city services for them ? 

Mr. Bunker. If they request them, we give them waste disposal 
service, and service that is available to the other land. 

Senator Warkins. How do you collect anything from them? How 
do you collect from the lessees of this land for city services? 

Mr. Bunker. In the same way we do from any other person. We 
bill them for it. If they do not pay it, we shut off the service. 

Senator Watkins. With respect to police and fire protection, you 
cannot shut that off. 

Mr. Bunker. Oh, no. We have to continue that in any event. 

Senator Warkins. That is what I am trying to find out, if you get 
anything out of the Indian properties or the people who live on them, 
to operate these various services that you cannot turn off, like water 
and electricity and whatever you give. 

Mr. Srrese. Mr. Chairman, may I say that the only service that we 
charge for in Palm Springs is garbage disposal. The other services 
that the white man gets are in the Indian area complete, 100 percent. 

Senator Warkrns. In other words, you do not discriminate what- 
ever ? 

Mr. Srrese. No. 

Senator Warkrns. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Representative Berry. What about your improved streets? When 
they come to these Indian areas, do they just stop / 

Mr. Srrese. They stop in most cases. 
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Representative Berry. Would the city have an estimate of the value 
of Indian lands within the city limits of Palm Springs? 

Mr. Bunker. Let’s put it this way: Our lands are assessed at ap- 
proximately $33 million, and we compute that to mean that it has a 
real value of $100 million. That is 8,000 acres within the city of Palm 
Springs. The other 5,000 acres are Indian lands and do not comprise 
any portion of the figure I just gave you. 

Exactly to what extent the value of those Indian lands is, I couldn’t 
say. Iam nota real-estate man. 

Senator Warxkrns. You do not include any of the Indian land with- 
in the incorporated area of the city, do you? The Indian land itself 
is not a part of the incorporated land of the city, is it? 

Mr. Bunker. Yes; it is. There are 5,000 acres. 

Senator Warkrins. Under what authority would you be able to bring 
Indian land within the incorporated area ? 

Mr. Bunxer. Under what authority? The statutes of the State of 
California are what we are incorporated under. 

Senator Warktns. But the title is in the United States. How can 
you do that / 

Mr. Bunker. We don’t take title by incorporation. That is merely 
(rovernment. 

Senator Warkrins. I understand that, but in most States it is diffi- 
cult to take Government land and make it a part of an incorporated 
area without the consent of the United States, and that you have not 
had, have you? 

Mr. Bunker. Not so far as I know, except I might point out that 
in 1949, this Congress did pass what was then known as House bill 
5310, which gave civil and criminal jurisdiction over the Indian lands 
within the city of Palm Springs, if that will aid any. 

Senator Warktns. That is what I am trying to get at. You would 
not have authority ordinarily, unless you did get the consent of the 
United States, to enforce either civil or criminal law on Indian prop- 
erty ¢ 

Mr. Bunker. Which we now have, and which all Indian lands in 
the State of California are subject to now, as I understand it. 

Senator Warktns. That is under the new act passed a year ago. 
These are legal matters which we could spend a lot of time on back 
and forth. 

I have no further questions. That will be all, gentlemen. Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Martinez and Mr. Purl Willis. 


Give us your names and addresses and occupations, and state whom, 
if anyone, you represent. 


STATEMENTS OF PURL WILLIS, COUNSELOR, THE MISSION INDIAN 
FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, EL CAJON, CALIF.; AND JAMES 
MARTINEZ, PRESIDENT, THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION OF 
CALIFORNIA, VALLEY CENTER, CALIF. 


Mr. Wituis. My name is Purl Willis, from San Diego, and our 
authority from the Indians is here [handing document to Senator 


Watkins]. 
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Tue MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
La JOLLA INDIAN VILLAGE, San Diego County, Calif., February 21, 1954. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

The Mission Indian Federation, having heretofore at a general meeting held 
at the La Jolla Indian Village, San Diego County, Calif., chosen our president, 
Mr. James Martinez, and our counselor, Mr. Purl Willis to go to Washington 
and speak for the members of this organization before any congressional com- 
mittee or officials having to do with any Indian legislation or matters affecting 
our people, we here now confirm such selection, and in particular we instruct 
said delegates to use all proper measures to defeat the proposed Indian Bureau 
termination bill, S. 2749 and H. R. 7322, now before Congress, and to come before 
a joint Senate and House committee on March 4 and 5, 1954. 

In lieu of this proposed bill, we request our delegates to urge the committees 
of Congress to enact legislation that will be direct, clear, and easy to under- 
stand, in language that cannot be misinterpreted, to bring to the Mission Indians 
and all California Indians quick, effective freedom from all forms of Federal or 
other restrictions affecting our lands, or assets, either tribal or individual. We 
oppose with all our power the announced policy of the Indian Bureau to get 
Congress to approve legislation that will bring gradual release from wardship 
restrictions. We urge and demand the full rights of citizenship responsibility— 
an outright title to our lands and funds now in the United States Treasury. 
These are the legal rights of any American citizen under the Constitution. We 
urge as a substitute to the bills (S. 2749, H. R. 7322) now before Congress a 
simple form of “an advisory committee” to meet with each group of Indians and 
get their recommendations as to what they desire done with their lands, etc., 
the details of such committee to be approved by our delegates. We urge Con- 
gress to approve legislation to immediately divide the funds now in the United 
States Treasury belonging to the Indians of California, or to any particular 
group or tribe, or to any individual Indian, among the members thereof on an 
equitable basis. 

We urge our delegates to make every effort possible to urge Congress to make 
no further appropriations for the California area office of the Indian Bureau, 
because, in our opinion, there is no need or excuse to continue this Federal 
agency in California. We urge immediate removal of Area Director Leonard 
Hill and his immediate staff, and the appointment in his place of a man of 
proven ability, who will cooperate with Indians in bringing a quick ending 
of the Bureau. There is absolutely no just reason for keeping this man when 
all factions of Indians have denounced his regime as wasteful, prejudiced, 
and not for the best interests of the Indian citizens, and we have so advised 
Commissioner Emmons to this effect. We hereby give full authority to our 
president, Mr. Martinez, to speak for us on any matter coming to his attention 
before committees or departments. This resolution-statement read and approved 
in open meeting this February 21, 1954. 

THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, 
JAMES MARTINEZ, President. 
Mary C. MATTEson, Secretary. 


Senator Warkrns. It may be made a part of the record. 

(The authorization of Mr. Martinez and Mr. Willis was filed with 
the subcommittee. ) 

Senator Warkins. Who is going to talk first? 

Mr. Wuuts. I am, Mr. Chairman. 

We have a brief prepared statement, but we would also like an op- 
portunity to present direct evidence on the bill itself. 

THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION OF CALIFORNIA, 
Washington, D. C., March 4, 1954. 
Re §S. 2749, H. R. 7322. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The undersigned, James Martinez, president of the 
Mission Indian Federation of Southern California, and Purl Willis, of San Diego, 
Calif., counselor and adviser to the federation, having been chosen as delegates 
by the majority of the Mission Indian groups or bands who have entered into 
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attorney contracts with Mr. Norman M. Littell, of Washington, D. C., under the 
terms of the Indian Claims Commission Act of 1946, appreciate the opportunity of 
appearing before the joint committee of the Senate and House concerning S. 2749 
and H. R. 7322. This bill is commonly known as the California Indian termina- 
tion bill 

We have been instructed by the Mission Indian Federation to oppose this bill 
in its entirety Not only have the members of this, the oldest and largest all- 
Indian organization of southern California urged defeat of this measure, but so 
far as we have any knowledge, all groups and factions among the Mission Indians 
have likewise been outspoken in opposition to the proposed bill. Joint meetings 
of the two larger groups of Mission Indians have held meetings and all speakers 
denouneed the bill. 

In our opinion the Mission Indian people, as individual citizens and as groups, 
are more aroused over this proposed bill than they have been about any other 
measure ever proposed by the Bureau of Indian Affairs during the last 20 years, 
with the possible exception of the Wheeler-Howard bill of 1934. The Mission 
indians, we are very proud to recall, almost unanimously defeated that unsound 
scheme to perpetuate all Indians as wards of our Government. This proposed 
bill, in our studied opinion, would, if enacted into law, in effect legally place the 
‘branding iron of incompetenecy” upon the forehead of every California Indian. 
We hesitate in pointing out in detail the inequalities and injustices hidden in the 
artful language of this bill, because to do so and do justice to the citizenship 
rights of our Indian people, would necessarily call for an extended statement. 
Therefore, it shall be our effort to make this statement just as brief as consistent 
with the duty we owe to our Indians and also to the people of the great State of 
California 

It should be noted here that this 1954 version of the Indian Bureau plan of 
“bringing an end to the enforced wardship status of California Indians” is not 
the first of such misnamed schemes of this agency. We have before us as we write 
this statement a very similarly worded proposal composed of some 38 pages. 
That scheme, prepared under the guiding hand of the originators of the Wheeler- 
Howard bill was dated December 1948. Then again in December of 1951, the 
California Indian Bureau, under James B. Ring, urged Indians to endorse his 
version of What Congress should approve in order to “facilitate Federal termina- 
tion of Federal supervision over Indian affairs in California.” That bill was 
introduced in the Senate as 8. 3005. It failed of approval. Following the defeat 
of the Wheeler-Howard bill by the Mission Indians in 1934-35, the Indian Bureau 
in California set about urging each and every group of our Indians to “adopt 
eonstitutions and bylaws” and thus go back to live as “tribal Indians” of the last 
century. A very large share of the funds provided annually by Congress for the 
agency in California has been used in such schemes. 


rHE POLICY OF THE FEDERAL INDIAN BUREAU OVER THE LAST 20 YEARS HAS BEEN, AS 
NOW, TO PERPETUATE ITSELF IN CONTROL OF ALL INDIAN LIFE 


We are prepared to prove to your honorable committee that this statement is 
absolutely true. And we fully appreciate the responsibility one assumes in 
making such a charge. The Congress, year after year, has appropriated funds 
for the California Indian Bureau Agency—the total for the last 20 years runs 
high into the millions of dollars. Of the some 20,000 enrolled California Indians 
living today, more than 15,000 do not now nor have these Indians ever resided on 
“reservations” or other restricted lands. These nonreservation Indians receive 
none of the benefits of the funds donated by Congress. These Indian people live 
among the general population of the State and make their individual living, 
paying every form of taxation to which the general population is subjected. 

We do not believe that today more than 3,000 to 5,000 California Indians reside 
on reservations. There are some 27 so-called Indian reservations in southern 
California—-the Mission Indians, 18 of these reservations are located in San 
Diego County. Weare familiar with these groups and feel safe in estimating that 
there are less than 1,000 Indians residing on the San Diego County reservations. 
The extreme poverty and suffering among these reservation Indians grow worse 
month by month, and the basic cause of this condition must be laid at the feet 
of the Indian Bureau. There has not to our knowledge across the years been any 
evidence coming from the Indian service that they were concerned over the 
welfare of our Indian people. This is not an unfounded charge. 
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INTERIOR DEPARTMENT REPORT ON S. 2749 AND H. R. 7322 IN MANY 
BASED ON THE FACTS AS WE KNOW THEM 


INSTANCES NOT 


On page 3 of the Secretary’s report (Committee Print No. 15) there is an 
apparent effort to take credit for the manner in which the Indian service carried 
out its responsibility toward California Indians across the years. We refer to the 
advantages gained by Indian children in attending the State’s free publi schools 
under provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act, approved by Congress April 16, 
1934. That act provided a way for all Indian children to attend the public schools 
in each State. It also provided for assumption by States for all Indian welfare, 
aid and relief to needy Indians, medical treatment, and even agricultural assist 
ance. It was and is a sound and direct way to advance and improve the overall 
conditions under which Indians live. The sponsors of that legislation gave as 
their principal reason for urging the bill that it would mean the end of the Indian 
Bureau in these fields ; that hereafter the various States would assume all respon- 
sibilities for extending these basic services to Indians on the same basis as these 
services are provided for other persons. 

For instance, in California, the then Commissioner of Indian Affairs only 
entered into a contract under the provisions of the act for Indian education 
He made no contract with California so that the State could take over welfare 
and hospitalization, ete., although we urged that he also include these services 
so that California could assume full responsibilities. If that had been done, 
if full authority had been transferred to the State in 1954, our Indian people 
would be far advanced toward security and living conditions instead of under 
the shameful conditions of neglect and abandonment. The great majority of 
our Indian communities needed the aid and encouragement the act provided 

The California Legislature, in 1937, following the refusal of the Indian Service 
to enter into a contract with the State in the fields of welfare aid and hospitali 
zation, approved a broad welfare law that would include aid and hospitalization 
to Indians living on reservations. This act was not made effective in the State, 
however, until the Mission Indian Federation, in July 1952, brought suit against 
San Diego County officials. After a brief hearing, the court gave a sweeping deci- 
sion that the State law was to be interpreted to incldue needy reservation Indians. 
We feel that the members of your joint committee should know how and why all 
California reservation Indians today get the same treatment in these fields as 
our laws guarantee to all other needy persons. The Indian Service invariably 
across the last 16 vears ignored our plea to join with us in urging that reservation 
Indians be given these two basic services. In that court decision it was ruled 
that our Indians had the full rights of citizenship, that they were not under 
treaties with the Government, and were not wards in the usual sense. 

We also refer briefly to the act approved by Congress in 1929, which provided 
for the transfer to each State full jurisdiction in all matters of sanitation and 
housing on Indian reservations. The law only became effective in California 
because the Secretary of the Interior only issued the required order giving the 
right of county health officials to enforce State and county sanitation regulations 
on Indian reservations. The Secretary issued this order, as the act provided 
must be done, only for the transfer of such authority to California Indian 
Service officials in California, however, have consistently refused our pleas that 
they cooperate with us in making the law effective 

In our opinion, the failure of the Indian Bureau officials to cooperate in seeing 
that these two congressional acts—the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, and the “sanita- 
tion, health, and quarantine” law referred to in the preceding paragraph 
(U. 8. C. A. title 25, sec. 231), be enforced, has been the basie factor in bringing 
our Indian people to the extremely low level in security, and the widespread con- 
fusion and suffering. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURE OF CALIFORNIA CALLS FOR ENDING OF RESTRICTIONS 


The State Legislature of California within the last 2 or 3 years have made 
every effort to prevail upon the Congress to bring about a quick and effective end 
ing of wardship control over the Indians of the State. The tenor of their vari 
ous memorializing resolutions has been positive and direct However, the re 
port of the Secretary accompanying S. 2749 (p. 4) seems to interpret the resolu- 
tion approved by the legislature in 1951 as meaning that at some date in the fu- 
ture, California Indians should be given their full rights of citizenship. We 
cannot see the meaning of that resolution in that light. The legislature states 

That the Indians “have grown in political and civie stature and understanding 
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so as to demonstrate by his conduct, both in war and in peace, that he is deserving 
of United States citizenship, without diminution, restriction, or exception what- 
ever * * ae 

We can only read in that resolution that the State legislature believed back in 
1951—3 years ago—that California Indians were ready and fully qualified at 
that time, for the return of their citizenship rights. Now the Secretary passes 
over that resolution as apparently supporting his bill to prolong the hour for an- 
other 5 vears, or even longer. Mr. Chairman, we feel that Congress is not, if 
it were to approve S. 2749, giving California Indians anything. Our position and 
belief is that our Government has taken the rights and liberties from our Indians 
that was theirs when California became a State. We charge there was not then 
or now any legal reason for taking this constitutional right from them. We now 
ask, as we have consistently done across the last 20 or more years, and as the 
Legislature of California has on numerous occasions also urged, that Congress 
turn down this proposed bill 8. 2749, and return to the Indians that which our 
Government has unfairly deprived them—their full rights of citizenship. 


THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION OFFERS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 8. 2749, H. R. 7322 


Not only do we as delegates representing the Mission Indian Federation op- 
pose the measure now before your honorable committee (S. 2749) but we have 
prepared a rough draft of a substitute bill to take its place. We believe our pro- 
posal meets the remaining problem of our California Indians—what to do about 
their present reservation lands and the funds still remaining in the United 
States Treasury (some $2 million) belonging to the California Indians. 

We would offer a simple, direct bill, which in our opinion meets the condi- 
tions and objectives in Concurrent Joint Resolution 108. 

As a substitute for S. 2749, we would urge approval by Congress of the appoint- 
ment or the authorization for the selection by the Secretary of the Interior of 
an advisory committee, composed of at least 7 members, on the following basis: 
1 member chosen by the Secretary of the Interior and who would act as chair 
man; 1 member by the Governor of California, and 1 member chosen by the 
county board of supervisors where a particular Indian reservation is located, 
and 4 members by the Indians affected in such county. This advisory committee 
having official standing, would be provided with an accurate roll of the Indians 
of each reservation or other restricted lands where they reside. There would 
also be provided an accurate map of their reservation. 

Chis committee would meet with each Indian group or reservation, and, after 
outlining the purpose of their visit. would enter into discussion with such group 
and learn just what such Indians might desire be done to bring an end to Federal 
control over their lands, ete. This would leave to the Indians what they desire. 
Some may want their lands sold and the proceeds divided among the members; 
some may want to take over and run their properties on the basis of a community, 
if they have lumber, farming, or other interests justifying such a program, while 
other Indians may want their lands, or the greater portion, divided on an equal 
value basis. Some may want an outright title so that they can sell or lease 
their share, some may want title subject to no taxation for a definite period of 
3 to 5 years; some may find it desirable to take title with a provision that under 
conditions where they conld not dispose of their share for a certain limited 
period. 

It seems to us that in such a bill (the wording to be under legal terms) would 
sive any Indian and all Indians the deciding voice as to what will be done with 
his lands. Weare ready to go into this proposal at length before your committee. 


SAN DIEGO COUNTY BOARD OF SUPERVISORS OPPOSE 8S. 2749 AND URGE APPROVAL OF AN 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE LEAVING DECISION TO INDIANS 


It is encouraging to know that the Board of Supervisors of San Diego County 
(and which has the largest Indian population in the State) has shown a construc- 
tive interest in the problems facing our Indians. 

In the resolution which the board approved on February 23, 1954, declaring 
they oppose the bill now before you, they also recommended an advisory com 
mittee, similar to the outline we have here presented as approved by the Mission 
Indian Federation. We have reason to believe that the California Legislature, 
now in special session, will take some action along the same lines. We are very 
sure that leading officials of the State and of the legislature are confident that 
the proposed bill does meet the problem: but instead that such a bill if enacted, 
would prolong indefinitely the solut‘on of this century-old problem. 
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There is but one solution; it must respect the rights of our Indians as ful 
fledged American citizens—there must not be a continuance of the second-class 
citizens under which our Indians have been forced to live. 


CONCLUDING STATEMENT 


We desire to have an opportunity to submit certain reeords and statements 
which directly affect the measure now before you. We look upon this measure 
as not being for the welfare and best interests of neither the Indian people of 
the State nor does it square with the announced policy of the State or of the 
county officials. 

Neither does this proposed bill as recommended by the Secretary of the Interior 
meet the promises and pledges made by both the Republican and Democratic 
platforms of 1952. These pledges were made a part of the platforms of both 
great political parties. They were made not only to the Indians of California 
and the other States but likewise to the American voters. In our opinion, so far 
as California Indians are concerned or affected, the administration kept its 
promise and enacted legislation in conformity with its pledges. There was not 
a dissenting vote from either side. That was encouraging. 

So far as California is concerned, the final and most important decision which 
has ever been before the Congress affecting the basic rights of our Indians is 
before this committee. A definite decision must be made. In our opinion—and 
we are certain the people of California join in the same feeling—the very destiny 
and welfare of our Indian citizens lies in what disposition you make of this bill. 
We also believe that the Indian Bureau as such—and, in effect, that means our 
own Government—is on trial, and not the Indian race. 

Indians are only asking for the return of their inherent constitutional rights; 
they are not begging for an advantage over other citizens. We plead in all 
sincerity for an ending of the Federal control over the life and property of our 
Indians. Give back to them the liberty and the right to live with his neighbor 
as a free man, and that was their right when the white man invaded their sacred 
lands in California. We sincerely believe that if your honorable committee will 
grant our request and now bring a definite end to this land problem in California 
you will be bringing justice to our Indians and honor to the Nation. 

On behalf of the Mission Indian Federation and the people of San Diego 
County and the State of California, we thank you for the opportunity of being 
allowed to appear before you in this Indian matter. 

Respectfully, 
THE MISSION INDIAN FEDERATION, 
James Martinez, 
JAMES MARTINEZ, 
Purl Willis, 
Puri WILLIS, 
Delegates. 

Senator Warxrns. That is what you are here for. 

Mr. Wis. I have been coming here for some 20 years in behalf of 
the Indians. I first came as an appointee of the Board of Supervisors 
of San Diego County. 

The objective of the Mission Indian Federation has been and is 
now to regain their individual rights of citizenship. They do not live 
and never have lived as wards or as tribal groups. The court has 
made that decision within the last 2 years in a test case which I 
brought in behalf of the Indians to participate in the State welfare 
law passed in 1937 

I believe I should be allowed to read this statement. It is the basic 
reason why the Indians there that we represent do not approve this 
bill. The Mission Indian groups that we represent are not all the 
Indians. We have never claimed we represent all the Indians. The 
whole Indian organization is composed of the Indians from the 
original groups, originally about 50. Forty-six of those groups are 
identifiable groups whom we represent, and are the ones who have 
attorney contracts with Mr. Norman M. Littell to present their cases 
under the Indian Claims Commission Act. 
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No other groups of Indians, as far as we know, attempted to get 
attorney contracts for the Indians before that law expired. The 
federation groups, not as a federation but as individual groups, com 
plied with the law, and their contracts were duly approved. Their 
claims are in court at the present time. 

[ am not an attorney. I have no contract with the Indians now, nor 
will I ever present a bill for the services which I may have rendered. 

Senator Watkins. Is not that statement of yours in such condition 
that you can file it and put it in the recard ¢ 

Mr. Wituts. Yes. I think that that is proper. I realize, Mr. Chair 
man, you are crowded for time. We want to comply with that. 

Then again, our Indians i so vitally interested in this. They 
asked us to op pose this. We believe, since their very destiny, all that 
they have, is wrapped up in this bill, we should be given some time 
to explain iiere just why we don't like it. 

Senator Warkins. File your statement, then, and we will make it 
a part of the record. 

(The statement of Mr. Willis and Mr. Martinez was filed with the 
subcommittee. ) 

Senator Warkrns. You have stated that you are against the bill. 
Do not repeat, please, if you can avoid it, matter which you have al 
ready set up in your statement, because we will read that, but give 
us as much as you can, in a short period of time, of the gist of your 
opposition. 

Mr. Wituts. Our people want the Bureau off their backs. They 
want to live as individual citizens. Many of them prefer, if they get 
citle to their lands, to pay taxes on them; some do not. We have a 
plan, cag Chairman, that, while it is brief, needs legal wording, and 
that we believe is simple and direct and solves this problem of what 
you are going to do about the Indians’ lands. 

We realize that is the problem that is before you—the final ending 
of Bureau or Government control over their lands and their other 
issets. 

The county board of supervisors, a week ago this Tuesday, ap- 
proved a resolution that their district attorney, the county attorney, 
had drawn, in which the county itself opposed this proposed bill. 
They set out the reasons why in detail. The members of the State 
assembly asked us along the same lines, and asked me to prepare a reso 
lution for presentation to the present special session of the legislature. 
The assemblyman writes me that they, too, expect to take similar 
action, 

Recently, at the request of the Indians, Mr. James Martinez and 
two other Mission Indians and I conferred with the office of the 
Governor, the State Finance Department, the State School Depart- 
ment, and, while there, also with the area superintendent or director, 
Mr. Hill. 

We feel that this County Board of Supervisors > yesolution carries 
the wishes of the county, because the county is concerned, 

The State in the past year adopted resolutions urging Congress to 
bring an end—they didn’t say at some future time, but ‘they said the 
Indian is now ready for complete enjoyment of citizenship rights and 
responsibilities. 

We do not believe that this 17-page bill as now proposed by the 
Secretary of the Interior is proper. It is too long; it is hard to under 
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stand. In fact, Mr. Chairman, it really perpetuates the Bureau over 
these Indians and does not do what it says. 

You remember, Mr. Chairman, that on February 8, 1947, Mr. Adam 
Castillo, the beloved president of the federation, who passed away a 
month ago or so, and I were before the special Senate committee, 
and we urged them at that time, in 1947, to bring an e nd to the Bureau. 
We said our Indians were competent and by every test were just as 
competent as the white race. 

They sent for Mr. Zimmerman, Acting Commissioner, whose offices 
were then in Chicago, and the committee saw fit to put him nent 
oath, something unusual. They showed him the testimony, and they 
asked his opinion. He readily agreed. Then they asked him to con- 
fer with his office downtown, and the ‘y also agree «l. He brought back 
a list, and he said, “Yes, the Mission Indians and all California In- 
dians should then be free.” 

He gave that list, and it included nine other groups of Indi: ins in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, from that day to this, there is very little effort that 
we can find whereby the Bureau expected to carry out that promise. 
One group of Indians, Mr. Chairman, as a result of that promise 
and that testimony of the Bureau, one groups of Indians in this Na- 
tion, as far as I know, and only one, became free. They got a deed 
to their land. 

Senator Watkins. Which was that? 

Mr. Wiis. The Laguna group of Indians of San Diego County. 

They would accept the title to it only if they were allowed to pay 
taxes. I certainly compliment that group of Indians. They are 
paying taxes today on the whole reservation. 

The Indian service sent a man to them to urge them to let the 
Bureau continue to hold title to their lands because, “You will lose 
your lands and have to pay taxes.” 

Senator Warkrins. That was just one family, was it not? 

Mr. Wius. The Bureau refused to allow any other group to get 
similar action. It is one family, that is true, but the boys have been 
in the service and the girl is married, and they now have a family, all 
adults, that could really demand that their lands be divided up. 

The thing that I wanted to get your committee to appreciate is that 
almost every group of our Indians are extremely poor in land values. 
Very few of them ha ive any tribal funds on whie h to draw. They have 
at times sent their delegates here. They have never paid the actual 
expenses of such delegates. For years, as one of the delegates, I have 
been compelled to come here large ly at My oOwh expense. This time 
it took 4 days, night and day, on the bus, without an opportunity to 
take off our shoes: it is a very trying experience. We came here at 
their request. I had hoped it would never be necessary for me to again 
make the trip. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican platform and also the Democratic 
platform promised these Indians in solemn pledges that they would 
ke given a voice in their affairs and in the men who control their 
affairs. and that the Government would bring an end to the wasteful 
expenditures of the Indian Bureau. 

After that, Mr. Chairman, the Republican Party, the present ad- 
ministration, gave a promise that they expect to initiate programs 
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that will give, Indians equal opportunities in hospitalization and in 
security programs. That promise would answer most of the problems 
that would be left before you today after this ending of Bureau control. 

It doesn’t oe that the Indian Bureau would have to remain here 
and do that, but the Government would continue to have a definite 
daty to the Indian people, although the Bureau would not be the 
agency to extend such duties. 

Senator Watkins. You say it said it would give equal opportunity. 
That means equal w ith the white people. 

Mr. Witu1s. The Government recognizes, Mr. Chairman, that for 
70-some years the Indians were deprived of proper schooling and 
association with the white man to learn the white man’s ways so he 
could protect himself. It was to bridge over that long period, un- 
doubtedly, that they gave that pledge in their platform. 

Senator Watkins. That means, does it not, that the pledge that 
was made would put the Indians on the same ‘basis, and they would 
get the same kind of treatment the white people get; in other words, 
equal treatment ? 

Mr. Wis. Yes, and I think that is what the Indian people should 
accept, and many of them do today. 

Senator Warkins. Yet you are against this bill? 

Mr. Wiu1s. Certainly this bill doesn’t do that. It keeps the Bureau 
here, Mr. Chairman, because this bill, in its effect, actually stamps 
every Indian on the forehead as an incompetent person, solely because 
ne is an Indian. Why should you gr adually give a man back his 
freedom? This Government took the Indians’ land, and the story is 
shameful. It also took his freedom, 

Congress has prepared a way for him to get justice in the courts 
of this land just the same as the white man. 

Senator Watkins. Let me ask you this question: Does this tribe 
that you represent feel that they are ready for immediate termination 
of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. Wituts. Yes. They even pray for it. 

Senator Warxins. All right, they pray for it. We probably will 
grant their prayers. 

No. 2, that they want their property, and they want it as individuals? 

Mr. Witzis. Yes. We have a program for that. 

Senator WATKINS. When this bill passes, they can elect to do that 
very thing, and it can be done. 

Mr. Wiis. Not under the Indian Bureau continuance. Let it be 
like the supervisors say 

Senator WaTKrns. You see, this is not the only tribe. We have to 
have the Indian Bureau finish up the job of these tribes that are not 
in these liberation bills. There is some work on transfer of titles, 
the checking of property, and the getting of rolls prepared, and all 
that sort of thing, so we know who to deliver it to. That all has to 
be done by somebody. Certainly we are not going to start out and 
get another Indian Bureau or somebody else ‘which could be called 
an Indian Bureau to do the job. We are going to have this Bureau 
finish the job of getting it over to you. It cannot be done ov ernight, 
and you know that. 

Mr. Wuu1s. We appreciate that. In our opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
the Indian Bureau ennen this control, and their plan for continuance 
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of making a tribal roll, will never be done. We want individual rights, 
not tribal rights. Our people don’t live as tribes. 

Senator Watkins. What do you get a tribal roll for except to 
determine who is entitled to these individual rights? 

Mr. Wuuts. They call it a tribal roll. 

Senator Warkins. What do you want it called ? 

Mr. Wuuis. It should be like the county rolls. 

Senator Warkrns. Call it some other thing. We do not care what 
they call it, just so we know who the Indians are. 

Mr. Wixuts. The county knows every Indian in San Diego County 
and every other county. ‘The Bureau doesn’t know it, though. They 
have been given opportunity to make roll after roll, and the more pub- 
lic funds they are given, the longer they are from the completion of 
that roll. It isa shameful record. 

I wanted to speak on this, too, and I want to be brief. Mr. Chairman, 
we owe our people and this Government owes them. We are two dele- 
gates who represent the 46 bands, not all of them but those who made 
contracts. No other Indians made contracts with attorneys to present 
their claims in the courts except those who came under the Indian 
Claims Commission Act. No Indian, no group attempted to make a 
contract to protect their rights so they could file their suits. Their 
suits are in court now. In their suits their rights to laud and water and 
fences are preserved, and they are in court now. 

So this Government in this bill doesn’t have to peo security and 
homes. The plan we would suggest can be very briefly stated, Mr. 
Chairman. It won’t have to take 17 pages. The county has carefully 
examined the plan, and they approved it by resolution which your com- 
mittee has. In a few words it is this: 

The Congress now would authorize an advisory committee to be 
named by the Sec retary of the Interior. It is his business and he is con- 
cerned. One member would be named by him the acting chairman; 1 
by the State of California, because they are directly interested; 1 by 
the county of San Diego, because they are directly interested, or any 
other county ; then, say, 4 Indians to explain to their Indian people the 
purpose of the plan. Our Mission Indians speak 3 or 4 languages, and 
to have Indians on the advisory committee seems fair. 

That committee would be given a map of each reservation, and the 
maps are available. They don’t have to make surveys and waste that 
time. ‘They would give a copy of the roll, and they have that roll now. 
It doesn’t need more than a month or 6 weeks to get such a committee 
ready to contact each band. 

That advisory committee would meet with each group of Indians 
that has tribal land. They would discuss the ways in which their land 
problems can be settled. They would talk and confer directly with 
each group, and they could find out what that group wants done with 
its land. Then there will be no arbitrary action. In that way each 
group in the State would have a deciding voice in disposition of its 
restricted lands. 

Senator Warkrns. Don’t the Indians know now what they want 
clone ¢ 

Mr. Wituis. But Congress doesn’t know. 

Senator Warkins. You tell us what they want done. 

Mr. Wiuuts. That is just what I was going to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Warkins. Tell us what they want. 
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Mr. Wiis. The county has carefully discussed this with groups 
of Indians, and they suggested that this be done. That committee 
could meet with each and ever y group of Indians in that capacity and 
bring back the answer to this Congress. Quickly, within 3 months, 
every one of those groups of Indians could have an answer back in the 
hands of Congress as to what they want done with their lands. 

Senator Warxins. You say they already know. 

Mr. Witxts. About what they want done with their lands. 

Senator Warkins. Let us get it clear. Do they know now what 
they want done with their lands? 

Mr. Wuuts. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Do you know? 

Mr. Wits. I know largely. 

Senator Warxkins. Why don’t you tell us? 

Mr. Wiis. Mr. Chairman, I am explaining to you now a sound, 
direct plan, and I wouldn’t accept the position because I wouldn’t 
serve on that committee. No. But those Indians have talked it over, 
and most of them, “We don’t want our lands sold and the money 
distributed.” Some of them might want title to their land and be 
organized in some way, but who has any lumber or other interest? 
The “y are in poverty now, most of their lands are worthless. 

The third plan might be this, and I am sure this was largely their 
desire: We want our individual shares of this piece of land that we 
own, and we want it now. Some will want title subject to taxation, 
and Iam proud of it. I have heard them say it. Others will not, and 
they may want of this Government—and they have the right to ask 
that—a limited tax-free period, maybe 3 to 5 years, and in some cases 
such as the older people title that could not be transferred or sold for 
a limited period. 

I am very sure, Mr. Chairman, that that plan, simple and direct and 
easy to understand, would be accepted by most every group of south- 
ern California Indians. Many of them have up to this point opposed 
this bill. They don’t want release, some of them say, because of the 
scare or fear of taxation. Others want what they call the protection 
of the Government. The very basis of the suit against the Federal 
Government by the Mission Indians under the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act, the very basic cause is mistreatment, misgovernment, 
lack of protection of property and other rights by the Government. 
To the Indian, who is the Government? The Government to Indians 
everywhere is the Indian Bureau. No Indian wants to keep the Indian 
Bureau, but he does want the protection of the Government, and he 
could get this more surely as a free citizen rather than a ward under 
the Indian Bureau. 

This is a simple plan that we have offered here, and which the county 
of San Diego has approved, and which I am very sure the State legis- 
lature will approve. The bill has been introduced, so the assembly- 
man wrote me yesterday, or recommended by a prominent member of 
the State assembly. 

That is the record. 

Senator Warkrins. You say something about that in your written 
statement ‘ 

Mr. Wuuis. Yes. I refer to it. 

Senator Warkrns. You have explained it in that written statement ? 

Mr. Wis. Yes; it is there. 
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Senator Warxktns. Then you do not need to tell us ag iin. because 
it will be there. 

Mr. Wituts. I wanted to say something, Mr. Chairman, about the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act, because the Bureau’s report dwells consider- 
ably on that act, and apparently takes great credit for the way they 
have enforced or brought about the Johnson-O’ mit alle vy Act. 

The Johnson-O’Malley Act, passed in April 1934 by Congress, was 
based on the statement by ana who promoted it . and I believe the 
one person in this room who did promote it, one of the originators, is 
our friend, Mr. Grorud. They said if this bill passes Congress, the 
n not problems of the Indians of this Nation will be solved, because 
the bill provides the Bureau will turn over to the States, under con- 
tract, welfare aid, hospitalization, and education, and the Bureau will 
be completely relieved of these problems. 

Thave the bill here. Iwill not read it. We know what it means. It 
said that the Secretary of the Interior, under that law that Congress 
passed, the Secretary of the Interior would be authorized to make 
contracts with any State prepared to do so, for those three services. 
If those services had been extended to the California Indians and any 
other State as the bill provided, Mr. Chairman, I am very sure you 
wouldn’t find the poverty and suffering and confusion you find today 
among Indians in our part of the State. You would find modern 
education, and in 20 years it would have been a different story. You 
would have found aid and hospitalization extended to Indians by the 
State on an equal basis with the white man. You would have found 
hospitalization the same. You wouldn’t find these unsanitary hospi- 
tals such as the Indian Bureau has allowed to exist among the Indians 
out there, run by doctors who were not even licensed. 

If that had been done, you would find the economic and home life 
of the Indian on a level with the white man today. I say that in all 
seriousness. 

In California, 7 commissioner, Mr. John Collier, who had pro- 
moted that bill before he became commissioner made contracts only 
for education with the State of California. He would not make a 
contract with California for the State to take over welfare aid and 
hospitalization. We begged him to, because we helped put him in, and 
we knew it should be included in the contract. We came here and 
conferred with him. After 3 years, in 1937, we prevailed upon the 
State legislature to pass a bill so broad that it would provide aid 
and hospitalization to all needy persons that it included Indians on 
reservations. It didn’t say that it included Indians. From 1937 
until 1952, the Indian Bureau opposed it in every manner throughout 
the State, and lobbied the officials of every county group officialy 
to oppose it. “The Indians belong to us,” the Indian Bureau in- 
sisted, “and we will take care of their needs.” 

Only after I brought a suit in behalf of the Indians in San Diego 
County in July in 1952, did the courts, after due hearing, render 
a sweeping verdict that the State welfare code applied to the Indians. 
All those years the Indian was deprived of ties services because 
the Bureau blocked it. The report of the Secret: iry of the Interior 
doesn’t say that the Mission Indian Federation brought that suit. 
We couldn’t hire an attorney. We got an attorney to handle the 
suit without cost. 
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Of course, I am not a lawyer. Our attorney made a careful study 
of the problem before filing his suit. We brought the suit in the 
name of a widowed Indian of Pala who had deserved aid in the county 
under the county relief law but who was denied such aid. It is be- 
cause of our victory in the courts in this case that Indians throughout 
the State of California today are entitled to State welfare and hospi- 
talization by the county and which is far above the average ever 
given by the Indian service in the past. 

We think that is worth bringing here at this moment, because that 
is the step that we took to bring all groups in California out from 
under Bureau domination in the fields of welfare aid and hospitaliza- 
tion, and these services could have been enjoyed by every needy 
California Indian if the Indian Bureau would have taken advantage 
of the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act. No one can ever 
estimate the needless suffering and hardship endured by thousands 
of California Indians over this long 16-year period. The Indian 
Bureau agency in California must be held for this shameful record. 

The other matter that I desire to call to your attention, and I shall 
be brief, but it is so important that it must not be overlooked, is the 
act passed by Congress in 1929, a health and sanitation law that is so 
commendable, and could also have brought great benefit to all Indians 
of the State if enforced. 

It was intended for every group of Indians in this Nation. It wasa 
law whereby the Government would turn over—that is, the Interior 
Department—to each county and State full and complete control in 
all matters of sanitation, housing, and building restrictions, quaran- 
tine. If that bill had been enforced by the State of California or had 
been allowed to be enforced what a difference it would make today in 
the living and housing of the Indians and the elevation of their rights, 
and hopes, and confidence in the Government. 

The only place in this Nation, so far as I have been able to find, 
where that law was put into effect. was in California—the Secretary 
of the Interior had to put that law into effect by a directive order be- 
fore it would become effective in any State where we were able to get 
that law enforced. 

On the 8th of September 1933, Secretary Ickes issued the necessary 
order completely relaxing any such authority by the Government. or 
the Indian Bureau and ordered the Indian Bureau officials to cooper- 
ate with State and county sanitation and health officials. TI assert, if 
that law had been enforced on every Indian reservation in the State 
exactly on the same basis that law provided for other citizens what a 
difference it would have made. 

However, the Indian Bureau refused to cooperate, charging in a 
prepared statement there was no such law. Mr. Stewart, the agent 
there, refused to acknowledge there was such a law. We had hear- 
ings before the Board of County Supervisors of San Diego County to 
compel enforcement of the law. 

Senator Warkrns. I think we have to call time on you and call on 
our other friend. You have already prepared a written statement. 
We have taken just about as much as we can stand today. It is nearly 
6 o’clock and we started this morning. 

Mr. Writs. You mean to say that ‘with respect to some of the things 
that have been brought out here today I will not have an opportunity 
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to answer, like the one where some Indian falsely charges that Purl 
Willis is to blame for some imaginary crime? 

Senator Warxins. You could have started on that first if you 
wanted to answer that, but we cannot make this a forum to answer 
back and forth anything that is said between witnesses. You can 
talk that out with them privately if you wish. 

Mr. Wits. I do not think that is the place. This does not have to 
do with personalities. If you want me to file an additional statement, 
all right. 

Senator Warkins. All right. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF PuRL WILLIS Re S8. 2749 AND H. R. 7322 

Mr. Chairman, in this my supplemental statement, which your honorable com- 
mittee authorized me to file, in view of the lack of sufficient time when I was 
before your committee on the 5th, I shall try and be as brief as possible, and yet, 
Mr. Chairman, there are certain factual data and records in my possession that 
have vital information affecting the interests and welfare of our Indian citizens 
that I must lay them before you. It is my obligation to the Indian people of 
California. 

It must be very significant to the members of your committee that practically 
every Indian and every delegate claiming to represent any group of California 
Indians, when discussing the merits of S. 2749 and its House companion bill, 
H. R. 7322, clearly stated that he or they opposed this proposed measure. It is 
recalled also that a great many Indians of this State followed a certain pattern 
in wanting to defer Federal termination until and unless the Government does 
certain things: (a@) Resurvey the boundaries of each reservation; (0b) the ques- 
tion of water rights should be settled and irrigation systems installed; (¢c) mia- 
eral rights be protected; (d) the question of how to make unproductive lands so 
as to support the families living on them; (e) furnish Indians with tools, ete. ; 
(f) the question of housing—some demanding that the Government build new 
homes for reservation Indians; (g) some Indians demanding cancellation of 
liens, etc.; (h) demanded to be relieved of all forms of taxes, etc. 

With the exception of the delegates representing the large Mission Indian 
Federation group—composed of the majority of the Indians from every one of the 
Mission Indian bands and the two last witnesses claiming to represent the larger 
group from Hoopa in northern California—every other delegate followed the 
same pattern: They tied their so-called security program with the termination 
bill; they wanted to continue the Indian Bureau in control (they said Govern- 
ment protection) of their affairs. Tio this writer who has been trying to aid the 
Mission Indians in their struggle against Bureau dictators across the last 20 
years, it is clear just how all of these Indian delegates followed the same pattern ; 
and in my studied opinion, based on my knowledge of specific instances and my 
familiarity with the overall policy followed by the Indian Bureau top officials, 
starting with former Commissioner John Collier, I do not hesitate in making the 
charge at this time that the hand of John Collier, through the National Congress 
of American Indians, has largely directed and molded the statements of these 
Indian witnesses who 2pparently demand representation without taxation. 

In making the charge that the National Congress of American Indians has 
largely brought about this demand to oppose termination of Federal control 
of Indian affairs until the Government sets every Indian up a new home and 
make him secure so that he can’t lose his lands, ete., ete., this writer fully 
appreciates the seriousness of such a charge. These claims coming from a few 
selected Indian leaders, might convince the average person who may later read 
the testimony, and their objections to any form of Federal termination is well- 
founded and sound; that the Government should do all these things for every 
Indian in the State before it brings an end to arbitrary control of their affairs 
under the Bureau. This writer and the other delegate representing the Indian 
Federation, Mr. James Martinez, believes that Congress should recognize the 
individual Indian as a citizen, and not as a tribal ward of the Government. The 
Collier policy has always been and it is the same today (exactly like the phi- 
losophy of those directing the affairs of the National Congress of American 
Indians) that the Indian belongs to the State or Government, rather than the 
sound American theory that the Government is set up for the individual. 
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All Indians born in the territorial limits of the United States are citizens of 
the Natio that is a fundamental part of the Constitution California Indians, 
a of the became citizens of the United States under specific terms of the 
treaty made with Mexico in 1848. From the day that treaty was signed (July 4, 
1948) no California Indian has lived as a tribal Indian; they have not since that 
date made their own laws or been looked upon as a tribe in the legal meaning of 
that term. We shall later quote from the opinion and decision of Judge Arthur 
L.. Mundo of the Superior Court (San Diego County), of California rendered on 
ebruary 8, 1955, in a test suit brought by the undersigned on July 17, 1952, 
sustaining our contention that the Mission Indians are not ‘‘wards” in the 
legal sense 

sut at this time I desire to submit material and relevant facts showing how 
the “Congress of American Indians” was brought about, and why it was planned 
to assuine to speak for all Indians. Every word of this statement, in my opinion, 


is pertinent to the issues now before you—the termination of Federal control 
of Indian affairs. 

John Collier, the father of the National Congress of American Indians and 
the Wheeler Howard Act of 1934, became the voice of Russian Communists in 
their plans to capture the American Indian and thus start their worldwide 


conspiracy to communize free America. 

No loyal American should make that charge unless he can fully substantiate 
his claim—he must have foundation proof supporting his charge. Therefore, 
appreciating the responsibility I assume in making this charge, I shall now give 
a very brief outline of events leading up to the birth of the National Congress 
of American Indians. This writer asserts without fear of being contraverted 
that it was the plan of the Communists in 1934 as now to complete a worldwide 
organization to overcome the philosophy of the free-world nations. The leaders 
of these Communists undoubtedly saw that in America the most promising and 
fertile field to get a start was among the Indian people, for here the Indian living 
on lands to which the Government held title, and in addition the some 300,000 
Indian population, although actually citizens of the Nation, yet they were held 
as wards, and under complete control of the Federal Indian Bureau. They fully 
realized in addition, that the Federal Government appropriated vast sums annu- 
ally for the welfare of such citizens. 

Carefully laid plans were perfected to capture the Office of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and thus have a free hand in their scheme to plant the seeds 
of communism in America. Their theory then as now, was that the man belonged 
to the State or Government, this being the very opposite of those who founded 
our great Nation where the individual controlled the Government. Soon after 
John Collier was confirmed as Indian Commissioner (March 1933) it was learned 
that a telegram was dispatched to a prominent land colonization expert in Russia 
inviting him to come to America and accept a post on the staff of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. This Russian agent’s name was Estref Servesky. The 
Russian accepted and began his work. (House hearings on the original Wheeler- 
Howard bill as first proposed by Mr. Collier early in 1934 discloses how the 
scheme was hatched.) 

Before submitting for the record a verified and fully substantiated statement, 
briefly outlining the step-by-step scheme to capture the Indian and the authority 
of the Government dealing with Indians and their every right and interest, let 
me state that I stand ready to appear before your committee or any other official 
body and give further details of how this communistic plan was hatched, and 
I charge that it is still most active, and a real danger not only to the Indian 
citizens of the Nation, but to the Nation as a whole. Here follows that state- 
ment prepared by Indians: 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS AN INDIAN BUREAU ORGANIZATION— 
HOW IT WAS FORMED 


1 John Collier, undoubtedly anticipating retirement as Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs at the close of the Roosevelt Administration in 1941, became instru- 
mental in creating the Inter-American Indian Institute by treaty, ratified by 
the United States, June 7, 1941. (See hearings, Interior appropriation bill, 1943, 
pt. 2.) 

, Purpose: To dominate the lives and destinies of the 30 million so-called Indians 
and natives of the Western Hemisphere. 
2 National Indian Institute: Pursuant to the creation of the Inter-American 


Indian Institute, John Collier sponsored the issuance of an Executive order 
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dated November 1, 1941, creating the National Indian Institute. See hearings, 
Interior Department appropriation bill, 1943, pt. 2.) 

Purpose: As Director, to place John Collier in an office in the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, adjoining those of his own chosen Commissioner of Indian Affairs; 
to continue to supervise the administration of !ndian affairs and thus perpetuate 
his communistic scheme and policies over the Indians of the United States. 

3. National Congress of American Indians: A movement to create this Bureau 
controlled organization—an important link in the chain to keep Indians under 
control—was initiated in Chicago in May 1944 by some 22 individuals, the 
majority of whom were Indian employees of the Indian Bureau. (See summary 
of proceedings of the meeting of the Working Committee on National Indian 
Crganization held in Chicago, May 25, 26, 27, 1944.) 

4. D’Arcy MeNickle, an Indian, administrative assistant of Commissioner John 
Collier, was sent on a tour among Indians of New Mexico and Arizona during 
August 1944. (See hearings on S. 747, Senate, March 1947.) 

Purpose: To influence Indians in those areas to join the Indian Bureau pro- 
moted organization already planned to be perfected in Denver the following 
November 1944, which would in effect merge and unite the Indians of the United 
States with the Indian Bureau. 

5. Resolution No. 10: This resolution was surreptitiously inserted in the official 
minutes of the convention of the National Congress of American Indians held 
in Denver November 1944. 

Purpose: This resolution urged the United States Congress to appropriate 
public funds for expenses of the National Indian Institute (Congress has since 
refused to make such appropriation.) (See hearings, House appropriations 
bill, Interior Department, 1946, pt. 2.) 

6. Mrs. Ruth Muskrat Bronson, an Indian, present secretary and Washington 
representative of the National Congress of American Indians, and who was for 
a number of years employed in the Indian Bureau, appeared before the Senate 
Civil Service Committee in February 1947 and, although representing an Indian 
organization, failed to endorse or recommend any of the numerous bills spon- 
sored by Indian delegates, but strongly urged larger appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau. (See hearings, Senate Committee on Civil Service, February 
1947.) Mrs. Bronson then held conferences with numerous Indian delegates in 
Washington for hearings, and urged them to join her National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians. 


JOHN COLLIER, SELF-APPOINTED MESSIAIT OF MINORITY GROUPS 


Collier’s plan to capture and communize the Indian race of the United States, 
so far as the record shows, started with the issuance of his Department Order No 
420 soon after his confirmation as Commissioner in March 1933. This order 
prohibited the issuance of fee patents to Indian allotments. Then followed the 
introduction in Congress of his iniquitous communistic Wheeler-Howard bill. 

Thus, Collier found his cup overflowing—he had subdued and captured the 
majority of the Nation’s Indians. Thereupon, Napoleonlike, he sought new 
worlds to conquer, and invaded Mexico, then on to Central America, and finally 
Peru, Ecuador, and other countries of South America joined. He was successful 
in this larger effort through cooperation of certain friends in the State Depart 
ment, the Agriculture Department, and the Director of the Inter-American 
Affairs, Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. 


INDEX OR SUMMARY OF JOHN COLLIER’S DREAM 


Appointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1933. 

Departmental Order No. 420, 1933, no fee patents. 

Passage of Wheeler-Howard Act, 193 

Creation of Inter-American Indian Institute, 1941. 

Creation of National Indian Institute, 1941. 

Creation of National Congress of American Indians, 1944. 

And finally : 

As this record of the highlights of the backward regime of this insignificant 
appearing person, John Collier, as Commissioner of Indian Affairs from 1933 to 
1945, is being compiled, Indians and their friends are shocked to now learn that 
Collier is now actively extending his dream empire into the Far Pacific among 
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the natives of the island of Guam. An Indian veteran, who served in Guam, asks: 
“How does Collier raise the wampum—the expense to do all this?’ Our answer: 
John Collier announces himself as president of the Institute of Ethnic Affairs, 
Inc., with offices in Washington, close by the Department of Interior. Collier 
puts out a news sheet, in which he appeals for “life members” at $1,000 each, and 
memberships of lesser importance from $500 down to $2. Indians do not appear to 
be forming in line to join. 

For generations to come, yea, as long as the grass is green, and the rivers 
flow, the name of John Collier among Indians will be as a blight and a nightmare. 
He set our race back 50 years; he turned brother against brother; he pauperized 
our proud people, and in effect branded every Indian an “incompetent ward.” 

The above statement can be fully verified by anyone who cares to examine the 
record hearings. That statement, however, does not bring the record of the 
Collier scheme down to the present date. To one familiar with what has been 
done in the meantime, and the record is complete, and it can also be verified, it 
is evident that the original plan and pattern of John Collier has taken root and 
spread over the entire Indian country. 

We charge that the philosophy and objective of the original Collier program 
of 1934 and his Inter-American Indian Institute, his American Indian Institute 
of 1941, and his own child, the National Congress of American Indians, was to 
capture the American Indian and thereafter direct his mind and affairs and his 
very destiny as a part of the vast empire Collier actually brought into being— 
all under the name of Indians. Committees of Congress within the last 2 years 
largely unmasked the plan of the National Congress of American Indians during 
its probe of how it actually captured scores of attorney contracts wherein various 
Indian tribes were authorized to bring suits against the Government on account 
claims such groups of Indians might have under the Indian Claims Commission 
Act of August 13, 1946. In these hearings it was fully verified that the NCAT 
in its scheme to capture certain attorney contracts with leading Indian tribes 
had the use of funds from the Field Foundation of New York, and also they drew 
large sums from the Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust, generally acknowl- 
edged as strongly communistic. It was charged that John Collier, William Zim- 
merman, and others closely associated with the Collier philosophy were on the 
hoard of directors of the Robert Marshall Trust. Further documentary evidence 
os to these charges can be found in the hearings and in the statement by the 
Honorable George W. Malone, United States Senator from Nevada, under the 
title “Abolish the Indian Bureau Now: Make the Indians People.” 

The above statement, now in pamphlet form, appeared in the Congressional 
Record, September 22 and October 20, 1951. 

A prominent member of the staff of Commissioner Collier and one of the leaders 
who organized the NCAI was an Indian by the name of D’Arey McNickle. This 
man, on the payroll of the Bureau at Washington, was sent among the various 
Indian tribes of the West in an intensive campaign waged by Collier to get all 
Indians to join and support the National Congress of American Indians. It was 
no secret about how MeNickle, as the direct ambassador of Collier, and later 
Commissioner Zimmerman and others who followed, down to and including the 
immediate preecessor (Myer) of the present Commissioner, Mr. Emmons. In 
fact, McNickle was given a year’s leave from his Washington post about 1952 in 
order to go to California and complete the job and lead in the struggle to force 
all California Indians to insist that the Bureau remain in that State. 

To show that MeNickle did a good job in capturing the minds of many 
California Indian leaders, one needs but to hear the testimony some of these 
Indian delegates who, while opposing the present bill to “bring an end to Federal 
control of Indian affairs in California” (S. 2749), they are actually supporting 
the Bureau program of Collier to keep the Bureau. When these ill-advised Indian 
delegates thus speak, it is the NCAT. Let it be understood, Mr. Chairman, when 
we declare that the National Congress of American Indians has over the years 
been working hand in hand with the Indian Bureau here in Washington and 
also with the area agency in California at the present time, we do not infer 
that the present Indian Commissioner Mr. Glenn Emmons is a party to the plan. 
It is this writer’s belief that Mr. Emmons is not aware just how far this organiza- 
tion has become a part of the old Bureau staff. We perdict, however, that Mr. 
Emmons will soon learn that the NCAT is an undesirable influence on certain 
Indians in California and throughout the Nation. 

I also desire to make myself clear that I do not for a minute charge that any 
of the witnesses appearing as representing some of the Mission Indians. are 
disloyal or not good Americans. I do have reason for believing that now that 
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many of the Indians who have recently joined the NCAI from that area are un- 
wittingly doing a great harm to their own welfare. These Indians, everyone of 
them who have appeared here as witnesses for the Mission Indians have recently 
openly expressed themselves as against the Indian Bureau and against the con- 
tinuance of Federal wardship. Not one Indian speaker who was present on last 
October 14, when Commissioner Emmons came to San Diego for a brief con- 
ference with Indians, approved the present area director, Mr. Leonard Hill-——he 
has been universally opposed and his policy among the Mission Indians denounced. 
Strong petitions and many separate appeals have been sent the new Commis- 
sioner urging the immediate transfer of Area Director Hill, although without 
avail. 

In this connection, it is noted that Mr. Allen G. Harper, for some 5 years 
the area director over the Navajos, was transferred a few days ago, after the 
Indian leaders there requested it. The Republican platform, and likewise that 
of the Democratic Party, pledged that Indians should have the right to approve 
or otherwise any official placed over their affairs. Never in all California In- 
dian history have the Mission Indians or any other group, exercised that con- 
stitutional right. Up to now, the Indian Bureau staff in California has been 
the voice of John Collier, Dillon Myer, and the NCAI. 


INDIAN BUREAU AREA DIRECTOR HILL AND STATE SCHOOL DIRECTOR SIMPSON JOIN 
HANDS IN THE MISUSE OF JOHNSON-O’MALLEY ACT SCHOOL FUNDS TO SEND A 
LOBBYIST TO WASHINGTON IN MAY 1952 TO URGE CONGRESS TO APPROVE A BILL 
(S. 3005) VERY SIMILAR TO PRESENT BILL, 8. 2749 


Similar to other charges we have made concerning the Indian Bureau opera- 
tions in California, we have positive record proof sustaining this charge. Testi- 
mony in the hearings held before a special Senate committee (Interior and 
Insular Affairs) in May 1952 carries convincing evidence that these two officials— 
the Indian Bureau and the head of the State school department of California, 
used federally appropriated funds intended to aid in expense of Indian children 
in California attending the free public schools, in sending a prominent member 
of the staff of the State school department of education, by the name of Joseph 
0. Chandler, to Washington for the purpose of aiding the Bureau in its plan to 
get Congress to approve its then so-called termination bill. 

We do not take pleasure in bringing these facts before your committee. We 
feel that these matters vitally affect the welfare and interests of not only the 
Indian citizens of the State, but people of the great State of California are like- 
wise concerned. I feel strongly that it is my duty to lay these facts before you, 
and then I would leave the decision where it belongs—in your hands. We have 
charged that there is a carefully plotted conspiracy to keep the Indian Bureau 
in charge of Indians and their rights indefinitely, and this present bill, S. 2749, 
if enacted into law, could do just that. We do not believe that this joint Senate 
and House committee will approve the measure in its present form. But in our 
opinion, and with all due respect, we would urge that some form of direct and 
quick legislation be recommended to bring an orderly but prompt release from 
all forms of restriction to our California Indians, and especially to the Mission 
Indian groups and individuals. 

Returning to the charge concerning the diversion and misuse of federally ap- 
propriated school funds, we are able to show that Mr. Chandler, while drawing 
his salary and expenses from this Federal school grant under contract with the 
State of California (Johnson-O’Malley Act) was sent to Washington solely as a 
lobbyist in support of S. 3005, a Bureau-sponsored bill then before Congress, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the matter of Indian children attending the public schools 
of California. This matter was reported to committees of Congress on May 27, 
1953, in a mimeographed statement by the undersigned. Naturally every effort 
was made in California to hush it up. However, a few weeks ago, this writer, 
accompanied by several Mission Indian leaders, went to Sacramento to look into 
the matter further. We discussed the matter with the Governor’s office, also with 
the director of the departmentof finance and with the State school office. We 
found that Chandler was dropped in August 1953. 

It was noted that Mr. Leonard Hill, the area director stationed at Sacramento, 
when on the stand as a witness before your committee a few days ago, lauded 
the plan of sending this man Chandler to Washington in 1952 as a lobbyist. He 
was a party to the conspiracy to use this Indian school grant to send Chandler 
to Washington. We would urge that immediate action be taken to remove Mr. 
Hill as the director of Indian matters in California. This is a serious matter, 
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and should be turned over to the proper officials to bring action. We are now 
very certain that the present staff in various State departments now look upon 
the diversion and misuse of these school funds as a most serious situation. We 
propose to lay these facts before the proper appropriation committees in our 
mission in urging that no funds be appropriated by Congress to sustain the Indian 
Bureau in California. It is a needless waste and duplication of effort. Cali 
fornia State Legislature, we feel sure, takes the same position, as they declared 
in a resolution last year “that the Indian Bureau long ago outlived its use- 


fulness.” 

We are offering a completely authenticated statement carrying the testimony 
of Joseph O. Chandler and his activities as a lobbyist, and ask that it be made a 
part of this supplemental statement. It follows: 


MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA CALL UPON CoNGRESS To CLOSE THE SACRAMENTO 
OFFICE OF THE INDIAN BUREAU AND REMOVE RESTRICTIONS Over INDIAN 
CITIZENS—CHARGE PREJUDICE AGAINST STATE PuBLIC SCHOOL HEAD 


JUSTICE THE GUARDIAN OF LIBERTY 


I have before me copy of the five-page letter written to you, dated May 21, 1953, 
and signed by a Roy E. Simpson. It is presumed that this is the same Mr. Simpson 
who is State superintendent of public instruction for California, though he did 
not sign his name as such official. 

Mr. Simpson probably intended his letter to you as a defense of and his justifi- 
cation for the whole Indian Bureau budget proposal for its Sacramento area 
office, and in particular the item of $315,989 in that budget request to cover “ex- 
pense of reservation Indian pupils in the State’s public schools,” under the con- 
tract made with California under the Johnson-O’Malley Act by the Secretary of 
the Interior. To anyone who is really familiar with the facts in this controversy, 
it is perfectly apparent that Mr. Simpson has no defense or justification for his 
criticism of the Appropriations Committees of Congress, or of this writer for his 
small part in giving these officials the factual information on which they have 
based their disapproval of that budget. 

It is apparent to all that the real gripe of Educator Simpson is Purl Willis, for 
Mr. Simpson surely must now realize that this Congress is determined to eliminate 
waste and duplication, exen though it is found hidden under the label of “Indian 
education.” 

Mr. Simpson stresses over and over again, that it was upon “the testimony 
given by Mr. Willis before the House Appropriations Committee on February 28, 
1950,” that caused that committee to recommend that no funds be appropriated 
for the California area office of the Indian Bureau. I am very certain that Mr. 
Simpson has read the printed record of just what was said at that hearing, and, 
therefore, he knows that it was upon the testimony of some six Indian witnesses 
that undoubtedly caused the unanimous decision of that able committee to act as 
they did. Simpson’s tirade is not directed against these alert Indian witnesses, 
but Mr. Simpson would write you as if Purl Willis alone urged the use of the 
economy ax on waste and duplication in the Bureau budget demands. 

Mr. Simpson cannot refrain from telling you in his letter how he then used 
his publie office as a purely lobbying agency in “writing all Members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation in Congress” on April 10, 1950, and demanded that they restore 
the budget just as he and the Bureau had prepared it. Under strong political 
pressure from high-up administration officials, the Senate did finally restore a 
large part of the original request. However, the testimony of these Indian wit- 
nesses resulted in saving about $1 million from that padded budget in 1950. 

Now, let us examine the record and see what the Appropriations Committees 
of Congress did about the budget in 1952. Mr. Simpson knows that the printed 
record shows that an Indian, Mr. Adam Castillo, again gave the committe sound 
reasons for cutting out the entire budget demands on Congress (they totaled 
$3,364,616), to sustain the Bureau in California for the year ending June 30, 
1953, for the House committee again stated they were in complete agreement with 
the testimony. However, the Senate again did not agree to eliminate the whole 
sum, but a compromise was agreed upon and the annual budget was finally cut 
to $1,787,929, which assured a substantial saving over what that Federal agency 
requested. The saving amounted to some $1,800,000, making a grand total saving 
to the taxpayers for the 2 years of more than $3 million. Yes, Purl Willis was 
also a witness in 1952. 
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Obviously the statement of Mr. Simpson, sent you on May 21, is both deceptive 
and misleading and deserves to be entirely disregarded when considering the real 
factors and issues in this controversy He would entirely ignore the testimony 
of all Indian witnesses—he wouid have you believe that only Purl Willis testified 
before the Appropriations Committees. 

There ean be no doubt in the minds of anyone familiar with the issues in this 
budget problem but what the State public school director and his staff have 
displayed outright prejudice against the Mission Indians. That official was 
sent a letter by these Indians on April 17, 1953 (copy is attached to this letter), 
asking for certain budget information which Mr. Simpson had in his office. 
Here is a paragraph from that letter: 

“We would like to have a copy of the budget proposals made by the State 
department of education with the Indian Bureau for the next year starting 
July 1, 1958, with a breakdown into heads or special services, showing amounts 
requested for each.” 

One must agree that these Indians had a legal right to request this informa- 
tion, and it would appear to be the duty of the State school department to 
furnish the information, for such information was needed in order to study 
the school program, which had been under wide criticism for years. Mr. 
Simpson did not reply to that request, but in exactly 1 month a reply from an 
aide was received by the delegate representing these Mission Indians (May 17, 
1953), although the letter of request stated the information was desired “at 
the earliest possible date.”” The reply was delayed until after the appropriation 
hearing (Senate), and it was a frank turndown, stating “we do not have the staff 
necessary to make this special type of survey upon individual request.” 

Indians charge that this was a part of a carefully planned scheme to keep from 
the Mission Indian organization this budget information by (@) the Sacramento 
area director, Mr. Leonard M. Hill of the Indian Service, (>) and now by the 
State superintendent of public schools. The reply to the Indian delegates’ request 
for this record information was signed by a Mr. Joseph O. Chandler, field repre- 
sentative, Bureau of Indian Education, State of California. We have reason to 
believe that the salary and certain expenses of Mr. Chandler comes from the 
Indian education fund appropriated by Congress under the Johnson-O’Malley Act 
contract. 

This Mr. Joseph O. Chandler is an employee of the State public school depart- 
ment, and, I am advised by Indians, is the same party who came to Washington, 
D. C., in May 1952 as a witness and lobbyist urging a Senate committee to give its 


approval to the very obnoxious Indian Bureau sponsored bill, S. 3005, and 
which the Mission Indians in a general meeting at which a staff member of the 
area office came by invitation, voted unanimously against the proposed measure. 
The Rureau staff man read the bill word by word and was confused in trying to 
explain its effect. That bill (S. 3005) was not approved by Congress. 


Public school employee J. O. Chandler goes to Washington as lobbyist, asking 
Congress to approve S. 3005, Indian Commissioner Myer’s “Bureau with- 
drawal plan” 


If, as we are advised by certain Indian leaders, Mr. Joseph O. Chandler, on 
the staff of the State superintendent of public schools, was drawing a salary as 
such school official from the Johnson-O’Malley Act fund donated to the State 
by Congress when he came to Washington and appeared before a special Senate 
committee on May 12, 1952, and urged that committee to approve 8. 3005, a meas- 
ure having nothing to do with education of Indian children in the public schools 
of California, it would appear that Mr. Chandler was exceeding his legal 
authority. 

Here is what the official record shows Mr. Chandler stated: 

“T am Joseph O. Chandler of California, and I am employed as field repre- 
sentative of the Bureau of Indian Education in the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. I am presently serving as the representative of the Governor 
of California to the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, and as a member of 
the liaison committee set up by the Governor's office to coordinate the activities 
of the various departments of the State with regard to affairs of its Indian 
citizens. With a few minor changes in wording, chiefly for the purpose of 
clarification, the Governor’s committee recommends enactment of S. 3005.” 

Then Mr. Chandler continued in a field where he was a trespasser: 

“Due to the pressure of business, the Governor has found it impossible to 
give his personal attention to a study of this bill. However, I have a letter 
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from the Governor's office, which indicates the Governor's stand on this proposed 
legislation, and gives me authority to represent the Governor of California in 
this matter.” 

Senator Watkins, the committee chairman, then asked Mr. Chandler: 

“Senator WATKINS. And at the same time you are speaking in behalf of the 
Governor, too? 

“Mr. CHANDLER. I am, sir, and will present a letter here just a little further 
along which will make that official. I would like to read the letter and file it 
for the purpose of the record. 

“Senator WATKINS. You may do so. 

“Mr. CHANDLER, It reads as follows: It is dated May 9, 1952, and is from the 
Governor's office, and is addressed to Mr. Joseph O. Chandler, State represent- 
ative of the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council, Statler Hotel, Washington, 
a. 4.” 

The letter: 

“DEAK Mr. CHANDLER: This is in answer to your telephone call concerning 
S. 3005, dealing with the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the State of California. 

“T am unable to obtain any letter signed by Governor Warren concerning the 
bill, because of the fact that he is out of the State and will not be available before 
the end of next week. 

“You are familiar with the general view of the Governor that it is most 
desirable to extend full citizenship rights to the Indians in this State as soon 
as it may practically be done. It is the Governor’s belief that our Indians 
should as rapidly as possible be removed from the disabilities of a form of guard- 
ianship and incorporated into the body of our citizenship on a basis of equality. 

“The Governor has not had an opportunity to make a personal study of this 
individual bill, inasmuch as he has been traveling a great deal of the time since 
the reports of his departments have been made available to him * * *. 

“JAMES H. OAKLEY, Precutive Secretary.” 


Therefore, from the testimony of Mr. Chandler when he appeared before a 
Senate committee on May 12, 1952. and urged support of that committee in favor 
of this ill-advised Indian Bureau-sponsored bill, S. 3005, it appears his salary 
and expenses came from this Federal grant intended exclusively for expense of 
California Indian children attending the public schools. 

Section 8000 of the State welfare code states: “The State department of 
education shall administer the expenditure of such Federal appropriations for 
the construction and maintenance of schools and the education of the Indians in 
this State. * * * And the department may expend the same for the purposes 
within their respective jurisdictions which the respective heads deem best to 
conserve the interests and welfare of all Indians residing within the State.” 

Section S001 of the State welfare code states: “The State agencies may pre- 
pare the budgets showing the amounts necessary during each year to carry out the 
purposes for which such Federal appropriations are made, and shall submit such 
budgets when prepared to the State department of finance, who shall coordinate 
the same so far as possible and approve them before they are forwarded to the 
Federal agency charged with receiving them.” 

Thus the State Legislature of California enacted laws under which this Federal 
grant for education must be handled. The State department of education alone 
had the responsibility of expending that contract fund, and it must be as the 
head of that office shall “deem best to conserve the interests and welfare of all 
the Indians residing in the State.” The law provides the way the department 
shall first have the budget approved by the State finance department. Qne has 
the right to ask of Mr. Simpson, therefore, if he approved Mr. Chandler’s trip to 
Washington in May 1952, and did he know that Mr. Chandler went for the purpose 
of asking Congress to approve S. 3005? 

State public school head defends Indian Bureau against Indians 

There can be no justification, either under the law above set forth or this 
simple obligation as a public official, to protect the rights of Indian citizens, or 
even under the known attitude of the Governor that ‘Indians should be removed 
from the disabilities of a form of guardianship * * * on a basis of equality” 
for the sending of an employee of the State public schools on what appears to be 
strictly a lobbying effort to prevail upon Congress to further enmesh the future 
welfare of California Indians under Bureau wardship. This was the very op- 
posite from the declarations of the Governor. 

Here is related an incident that may aid one in understanding the continued 
adamant attitude of this school official toward the Mission Indians. About 
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1941 the Mission Indians asked Mr. Adam Castillo to go to Sacramento and 
urge the State departments of public welfare and the State health, to enter into 
contracts with the Secretary of the Interior as provided by the Johnson-O’Malley 
Act, and to discuss the school problems with the State school office. At the 
State office we asked for a copy of the State school budget, and were refused. 
Then we asked if the school budget had to be forwarded to the State finance de- 
partment for his approval as the law provided must be done. We were quickly ad- 
vised that the budget had not been sent there “that it did not have to be and 
it had never been done.” Then we went to the office of the State finance depart 
ment and learned that it was true—no school Indian education budget had ever 
been referred to that department. The matter was referred to Commissioner 
John Collier and other State officials, but without any appreciable effect. This 
happened before the time of either Mr. Simpson or Mr. Chandler. We have the 
complete file on this incident. 

Mr. Roy E. Simpson surely must know that this writer and the Indian leaders 
who have so long opposed continuing the Indian Bureau in California, are fully 
justified in giving the factual information to the committees of Congress and in 
other ways tried to have the full citizenship rights of our Indian citizens restored 
to them. The methods of the Indian Bureau have long been universally con- 
demned. No informed loyal American can show justification for approving 8. 
3005 ; it is not for the best interest of any Indian. 

Mr. Simpson is fully aware that the State constitution guarantees a free public 
school, and the State’s highest courts have always upheld that provision. He also 
knows that Indians do pay a tax which goes for upkeep of the public schools. 
He also must realize that there are thousands of children in attendance at our 
public schools who come from homes which are tax exempt, such as veterans, 
homes on public lands, tax-free lands of various organizations such as churches, 
ete. No special tax is demanded from any source, before such children are al- 
lowed to attend the public schools. 

Intolerance; greed; selfishness; misuse of politieal power: They must end 

If, as State Public School Superintendent Simpson and his supporters demand, 
that because Indian reservation lands from which Indian children come to attend 
the State’s public schools do not pay a direct land tax these Indian children 
should be refused the privileges of such school services, then why is it not just 
as logical to refuse the use of the State public highways to any and all citizens 
who do not pay the gas tax which the State law requires of those who drive 
personal autos, ete.? We all know that this State gas tax is the exclusive source 
from which all State and county highways and roads are constructed and main- 
tained. No other road tax is required—it all comes from the gas tax, and which 
tax all Indians who drive autos pay. Who was it who reminded us “That con- 
sistency, thou art a jewel’? 

California State public head would continue “the century of dishonor” 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, the Congress gave California the 
sum of $315,449.50 to cover the cost of reservation Indian children attending 
the public schools, under contract made with the Secretary of the Interior under 
the Johnson-O’Malley Act. According to a statement given us by the State 
department of finance, there was expended out of that sum for instruction for 
the year $151,910, and for administration the sum of $30,835. Other items made 
up the balance. The sum expended for administration surely looks large. The 
State law requires the State superintendent to expend the Federal grant, with 
this proviso: It must be spent “to conserve the interests and welfare of all the 
Indians residing within the State.” And further, “that the State department of 
education shall expend that grant.” 

One wonders just how far the Indian Bureau has had a directing hand in the 
making of the budget and in its expenditure. The claim was made by those 
sponsoring the Johnson-O’Malley Act in 1933 that, when and if the proposed bill 
became a law, the Indian Bureau would thereafter have nothing to do with 
Indian education. See the printed hearings. 

California Indians from all sections of the State repudiated S. 8005 

It is not true, as asserted by Commissioner Myer and by Mr. Chandler of the 
State school department in his testimony before a Senate committee in May 
1952 “that most California Indians approved S. 3005.” At a large meeting held 
by the Mission Indian Federation at which a Mr. Ward of the Bureau area 
office was invited, the large Indian audience voted unanimously against the 
measure, after Mr. Ward read the bill word by word, and, failing to even explain 
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ts real effect on Indian life, admitted that he himself would not want to live 
under such restrictions as the proposed measure imposed upon Indians. Similar 
reports came from many sections of the State. 

The very destiny and the sacred rights of our Indians are at stake in this 
present budget controversy. The issues are clear; the citizenship rights of these 
Indian people are in jeopardy. Indians appeal for the protection of those rights; 
hey ask no advantage from Congress or the State of California. There must 
e no compromise. California as a State and the Nation have immeasurably 
enefited at the expense of the original Indian inhabitants and owners of its great 
resources, This fact must be kept in mind. The State and the Nation are obli- 
gated to the remaining descendants of those owners. Their most prized posses- 
sion—their liberty—must be restored; there must no longer be any second-grade 
American citizer The policy and philosophy of the old Indian Bureau, and 
now being sponsored by Mr. Simpson, must be ended forever. 

Mr. Congressman, we appreciate and realize that the Mission Indians face 
great odds in trying to defend their legal rights against the organized power of 
hoth the Indian Bureau and the State officials. These Indians have no funds 
with which to employ legal or other aid in combating these selfish interests ; they 
are, however, armed with the facts and the law, and have justice on their side. 
We must agree with these Indians when they assert that no California Indian 
child will be legally deprived of attending the public schools if Congress now 
refuses to approve of continuing this Federal grant to the State. Indians have 
successfully proven that there is great waste and duplication of effort at the 
present time in the handling of this fund. 

\ most significant development has come out of this present controversy. 

(1) The State constitution guarantees a free publie school, and yet, it took a 
suit instituted in behalf of Indians to establish the right of Indian children to 
attend the public schools of the State. (Apparently Mr. Simpson does not take 
that court decision seriously. ) 

(2) The California legislature in 1937 approved a law which would extend to 
reservation Indians the same benefits the law guaranteed to other residents 
of the State. It took a suit brought in 1952 by the Mission Indian Federation 
to have the welfare law declared mandatory by the courts 

(83) State welfare code section S000 states the State school head shall expend 
the Johnson-O’Malley Federal fund, etc., and section 8001 states how that official 
hall prepare his budget, etc. From the testimony of an employee of the school 
system, if now appears that these provisions are not taken seriously, and that 
legal steps may have to be invoked to insure actual observance of these require- 
lnents, 

We are very confident that the more than 10 million citizens of California do 
not hold the same attitude toward its Indian citizens as the record appears to 
show is held by Mr. Simpson. According to the memorial Resolution No. 29. 
approved by the State legislature on May 18, 1951 (see Congressional Record of 
May 28, 1951), which declared “that all restrictions should now be removed 
from Indians,” ete., that body of lawmakers respects the inherent rights of 
Indians. Likewise, both political parties struck out against continued wardship 
and regimentation, and waste and duplication by the Indian Bureau. And last, 
but not least, a leading jurist in California ruled that the Mission Indians 
are really not wards—that thev have all the rights enjoyed by other citizens 

And finally, the Mission Indians request me to state that they ask no special 
favors, and will never rest until their rights of freedom and equality are restored 
to them, and that they will continue to resist any plan of gradual withdrawal of 
Bureau wardshin control. 


Respectfully, 


1 
} 
} 





Puri WIt1I1s, Delegate. 


\t this point we desire to call the attention of the committee to the testi- 
mony of two of the witnesses claiming to represent the “spokesmen’s committee” 
for all the Mission Indians. One of these witnesses gave his name as Virgil 
Lawson, of Thermal, Coachella Valley, Calif. He is known in that community 
as Virgil Lopez, the son of Martin Lopez. We believe it is entirely relevant 
to the bills (S. 2749—H. R. 7322) before you to give certain facts about the 
manner in which this man has taken over as the chairman or spokesman of the 
2 or 8 Indian reservations in Coachella Valley, and has for some 8 years set 
himself up as the exclusive spokesman for the some 150 enrolled Indians in 
that area. T assert without fear of being contradicted that if the Indian people 
of that section of California had heard the testimony of Mr. Lopez (Lawson) 
they would feel disgraced. 
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At the hour Lawson was testifying, there came to Mr. James Martinez and 
myself a two-page letter sent by Mr. William Levi (age about 85 years) and 
his daughter, Miss Eleanor Levi, enrolled members of the Torres-Martinez 
Indian community, completely unmasking this man Lawson; charging that he 
secured tribal funds to make this trip: without the knowledge or approval of 
the enrolled members. ‘Tribal funds could only be used with the specific ap- 
proval of the local group of Indians and then to be approved by the area 
director, Mr. Hill. The charges made in this letter, and which has been placed 
in the record at the close of my testimony on March 5, are made by two out- 
standing members of the tribe, and can be taken as entirely reliable. This 
letter was written by Miss Levi on March 3 and came by special airmail, 
arriving here, as stated above, at the very moment Lawson was on the stand 
as a witness. It came entirely unsolicited. 

Now we have received copy of another letter from the same source addressed 
to Mr. Leonard Hill, written on March 5 (the day Lawson or Lopez was before 
your committee). That letter like the previous one throws much light on who 
Virgil Lawson is and the brutal attack he made upon the aged William Levi 
some 3 years ago. At that time Lawson brutally beat up Levi and also his 
daughter in the presence of a small gathering at the community house where 
a meeting was being held. I recall the incident because Miss Levi called me 
at my home near San Diego (some 160 miles) and asked my aid in bringing 
charges. I immediately called the Bureau agent at Riverside and recited the 
trouble and asked aid in bringing the man into court. Mr. Harry Gilmore 
the Bureau agent agreed that he would go and meet Miss Levi and aid in 
filing the charges. Of course, Mr. Gilmore, the agent, never made the trip as 
he agreed, but made a trip to meet with a small group of Indians some 60 
miles away. Miss Levi charges that although she hired an attorney to bring 
charges of assault, through the influence of certain Burean staff (Mr. Gilmore) 
the matter was dropped. Here follows an exact copy of the letter of the 5th 
referred to above: 

THERMAL, CALIF., March 5, 1954. 
Mr. Leonarp M, H111, 
Sacramento Area Office, Sacramento, Calif. 

DEAR Str: I have been informed by several Indian members of Torres-Martinez 
Reservation that Virgil Lawson has gone to Washington, D. C., supposedly rep- 
resenting this Band of Torres-Martinez Indians. 

It is charged that Mr. Lawson had not acquired any authority from this band 
to go before Congress or to sit in on any of the meetings on Indian bills. And 
further, that most of these Indian people did not know that he was to use the 
tribal funds for this trip. 

I am informed that Mr. Lawson stated to the few people present that he did 
not have a gathering at the meeting called, so he would call another one and at 
that time he would ask the people if they would consent to let him use the 
tribal funds, This meeting never took place and not everyone was notified of 
this very important meeting, as it does concern each and everyone of us people 
that are members of these particular reservations. You may note that many 
of these Indian members have signed a contract with certain attorneys and their 
matters are in capable hands at the present time. 

In the interests and on behalf of these members, I request that you send me 
an immediate answer if you yourself have authorized the use of our tribal funds. 
And if you have truly turned it over to Mr. Lawson. I know that you are aware 
of the consequences for illegally using any money belonging to this band or 
any other one, and I do hope that you will submit your answer to us in the 
nearest time available to set the people right on this matter. 

You also know, I am sure, that there is an annual election held for spokesman 
and committee on each reservation, and one was not held for this particular 
reservation. Therefore, we do not recognize, as the legal council the men who 
presently fill these positions. 

I am submitting copies of this letter to Washington, D. C., so I do trust that 
you will comply with my request and send me your answer. 

Hastily submitted. 

ELEANOR F.. Levr 
(For Capt. William A. Levi, Torres-Martinez Reservation). 


Thus is seen by the letter dispatched to Mr. Leonard Hill, the area director 
at Sacramento (some 600 miles to the north) by Miss Levi, that she called on 
Mr. Hill to reveal how Virgil Lopez (Lawson) got possession of tribal funds 
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‘o go to Washington, D. C. Miss Levi asked for an immediate answer “if you 
yourself authorized the use of our tribal funds.” The above letter sent by Miss 
Levi carries full information showing that the Indian people of Coachella Valley 
are convinced that Lawson is keeping himself in as spokesman without the usual 
election (now claiming he is to remain for 4 years) with the consent of the 
area director, and he has with the approval of Mr. Hill grabbed tribal funds for 
the unauthorized trip to Washington. 

There are many other letters of similar import in our possession verifying the 
charges made against Lawson and the local Bureau staff linking the Bureau 
and Lawson in a conspiracy through intimidation and brutal assault on the 
federation members and arbitrarily refusing to allow the federation friends 
to even use the tribal house for meetings, and that rule is in force even to this 
day. Mr. Hill is fully aware that this is true. That the Mission Indian Fed- 
eration is in the majority in Coachella Valley is fully evidenced by the petition 
the overwhelming majority signed in favoring the attorney contract made with 
Attorney Norman M., Littell in 1951, and which the Secretary of the Interior has 
approved. This same situation has been followed on every one of the some 27 
reservations in the mission area—all approving Mr. Littell as their choice to 
handle their claims against the Government. Neither Lawson, Mazetti, Siva, 
Lavata, or any other witness or any of their minority group ever made any effort 
to see that any reservation group obtain an attorney to press their claims, 
although they had 5 full years to comply with the provisions of the act. 

The charge is also founded on the true facts, when we state that not one of 
ihese brain-washed delegates—Mazetti, Lavata, and Lawson et al., ever made 
nny effort to aid in urging Congress to enact Public Law 280, or 277, transferring 
to the full State jurisdiction in the enforcement of State law on Indian reserva- 
tions. These misled Indians are continually going among Indian communities 
charging that “Purl Willis had our Indians placed under State law; and got 
Congress to pass a law allowing our Indians to drink liquor.” Another charge 
Mr. Mazetti and his few followers have been making, and it was repeated 
hefore your committee, and that is “that California Indians have lost their right 
ro hunt and fish on their reservations, and Purl Willis is the cause of it.” The 
Indian Bureau area director at Sacramento is a party to confusing and mis- 
leading Indians and the public regarding this provision in Public Law 280. 
Many Indian leaders over the State are also confused and worried over the con- 
flicting reports on the matter. 

We feel certain that we have reliable information that should settle this “hunt- 
ing and fishing” matter once and for all. A general meeting was held on the 
Rarona Indian Village in San Diego County on Sunday, February 7, at which 
the federation and the Mazetti faction were invited to meet and discuss the 
present bills (S. 2749; H. R. 73822) and other Indian matters. This writer was 
invited to address the meeting and to come prepared to answer questions by any 
Indian. I was present and there were probably 75 to 100 Indians present. The 
Mazetti group wanted to know about the claim that all California Indians had 
lost “their hunting and fishing rights’? under the new Public Law 280. The 
speaker denounced the law and declared San Diego County Indians and others 
throughout the State had now lost their hunting and fishing rights. This speaker 
said he had Ciscussed the matter with the attorney general of California. Then 
he brought forth a letter he said he had received from Senator Hugh Butler, 
chairman of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in Washington. 
He declared “this man Butler did not know what he was talking about,” for he 
declared in this letter (which he held up and shook before the audience) “that the 
Indians did not lose any hunting right they ever had.” The letter was then read, 
an I am giving your committee an exact copy of the letter read by the speaker. 
Here it is: 


(Copy of letter sent by Senator Hugh Butler, chairman of Senate Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, in reply to a letter sent him regarding certain 
Indian matters, including the question of Indian hunting rights under 280:) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 8, 1954. 
Mr. MAx MAZETTI, 

Secretary, Spokesman Committee and Business Council of San Diego, 
Riverside, and Imperial Counties, Rincon Indian Reservation, Valley 
Center, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Mazertt: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of December 19 
regarding several matters relating to Indians. 

I am very surprised at your statement that Indians are being arrested for 
hunting. Enclosed is a copy of Public Law 280. If you will read this, you will 
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see that it makes no change whatever in the hunting and fishing laws for Indians, 
nor does it affect their rights to hunt or fish in any way. We were very careful 
on acting on this bill to make sure that the right of Indians in this regard were 
safeguarded. 

I feel that it would be doing a real public service if you made it clear to all 
concerned that no law has been passed regarding the hunting rights of Indians. 

Regarding the termination question, I had thought that by passing the Indian 
Claims Commission Act, we provided a means for paying the Indians in full under 
all treaties. I am a little surprised at some of the points covered in the mimeo- 
graphed enclosure. For example, it mentions housing. If the Indians are going 
to want Government supervision until every Indian is supplied with a brand new 
home, it means that the Bureau of Indian Affairs will go on forever. I don’t 
believe most Indians really want to remain second-class citizens for the indefinite 
future. 

Your views will always be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
Huey Butter, Chairman. 


The plan followed by the Mazetti-Ponthetti faction in declaring that all Cali- 
fornia Indians had lost their hunting and fishing rights under Public Law 280 
was of the same pattern theretofore passed out by the Bureau area director since 
the enactment of the law taking effect August 15, 1953. Likewise the National 
Congress of American Indians followed the identical attack, and a certain other 
nationally known organization (white) closely associated with the NCAI—John 
Collier being a leading member. The latter organization in letters signed by 
Oliver LaFarge, of New York, sent to various Indian reservation leaders (one 
in particular being the aged captain of the Manzanita Indian Reservation, San 
Diego County) urging that his people call on Congress to amend the law, pointing 
out that it was a bad law. 

We are certain that Mr. Mazetti knows about the Indian Claims Commission 
Act approved by Congress in August 13, 1946, and that it did provide means 
whereby each “identifiable group of Indians” (such as the Rincon group where 
Mazetti is enrolled) could file their claims through attorneys selected by such 
identifiable group against the Government for the loss of lands or for other 
wrongs suffered under Federal failure to protect their rights, such as water, 
mineral, timber, etc. The majority of the Rincon Band of Mission Indians duly 
complied with the act and met the conditions imposed by law and selected Mr. 
Norman M. Littell as their attorney. His contract was formally approved and 
the preliminary claims of the Rincon Band of Mission Indians have been duly 
filed. Included in their claims are the water and other basic rights which Indians 
claim have been illegally taken. Mazettiis entirely familiar with this fact. Not 
once did Mr. Mazetti ever make any attempt to aid the Rincon Indians, or any 
other similar group of Mission Indians, to take advantage of that equitable law. 
In all 27 “reservation identifiable groups” of Indians (descendants of the orig- 
inal bands) among the Mission Indians made similar contracts, and, in addition, 
an additional 19 bands of “identifiable’’ bands of Mission Indians in that area, 
who do not now reside on reservations—having no interest in such restricted 
lands—have entered into similar contracts. In all there are some 46 “identifiable 
bands” of Mission Indians who have attorney contracts with Mr. Littell, all duly 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior as the law provided. 

Mazetti is fully aware, as every other Mission Indian knows, that regardless 
of whether or not he has aided in protecting the rights of his people, each 
and every enrolled member of these identifiable bands will share in whatever 
judgment is awarded. Only when the real facts are known (including the at- 
tempts of Mazetti and certain Bureau officials in that area) how consistently 
the Mazetti followers have made every effort to have the Littell contracts thrown 
out, can it be appreciated how far his “teachers” have gone to bring permanent 
confusion and frustration, and the loss forever of their legal rights and final 
compensation from the courts under provisions of the act approved by Congress 
in 1946. (Final settlement under that act must be had by August 13, 1956.) 
We sincerely feel that when that final decision is rendered by the courts, every 
deserving “identifiable band” of Mission Indians will realize they have at last 
attained their century-long hope—they will have attained security and compensa- 
tion for their every loss. The majority of the Mission Indians are right now 
vitally concerned—they want to regain their complete rights of citizenship, as 
free people, before the day of that court award—for only in case they are freed 
from Bureau wardship, will they receive their respective share of the award. 
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And now, Mr. Chairman, before bringing this supplemental statement to a 
close, let me direct your attention to the opinion rendered on February 3, 1953, 
by the honorable judge of the Superior Court of California, Judge Arthur L. 
Mun o, in a suit brought by the undersigned in behalf of an Indian member of 
the Pala Group of Mission Indians. The suit was brought because San Diego 
County refused to grant to this Indian residing on the Pala Reservation the aid 
and support provided for needy persons residing in the county. This was under 
section 2500 of the State Welfare Code approved by the State legislature in 1937. 
The Indian was Mrs. Fosalie Acosta, The attorney general of the State, Hon 
Edmund G,. Brown, aided in prosecuting the suit (No. 174462). 


EXTRACTS FROM THE OPINION RENDERED BY JUDGE ARTHUR L. MUNDO 


“Tt has always been the policy of the county of San Diego to treat any 
Indian living off a United States Indian reservation as an ordinary citizen of 
the county.’ 

“The position of the county of San Diego is that it stands willing and ready to 
perform its obligation to the plaintiff and those Indians in like circumstances at 
such a time as the Federal Government emancipates the California reservation 
Indians.” 

“The Mission Indians do not belong to any tribe recognized as such by the 
United States as a distinct political unity. It has not been shown that the 
Mission Indians have or ever had a tribal government of any sort.” 

‘The United States has never made any treaty with the Mission Indians 
nor treated the group as a political entity. Upon their purchase of gasoline and 
other commodities they pay the taxes the same as other citizens. These Indians 
are entitled to vote the same as other citizens of San Diego County and their 
children may attend the public schools. They are eligible for assistance under the 
old-age and aid to needy children programs of the State of California. They 
are included as a part of the population of the State for census purposes and for 
State participation in contributions made by the Federal Government.” 

“By an act of Congress in 1887, Indians such as the Mission Indians of Cali- 
fornia who are not members of any tribe recognized as such by the United States 
as a distinet political community, were declared to be citizens of the United 
States (Piper v. Big Pine School District, etc. (193 Cal. 664) ).” 

“They are legally competent to take care of their own affairs.” 

“In United States v. McBratney (104 U. S. 621), the Court said: 

“Whenever, upon the admission of a State into the Union, Congress has in- 
tended to except out of it an Indian reservation, or the sole and exclusive juris- 
diction over that reservation, it has done so by express words.” The State of 
Colorado, by its admission into the Union by Congress, upon an equal footing 
with the original States in all respects whatever, without any such excep- 
tion * * has acquired criminal jurisdiction. * * * The courts of the United 
States have, therefore, no jurisdiction to punish crimes within that reservation.” 

“The language of the McBratney case would seem applicable to the case of the 
Mission Indians of California. This State was admitted into the Union “upon 
an equal footing with the original States in all respects whatever.” (9 U. S. 
Statutes at Large, p. 452).” 

“In the absence of a limiting treaty obligation or congressional enactment, each 
State has a right to exercise jurisdiction over Indian reservations within its 
boundaries (People vy. Martin (326 U.S. 496) ).” 

“State officials are authorized to enter upon the Pala Reservation for the pur- 
pose of enforcing State laws and regulations respecting health and educational 
matters (25 U. S. C. 231).” 

“The laws of California respecting inheritance and eminent domain are ap- 
plicable to the Pala Reservation and the inhabitants thereof. (25 U. 8S. C. 372; 
25 U.S. C. 357) ; Oklahoma Tax Commission vy. United States, (319 U. S. 598) ).” 

* * * * * * 


“The plaintiff is entitled to the relief prayed for. Let judgment be entered 

accordingly.” 
ARTHUR L. MUNDO, 
Judge of the Superior Court. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let us say that we carry no personal animosity 
or revengeful feeling against any one of the Indian delegates who may have 
differed with us regarding the manner in which Congress may act upon this 
proposed bill. These Indian people undoubtedly believe their testimony is fully 
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justified. That is their right and this likewise holds regarding their right to 
belong to the NCAI organization or any other organization Che Mission Indian 
Federation always have followed the law and have eonfidence in the good 
judgment of the legal committees of Congress; the oath taken by each member 
is one of which no loyal American can be ashamed—first, last, and at all times 
be ever faithful to our country and its laws. The Mission Indian Federation 
willingly abides by your decision. 
Respectfully, 
Puri Wits, Delegate 





NATIONAL Crry, Cautr., March 17, 1954. 
Re Indian Bureau withdrawal from California 
Senator ArTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: When Mr. Purl Willis and Mr. James Martinez, delegates for the 
Mission Indian Federation, went to Washington some days ago, I knew that their 
trials this year would not be concerned only with the simple, honest process of 
advancing American reform for the California Indians, The contest this year 
is with communism and unsuspecting converts who got to Washington ahead of 
them. I knew this would happen because of late the Congress of American 
Indians has been deluging the country with literature to mislead partially literate 
Indians. 

Now, I find that the effects of this literature and the subtle, unscrupulous 
influence behind it has permeated the thinking of busy legislators, both in the 
State and in Washington. Considering the pressures of their office, they can 
hardly be blamed, but an element of tragedy lies in the fact that the straight- 
forward policy and accompanying gains of last year have in a degree succumbed 
to the influence which did not come into full force until defeated by these gains. 

These gains, law enforcement, and repeal of other segregation laws with regard 
to California Indians, were reforms in the American tradition. The National 
Congress of American Indians wants nothing to do with American tradition. The 
organization is the brain child of a new order, which includes in its purpose no 
thought of benefit for the Indians but rather a furtherance of restrictions for 
them and the extension of such restrictions to all people. The Indians, their 
position and their resources provided a convenient medium of experiment. 

The National Congress of American Indians held a large convention in Arizona, 
followed by one in Washington, during which these so-called California delegates 
were prepared for the hearings. One of these delegates stole the tribal funds of 
his people and made off for Washington without their approval or knowledge. He 
certainly does not represent the reservations of that area. 

Another of these so-called delegates, instructed at the conventions, claimed, 
while in Washington, to represent 19 southern California reservations. A little 
later he changed the number to 15. In an article in this morning’s paper he has 
reduced the number to 3. He is home now and unable to put such a lie over on 
his people. He, too, went off with funds which he was not authorized to use. 

I understand that the Indians, represented by the captains of at least 12 reser- 
vations, held a meeting and signed a statement denying the right of Mr. Maz 
Mazzetti to represent them in Washington. A letter sent by the captain of 
Torres-Martinez Reservation to your committee, or to their elected delegate, Mr. 
Martinez, with instructions to present it to you, also explains the false position 
of Mr. Virgil Lawson, who stole the tribal funds. It seems reasonable that all 
so-called delegates who were schooled in advance at the conventions of the Na- 
tional Congress of American Indians should be questioned with regard to their 
right to represent any Indian groups other than that organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Winona ApAMs, 


= 


Enclosed are a few details from the record (congressional). and further com- 
ments, which can hardly be overlooked in any investigation of Indian affairs. TI 
submit this material in support of the truly American purpose of the Mission 
Indian Federation, which, as you will observe, is independent of, and far above, 
any aid of the type described in the following passages, 

44734—54—-pt. 5 15 
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FURTHER COMMENTS 


A former employee of the Indian Bureau, a person well acquainted with all 
the Indian groups of the State, told me that all the northern California Indians, 
reservation and nonreservation, wish immediate withdrawal of the Bureau from 
California. It is significant that he is no longer employed by the Indian Bureau. 

I wish to suggest that instructions being circulated among California Indians 
by the National Congress of American Indians may be the cause of great con- 
fusion in their minds regarding the most direct means of withdrawal. In case 
the Indian Affairs Committee has been approached by any representative of 
the NCAI, I wish to present here a description of that organization. The sig- 
nificance of the following statements made by Senator George Malone (Con- 
gressional Record, September 22 and October 20, 1951) should command the 
careful attention of any individual or group engaged in the study of Indian 
affairs. Information presented by Senator Malone is here summarized in 
quotation. 

“Mr. Presidexnt, John Collier became Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1933, 
and during the 12 ensuing years he built up the Indian Bureau after his own 
plans * * *. He has depended upon propaganda and manufactured statistics 
to establish himself as a champion of Indian rights * * *. Within a year * * * 
Collier had forced the Wheeler-Howard bill through Congress. This gave him 
the authority under a beneficent Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Ickes, to create 
new Indian reservations and to regather scattered Indians into newly segre- 
gated communities with tribal councils authorized to do whatever he would 
allow. He added hundreds of employees, large numbers of them selected for 
their willingness to promote his plans * * *, Tribes which accepted it were 
represented by tribal councils completely under the control of the Indian Bureau, 
hecause of the fact that it could grant or withhold authority to them * * * 
represented by its own paid employees * * * tribal councils are bound to the 
Indian Bureau through employment of leading Indians * * *. The exposure 
before the House Appropriations Subcommittee in hearings on the 1945 Interior 
appropriations bill resulted in Collier’s dismissal. 

“Mr. President, John Collier is now the president of the Institute of Ethnic 
Affairs, Inc., which organization lists among its directors the following: John 
Collier, Laura Thompson—also known as Mrs. John Collier—Felix S. Cohn, and 
Roger Baldwin, national chairman of the notorious American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

“The National Congress of American Indians is a vehicle used by James B. 
Curry and Rutn M. Bronson to secure Indian attorney contracts * * * was 
started in May 1944, at Chicago by 22 individuals, the majority of whom were 
employees of the Indian Bureau. Many, if not most, of the present officers of 
this organization have at one time or another been employed by the Indian 
Bureau. It seems to me that National Congress of American Indians is a most 
inisleading title for an organization organized as a pressure group or lobby 
for the Indian Bureau. 

“* * * T am also informed that on the board of directors of the Robert 
Marshall civil liberties trust are John Collier, former Commissioner * * *, In 
fact, Robert Marshall was a former official of the Indian Bureau * * *. Now 
that we have the affiliations of the Robert Marshall trust straight from the record 
(Martin Dies testimony, September 24, 1942) let us note the folowing item in 
a publication of the National Congress of American Indians, in 1946: 

‘A legal and service bureau has been set up by the NCAT * * *. A donation 
has been made to the NCAT by the Robert Marshall Fund, and this is to be used 
in giving legal aid and advice to Indian tribes in matters involving their rights. 

“*The House Un-American Activities Committee * * * probing Communist 
money-raising tactics * * *. This foundation, established in the name of Robert 
Marshall, late New York financier, is identified in committee reports as “one 
of the principal sources for the money with which to finance the Communist 
Party’s fronts generally in recent years.’ 

“With tieups such as these, the National Congress of American Indians can 
be little else than a mouthpiece for the Indian Bureau and for known fellow 
travelers of the Communist Party line.” End of quotations from Senator 
Malone’s testimony. 

The following is taken from the testimony of Mr. Adam Castillo, from the 
hearings on the House Subcommittee on Appropriations, 83d Congress, 1st 
session. The letter is summarized in quotations. 
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Hoopa, Cauir., March 16, 1953. 
Mr. ApAM CASTILLO, 
President, Mission Indian Federation, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR ADAM: Just received copy of your letter of March 6, to the lawmakers 
on behalf of California Indians. * * * I can say that you have done a great work 
for your people in southern part of the State. Hope some of your work will get 
to us soon. * * * Since the Department of Indian Affairs in Sacramento Calif., 
have been working “to facilitate the termination of Federal supervision over 
Indians’ affairs in California,” they surely are making a mess of it and putting 
us Indians in a grave situation. * * * Often you hear the Sacramento say, “That 
is what the Indians want,” yet we have no voice in it. * * * The white people move 
in and take everything they get their hands on. * * * I blame the Department of 
Indian Affairs for not stipulating priority rights while they are preparing the 
withdrawal program. 

“Now the Department of Indian Affairs are transacting big business with the 
rich white companies. * * * Emergency small timber sale for private Indian- 
owned sawmill also done away with, believe it or not. * * * Thousands of dollars 
of logging equipments, sawmills, etec., lying idle, going on to 3 years * * * you will 
see the white man operating all over our reservation on our raw materials from 
our own natural resources and taking the control over * * * and now they have 
organized white organizations to run everything. * * * 

“If the Department of Indian Affairs here in California were moved out 3 years 
ago, as we reported to the Federal Government of the United States just what 
was going on, it would have saved thousands of dollars taxpayers’ money, and 
the Indians would have been far better off. 

“T feel we should protect our properties, but I don’t think we should protect 
the Department of Indian Affairs here in California to continue any longer, as 
they are doing much harm to us Indians, nor should we recognize their with- 
drawal program. * * *” 

Davin W. RIsLine. 

(Accompanying this letter was a petition, about three typed pages, of their 
hopes and pleas for justice, and signed; ““Hoopa Business Association, by David 
W. Risling, vice president.” ) 

Mr. Castillo states in his testimony that the Hoopa group is the largest in Cali- 
fornia, possibly 800 in number, and concludes by saying that, “I would strongly 
recommend that an immediate investigation be made of some person of ability 
outside of the present staff of the Indian Service at Sacramento.” 

Representative Berry. We only have about 5 minutes yet. 

Senator Watkins. Do you want to make a statement ? 

Mr. Martinez. You bet I do. 

Senator Watkins. I am saying to you, Mr. Willis, very frankly, at 
the end of a long day it would be just as effective to file your written 
statement as it will be for you to talk to us about it. 

Mr. Wiis. I agree with you. All right. 

Senator Watkins. A submission in advance of the statement you 
intend to make is required, but we have not adhered to that. File it 
tomorrow and let us hear from the other man. 

Mr. Wits. Could I in the meantime leave with you a letter that we 
received just a few minutes ago? 

It vitally affects the statement made here today. 

Senator Warkrys. All right. 

Mr. Wis. I want to leave it with you here. It is from the Coa- 
chella Valley Indian band. 

Senator Warxrns. All right. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


THERMAL, CALiF., March 3, 1954 
Mr. Puri WILLIs, 
Mr. JAMES MARTINEZ, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Srrs: I have been notified by some of my Indian people that the so-called 
spokesman from this area has gone to Washington, D. C., and that he is using 
our tribal funds for his expenses. We have not authorized him to do anything 
like this and many of the Indians do not know about it. 

Sometime ago, a meeting was called by this man, Virgil Lawson, and it was 
done secretly with notices sent only to those who would not object to anything 
because he has them so misinformed on many of these matters and they are at 
a loss to think for themselves. He soon found that not many of these people 
would come and so at that meeting he told the people present that there would 
be another meeting called at a later date wherein he would ask the Indian 
people if they would vote on the fact that he would get the use of this tribal 
fund. This meeting was not called and instead the money was granted to him 
from the office to use for his trip representing all us Indians regardless of whether 
we asked him to or not. He does not have a majority vote to even represent 
anyone as he only has a few Indians under him. 

Furthermore, there was no election this past December for a new man or 
committee for this tribe. It has been the policy to have our elections every year 
to replace these committeemen. With due disregard, the present committee has 
kept itself in office, with no explanation for staying in there. The Indian office 
at Sacramento knows well and the one in Riverside also, that we are to have these 
elections annually. There has never been any changes made in this regard and 
we do not recognize this man Virgil Lawson as the man to represent this area. 

This is a hurried report and although it will get to you late, I do hope that 
you will not have been surprised by his presence if he did get there. We were 
told that he traveled by airplane and that he did have our tribal money. I 
am not too sure that this is true about our funds but in the past all these 
Indians have never raised that much money to send anyone to Washington 
and so it couldn’t be possible at this late date. I could say that it is possible 
for Hill or Ward to back him up to get him there to confuse the committee there 
about our particular case down this way. I have told you that all the Bureau 
fight lies down here and the outcome of this case here will cover all other 
reservations. So if there is anyway that we can stop this Virgil Lawson in his 
attempt we can be sure that the Bureau is licked down here. Many of those 
Indians that heard lately what was going on want to know what there is to be 
done about his using the funds. He told them there was about $18,000 or $1,800 
to our credit. That is just to the Torres-Martinez band. We have constantly 
asked for a fair division of this money to each member but the office has opposed 
it because they were afraid that we would send our chosen delegates to Wash- 
ington with it. I do believe that would have been much more decent than 
having the office issue it themselves, if it is true, to those they chose for us, to 
squander it uselessly to their satisfaction. I understand that they handed Virgil 
$200 for his sandwiches on this trip and $400 for his airplane ride. We were 
not told what was done with the rest. It is our guess that he has it for his 
return. There are close to 225 Indian members here and not even a fifth of 
them authorized him to use this money if they took a vote as not that many 
people attended his meeting when it was called. He should be made to answer 
for using our money illegally and also, he is not a proven member of this tribe. 
We have always wanted an investigation on Virgil but have been thus far 
blocked by the Bureau. 

I do not excuse his committee either because they have had the chance to turn 
down anything that Virgil has demanded but instead they have gone along with 
him. As one of the fullblooded Indian members of this tribe, I feel that this 
committee should stand trial for their numerous offenses against this band of 
Indians. The committee at present is as follows: Spokesman, Virgil Lawson; 
committeeman, Edward Kintano; committeeman, Anthony Torro; committee- 
man, Danford Segundo; and committeeman, Martin Lopez, Virgil’s father. None 
of these men have done anything good for the benefit of their Indian people, 
but have worked close with the Bureau to push us under the Bureau’s rules and 
regulations. There are no rules and regulations accepted by this band of In- 
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dians and, furthermore, the committee has never asked us whether we wanted this 
or that; they have simply taken matters into their own hands and do whatever 
they want if it will benefit them and if they can grab a penny here or there. 
They may even be paid to work against us, as Virgil once told all of us at a 
general meeting back in 1950 that he would do nothing for us Indians unless he 
got paid for it. He has done exactly nothing for us but for the Bureau. 

We have never been reinstated with our members and have not received any 
of the notices for tribal meetings or for anything that we may have an interest 
in. This has been since the time that Virgil beat us up and warned us that we 
would be dealt with if we ever entered the hall where they do have these meet- 
ings. For love of our lives, I suppose, and with trust to our present laws, we 
have been patiently waiting to get reinstated with our band again. 

I do hope that you arrived safely on your trip there. My Aunt Fannie was 
here and told us about you going. Whenever it is convenient, do drop us a line or 
two. Everyone is well and sends their regards to you both. I shall comply with 
any wish our grand president, oim, may request in this regard. I hope to find 
out more about this case and, when I do, I will write you further about it all. 

We were shocked with the news of the shooting of those Congressmen. With 
these Bureau stooges, this is liable to happen to you, too. Do take no chances 
on this. Our every concern is constantly with you and we do not want any loss 
of lives wherever possible. Fate plays a lot in these things, so we do trust to 
luck and to your safety, in the hands of our Almighty God. May it be His will 
to keep you safe. 

I am as ever hastily, 

Miss Ereanor F. Levt1, 
Capt. WILLIAM LEVI, 
Torres-Martinez Band, Coachella Valley Indian Band. 


Senator Warkins. We will now hear from Mr. Martinez. First, 
will you give us your name and address ? 

Mr. Martinez. My name is James Martinez. My address is Valley 
Center, Calif., La Jolla Indian Reservation. } ; 

Senator Warkrns, You are an Indian? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Senator Watkins. Of what blood? 

Mr. Martinez. Half. I am president of the Mission Indian 
Reservation. 

Senator Warxins. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Martinez. Since I do not have much time to talk, I agree with 
the statement Mr. Willis made. He is our counselor, and I think he 
is a good counselor, as far as I know. 

You can see now why the Indian Bureau hates him so, and all of its 
employees feel the same way. They all hate him. I guess they have 
a reason to, but I do not have. I hate the Bureau just like my friend, 
Senator Malone. I hate the Bureau and I certainly want it abolished. 

What more can you ask? That is what we are coming here for, to 
ovpose that bill. If that bill would say “Terminate Government con- 
tro] over the Jndians in 6 months,” I would be for that bill, but I 
cannot agree to the bill as it is. That bill says “within 5 years.” 

Senator Warkrins. Let me ask you this: Suppose we presented the 
bill and said the Mission Indians should be terminated in 6 months. 
Would that please you ? 

Mr. Martinez. You bet it would. 

It would certainly please me. 

T saw Mr. Emmons about that. I told him, “Mr. Emmons, you say 
5 years in your bill. Why don’t you say 4 years or 3 years, or 6 
months ?” 
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I also said, “Finish it out during your administration. Don’t pass 
it on to somebody else. Within the next year maybe your committees 
will not be here. You will not be listening to the Indians.” 

You know, they hear the Indians every year about their problems. 
Every year the Indians come to Washington. What for? 

To listen to the Indian Bureau present their program first. There 
it is over there. Why can’t it be somebody from the outside to make 
resolutions once in a while? Why should not Indians present a bill? 

It is the Bureau, Bureau, all the way through. 

That is why I get so mad. I am just like Senator Malone. By 
golly! I get so doggoned mad when I think about the Bureau. They 
are just a curse to the Indians and my people feel that way because 
the Bureau in California is the cause of our troubles. 

Most all Indians feel like I do. However, the Bureau comes around 
and talks to a few Indian leaders and promises them advantages, 
and so forth. I do not know whether he gives them anything on ‘the 
side or not, but, anyway, they just go against their own relatives, 
or an organization like our federation. However, I am going to tell 
my Indian friends when I get back home in California just why I 
do not like the Bureau. I am going to try my darndest to make all 
the Indians fee] like Ido. Ido not mean I do not like our Government, 
but we don’t like the Indian Bureau. 

I do not know what to say further on this point, but I would like 
to have you ask me some questions regarding the Indian Bureau as 
we Indians know it, how we get along, “and ev verything like that. 

Representative Berry. May I make a statement? 

Senator Warxrns. Yes, sir. 

Represe ntative Berry. We have been here holding these hearings 
for 3 weeks now from 10 o’clock in the morning to 5:30, 6, and 6: 30 
at night. I think you are the first Indian who has come in and said 
that he wanted to get rid of the Indian Bureau in all of that time. 

They have told us that for 20 years off the record ; but on the record 
you are the only one who has said that. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Representative Berry. All of them have come in here and said, “We 
do not especially like the Indian Bureau, but we want it to continue.” 

Mr. Martinez. Yes;I understand. Yes: I have been listening, too. 
T do not hear very good and that makes it kind of bad. The next time 
I come to Washington I will have my ears cleaned. 

Senator Warxins. Do you speak for all the Indians, for all the 
Mission Indians? 

Mr. Martinez. No, sir; I just speak for my members—the Mission 
Indian Federation. This organization is the oldest and largest Indian 
group in southern California. 

Senator Warkins. How many do you speak for? 

Mr. Martinez. I am just the newly elected president. I have just 
been in office 2 months. 

Senator Watkins. Can you tell me how many you speak for? 

Mr. Marrinez. Yes; the federation represents a majority of the 
Indian bands who entered into contract with Attorney Norman Littell 
under the Indian claims suit. 

Senator Warkrns. Do you speak for all of them? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes; those who are federation members, and that is 
a majority. 
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Those are federation members, a majority on every reservation. 

Senator Warktns. Do you speak for all the federation members ¢ 

Mr. Manrinez. Yes. I wish I could be talking for all the Indians 
in the State when I say we want the Bureau abolished. 

Senator Warkins. How many do you not speak for? About how 
many does that number ? 

Mr. Martinez. I don’t know exactly; we do not charge dues, nor do 
we collect membership fees. The majority of the Mission Indians 
support the federation. 

Senator Watkins. A thousand you do not speak for ? 

Mr. Martinez. I don’t know how many I don’t speak for, but it is 
a minority who oppose, as always. 

Senator Warkins. Do you believe in majority rule? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes; I certainly do. 

Senator Watkins. I mean, do you think the majority ought to say 
what ought to be done by the Mission Indians? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes; we always have followed that principle. 

Senator Warxkrns. Altogether you speak for over 500 and there are 
a thousand that you do not speak for. 

Mr. Martinez. No; that is not what I meant in my statements a 
few minutes ago. You must have misunderstood me. The majority 
of all the Mission Indians are supporting the federation in opposing 
this bill. 

Senator Watkins. How are we going to tell whether those Indians 
want this bill or do not want it? 

Mr. Martinez. It does not make any difference how that bill comes 
out. Iam talking for my people and they all say they do not approve 
this bill. Win or lose it does not make any difference. I am here 
fighting against that bill, because all factions of Mission Indians have 
denounced this Bureau bill. They all opposed the bill when Mr. 
Hill read the bill at a big meeting in San Diego on November 14, 1953. 
Not one Indian spoke in favor of the bill. 

Senator Watkins. If you can get the majority of your Indians to 
indicate they want it terminated in a shorter time under the terms of 
this bill, you can get termination in a shorter time. All you have to 
do is convince your Indians that they want this in a shorter time and 
we can do it after the bill is passed. 

I think the bill provides that you move immediately. 

Mr. Martinez. We look back, you know, at the di irk ages that have 
passed. If it goes beyond the 4 years, it is liable to gradually keep on 
going. That is what we are afraid of. We want the Indian Bureau 
abolished just as soon as Congress can do it. 

Senator Warkrns. Mr. Martinez, we are passing a law now or try- 
ing to pass a bill now, to try to fit the Indians in all of California and 
we cannot make one that will fit each identifiable acon We would 
have to pass I do not know how many hundreds of those bills, in order 
to fit each group, and make a kind of generalization and leave it up 
to you. 

If you and your Indians out there want to terminate Federal con- 
trol over you, if the bill should be passed, then get busy at once and do 
the things required and you will be out from under. 

That is all you need to do. It is up to you with respect to the speed 
with which we act. 
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We want to be sure that you are talking for all the Indians or pretty 
close to it. We do not want you to come in and say that 500 Indians 
ean tell 1.000 Indians what to do. 

You believe in the majority rule and the majority vote, do you not? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes, and we have always followed that policy. 

Senator Warkrns. That would be one of the best ways to get a true 
picture of what happens out there, to tell us that the majority of these 
Indians want to go this way. 

Mr. Martinez. That is pretty hard to do, Mr. Chairman, if you want 
me to do this at once, but we can do that when we return. 

Senator Warkrns. I realize it is. 

Mr. Martinez. You do not know how those — are out there. 
They live away back in the mountains, scattered, but I do want you to 
know all Indians have said the same things I have, all factions. 

Senator Warktns. I think I do. I think you are a pretty good 
sample and I am getting a good idea of how they are. I would not 
be far wrong 1n that, would I? 

Mr. Martinez. I want to do away with the Bureau. That is what 
1 want to do, and the majority of all missions have said they feel the 
same way. The Bureau does us no good. 

Senator Watkins. Number one, we agree and that is what you want 
to do. Number two, you want to get the land right away. 

Mr. Martinez. I do not care anything about the land as far as that 


eoes, There are 9,000 acres on the La Jolla Reservation where I live, 
and only about 350 acres are tillable. The rest is all nothing but 
brush. Noone can make a living on it. 


It sounds mighty, mighty nice and it looks good on paper, but go 
out there and try to make a living on it with all the Indians that live 
there; it just can’t be done. 

Senator Watkins. Have you said what you want to say? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Senator Warxrns. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. You are welcome. 

Senator Warxrns. Is there anyone else here who has something they 
want to say? 

All right, Mrs. Peterson. You have testified before. You do not 
belong to this tribe, do you? 


FURTHER STATEMENT OF HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Mrs. Pererson. No, sir. I have only 2 minutes. I have been asked 
to testify by official delegates from several tribes and their total mem- 
bership comprises 5,000 people, and I do have written authority from 
the official delegates of those tribes, that altogether number about 
5,000. 

Representative Berry. Which ones are they ? 

Mrs. Prrerson. They did not put the tribes on here. It includes 
the Yurok, Los Coyotes. some of the Mission groups, and I will be 
glad to submit exactly the names of those tribes to you in a formal 
written statement. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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STATEMENT BY HELEN L. PETERSON, EXECUTIVE Director, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


My authority for this statement comes from the official spokesmen of the Cal 


fornia Indian groups named on the attached list. They officially represent about 
three-fourths of those Cahfornia Indians who live on reservations or have land 
in trusteeship status. And the total of this group, according to the best infor 


mation I can obtain is only about 7,000 or 7,500—or about a fourth to a third of 
all the Indians in California. I do not here presume to represent the much 
larger group of California Indians—those who do not live on reservations or 
who have no land in trusteeship status. I wish to emphasize that the group 
about which NCAT has concern and for whom NCAT has authority to speak seems 
to us not such a large group but that real consultation with them and real partici 
pation by them could be had in working out Federal programs and legislation 
This we respectfully ask. 

We appreciate the fact that there has been and may still seem to be wide 
divergency among the Indians of California as to what they think should be done 
to improve their conditions and to bring about a just settlement of their affairs. 
However, our work with California Indian official delegates and spokesmen dur 
ing the hearings on H. R. 7322 and S. 2749 leads us to believe that agreement 
actually exists among the Indians who still have land in trusteeship status. 

Present at these hearings are officially delegated spokesmen representing some 
5,000 Indians out of the 7,500 under trusteeship status—about three-fourths of 
the total number in this group. These leaders are agreed on the following points 

(1) They oppose the present bill; 

(2) They are making proposals and requests which seem to be entirely rea- 
sonable; and 

(3) They advise us that their groups are willing and even desirous to partici- 
pate in the drafting of termination legislation provided certain services, decisions, 
commitments, and obligations on the part of the Federal Government can be 
earried out or guaranteed. 

The documents which have been submitted for the record by these spokesmen 
in general, support these main points and spell out the services, decisions, and 
commitments they ask for. 

To summarize and emphasize, then: the Indians under trusteeship status 
constitute perhaps only a fourth to a third of California Indians. A clear 
majority of the official spokesmen for this group do oppose H. R. 7322 and 
S. 2749 but they are willing to participate in drafting termination legislation 
upon and after the provision of certain Federal services, decisions, and surveys 
which they have described for the record. 

For more than half of California’s Indians who are not living on reservations 
or who are not under trusteeship status, NCAT has no evidence that a termina- 
tion bill at this time would be opposed or would constitute a denial of Federal 
responsibility. It may be doubtful whether a termination bill covering this 
group is necessary, but if it legalizes their status or removes any doubt about 
their status it may have some value. 

The National Congress of American Indians fully appreciates what must 
appear to be—or to have been—futility of trying to consult with California 
Indians no matter how much your subcommittee might wish to do so, because 
they are scattered, live under such different circumstances, and there are so 
many different groups. But we are convinced that a clear majority of that 
group still living on reservations will, now, get together to plan programs and 
participate in drafting legislation and we offer our services in helping to bring 
them together and in working with them and your committee in anyway you 
might suggest. 

The persons listed on the attached authority and NCAT thank your committee 
sincerely for this additional opportunity to testify and all of us pledge our best 
efforts in working out a reasonable and fair alternative to H. R. 7322 and 8. 2749 
presently under consideration. 


AUTHORIZATION Marcu 3, 1954 


At a special meeting held at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C.. March 8, 
1954, the undersigned delegates, representing a large majority of the Indians of 
California now living on trust lands in California, also many thousands of the 
Indians of California in general, took unanimous action to request the National 
Congress of American Indians to assist them in their request for an orderly 
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termination program and as opposing immediate withdrawal of Federal super- 
vision over Indian lands in California. 
Erin Forrest, acting chairman; Marie Potts, acting secretary ; Robert 
Lavato, Box 33, Pala, Calif.; Cruz Siva, P. O. Box 1282, Palm 
Springs (Los Coyotes); Bertha Stewart, Smith River, Calif.; 
Max C. Mazzetto, Valley Center, Calif.; Erin Forrest, Alturas, 
Calif.; Arthur Trappa, Upper Lake County, Calif.; Marie Potts, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Virgil R. Lawson, Route 2, Box 54, Thermal, 
Calif. 

Not at meeting but also endorse the above authorization: Princess Lowana 
Brantner, Orick, Calif., Box 288; and Nellie Winton, Smith River, Calif. 

Mrs. Pererson. I should only like to summarize our position by 
saying that after the last 48 hours of work with official spokesmen of 
tribal groups, it seems to us that there are about 38,000 Indians in 
California, but only about 7,500 of those live on trust lands, or on 
reservations, and of that 7,500, the spokesman for about 5,000, or 
three-fourths, are the ones who have worked with the National Con- 
gress and for whom I speak. 

I only want to summarize by saying that in spite of the fact that 
there seems to be a lot of divergency, it is my experience and my 
sincere belief, sir, that those spokesmen for about three-fourths of the 
groups on trust lands are agreed, No. 1, in their opposition to the 
present bill in the present form, but, No. 2, in different degrees, they 
have all suggested proposals which would seem to be reasonable and 
which could be carried out, mainly involving decisions on lands and 
decisions on rights which do seem reasonable and would seem to make 
it easier from another political subdivision to take over this respon- 
sibility if those questions were settled. 

Third, the properly authorized delegates of these tribal groups have 
indicated their willingness to get together. They have started to do 
that in the last. 2 days, have agreed to continue to do that, and I should 
like to offer the services of the National Congress of American Indi- 
ans in encouraging and working with them to bring specific proposals 
with certain determinations made and certain decisions reached as 
to their lands and other very pressing questions. 

They have indicated they would be very willing and desirous to 
work on drafting legislation for termination. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Warkrns. We appreciate that statement and we will be 
very glad to hear from the people, but they will have to get their 
proposals in right away because we are going to act on this legislation. 

Mrs. Pererson. We shall continue to work with them. 

Senator Warkins. After over a hundred years we are going to move. 

Are you located in Washington ? 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes. 

Senator Warkrins. Are you the secretary ? 

Mrs. Pererson. I am the executive director; yes. 

Senator Warkrtns. We appreciate your suggestions and you are 
nearby where we can, if necessary, have you come before the com- 
mittee in executive session if we want to consult with you? 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes, sir. We will be very glad to help work out 
something that seems to be the real expression and careful expression 
of qualified and authorized representatives. 

Senator Warkins. Thank you very much, Mrs. Peterson. 

Representative Berry. I would like to include in the record the 
further statement of Princess Lowana Brantner, who testified this 
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afternoon and wants this supplemental statement included with her 
testimony. 

Senator Warxrns. That may be received for the record. 

I have a letter here from F. Tom-Pee-Saw, secretary of the League 
of North American Indians, which we will insert in the record at 
this point. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 

LEAGUE OF NorktTH AMERICAN INDIANS, 
Varch 5, 1954. 
To Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, now holding hearings on 

S. 2749, March 4 and 5, 1954: 

By special request, approved by the Washo Indian Tribal Council of Alpine and 
Mono Counties, Calif., by provisions of a resolution approved February 9, 1954, 
authorize the following: 

No. 1. That there are now residing in Alpine County, Calif., 132 Indians of the 
Washo Tribe and approximately 56 living in Mono County, Calif. The Indians 
are living principally on public domain lands allotted by provisions of the Gen- 
eral Allotment Act of February 8, 1887. 

No. 2. That all Washo Indian lands be held perpetually for the exclusive use 
of said Washo Indians exempt from taxation, as required by order of the United 
States Court of Claims, in No. K-344, The Indians of California vy. The Unitcd 
States decided October 5, 1942, including hunting and fishing rights, as set out 
in United States Court of Claims decision of October 5, 1942, page 5, section 8. 

No. 3. The Washo Tribe of Alpine and Mono Counties of the State of California 
will submit to the Secretary of the Interior their proposed plan of Washo land 
management by a board of trustees selected by the Washo Tribe of California, 
as provided for in S. 2749, page 6, section 6, line No. 15. 

Authorized by Washo Indian Tribal Council of Woodfords, Calif. 


RoLAND CHRISTENSEN, Secretary. 
Submitted by 


F. ToM-PrEe-Saw, 
F. Tom-Pee- Saw. 
Secretary, League of North American Indians. 


Senator Warkrns. Is there anyone else who desires to be heard ? 


STATEMENT OF BERTHA STEWART, DELEGATE, FEDERATED 
INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Srewart. So much has been said about taxation today. I 
thought I would like to tell the committee that one of the problems I 
have run into among the Indians, especially the older Indians on 
reservations and trust lands, is the fact that they do not have the 
slightest understanding of what taxation means. 

I understand my own language and talk it fairly well. We have 
tried very hard to educate our Indians into the thinking of withdrawal 
of Federal supervision because we know it is going to come about 
eventually, and when you talk to Indians that do understand the 
English language very well, and try to explain what taxation means 
to them, the »V simply laugh at you. 

They do not have the slightest idea of the word. 

I would like to have the committee realize that these old Indians 
who do not read nor write English on some of these trust lands, are 
still living on the very land that their ancestors lived on hundreds of 
years before the white man came here. They are still living tax free 
just as they did then. 

They are still living just as they did then as far as land taxes are 
concerned and therefore, have never known anything else, and when 
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we tell them that a new law probably will be in effect and that event 

ually the Indians are all going to have to pay taxes, we cannot make 
them understand what taxation means. I think some of the fear of 
taxation stems from that angle, that the word is so foreign to them. 

You can understand what I mean. 

Senator Warkrins. I think I understand. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Then, in addition to that, I wanted to bring out the 
fact A at there is nothing in the bill that provides that Indians will 
be instructed or given any instructions on the type of responsibility 
th: iz will come into their hands when the *y get completely free of Fed- 
eral supervision and get complete title to their land. That is some- 
thing we would like very much to have in the bill. 

The bill says, “reasonable assistance.” 

Senator Watkins. We could not describe in detail what we mean 
We may go all the way from instruction to demonstrations and what 
not. You cannot tell. That gives us a wide latitude. 

Mrs. Srewarr. Yes, it does, but when the Department was asked if 
that meant that we really would get some assistance they did not know. 
Therefore, that is one thing, we need to understand better. 

Senator Warkins. We are going to give them a job. 

Mrs. Srewart. I think in spite of the feeling that the majority of 
the Indians are against this bill or against termination, I believe really 
they are not against it, if it is done right, as some of them have ex- 
pressed it, so that they will understand a little more of the things that 
are going to happen or that they are going to have to understand, just 
as I expressed in my statement, I do not believe they would be against 
it. 

Those terms, such as mortgages, and taxes, are foreign to them. 
They never had to contend with them. 

Senator Warkins. That is true of some of the older Indians who 
do not speak the English language. 

Mrs. Srewart. Yes. Those are the ones we are concerned with. We 
are not worried to much about the younger generation. 

Senator Warktns. Probably before we get through with this there 
will be some provisions in the bill to take care of that situation. Prob- 
ably nine-tenths of the Indians know enough about taxation that they 
do not want it. 

Mrs. Srewarr. We are not worried too much about our younger 
people. 

There is another thing about the older people. Your bill says 
that Indians 50 years of age and over will be tax-exempt, but when 
you read the bill over carefully you see they will only be exempt if 
they get individual title, and there are a lot of things in the bill that 
tend to give the Indians communal title rather than individual, and 
thereby our older Indians will not be protected. 

That is what I wanted to bring out in the bill. It is in section 9. 

Senator Watkins. We will check that carefully. We will note 
your statement. We are glad to get it. 

Mrs. Stewart. The only other thing I want to bring out was the 
misrepresentation of the Indians. This is the first time, I believe, in 
the history of California, that delegates have come from all over the 
State from Indian lands and from rancherias, and yet other people 
have stood up and tried to take over their representation, which they 
were not authorized to do, 
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Mr. Collett does not represent Indians in our country nor Lake 
County, nor in any of these districts that these delegates come from. 
Yet, he got by by saying that he did. 

Senator Warxkins. We are able to pretty well discern the situation. 

Mrs. Stewart. All right. Thank you very much. 

Senator Warkins. Some of us have been working on this for a long 
time. 

The committee will be in recess until next Wednesday, March 10, 
at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was recessed at 6: 18 p. m., to reconvene at 
10 a.m., Wednesday, March 10, 1954.) 
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